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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TERMINOLOGY  OE 
“REDEMPTION” 

The  most  direct,  but  not  the  exclusive,^  vehicle  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  of  the  idea  which  we  com- 
monly express  in  our  current  speech  by  the  term  “redeem” 
and  its  derivatives,  is  provided  by  a group  of  words  built 
up  upon  the  Greek  term  XvTpov,  “ransom.”^  The  exact  im- 
plications of  this  group  of  words  as  employed  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  have  been  brought  into  dispute.®  It 
seems  desirable  therefore  to  look  afresh  into  their  origin 
and  usage  sufficiently  to  become  clear  as  to  the  matter,  and 
the  inquiry  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  possess  enough  in- 

^ Compare,  for  example,  the  use  of  ayopd^w  I Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23, 
2 Pet.,  ii.  I,  Rev.  v.  9,  xiv.  3,  4;  i^ayopd^w  Gal.  iii.  13,  iv.  5;  nepnroieopai 
Acts  XX.  28. 

^ XvTpov  Matt.  XX.  28,  Mark  x.  45;  dvTiXvrpov  i Tim.  ii.  6;  Xvrpov- 
(jOat  Lk.  xxiv.  2,  Tit.  ii.  14,  i Pet.  i.  18;  Aurptoo-is  Lk.  i.  68,  ii.  38, 
Heb.  ix.  12;  dwoXvrpoxn'i  Lk.  xxi.  28,  Rom.  iii.  24,  viii.  23,  i Cor.  i. 
30,  Eph.  I,  7,  14,  iv.  30,  Col.  I,  14,  Heb.  ix.  15,  xi.  35;  [AuTpcort}?] 
Acts  vii.  35. 

® Cf.  what  Johannes  Weiss  says  in  his  comment  on  i Cor.  i.  30b 
(Meyer  series)  : “Whereas  heretofore  the  notion  of  dTroXvTpwat<s  has 
been  carefully  investigated  with  reference  to  its  shade  of  meaning 
(whether  it  is  to  be  taken  simply  generally  as  = ‘Deliverance,’  or — 
because  of  the  XvTp — as  — ‘Ransoming’)  and  also  with  reference  to 
the  particular  relations  of  the  notion  (Who  was  the  former  owner? 
What  is  the  ransom  price?  Who  pays  it?  Why  is  it  of  so  great 
value?),  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  push  all  these  questions  aside  as 
wrongly  put : Paul  uses  here  a common  terminus  technicus,  as  a piece 
of  current  coin,  with  regard  to  which  he  reckons  on  a ready  under- 
standing; it  is  approximately  =:  a(HTT]pla',  accordingly  it  is  translated 
simply  ‘Deliverance,’  and  no  questions  are  asked  with  respect  to  a 
more  exact  explanation.  This  is  generally  right.’’  . . . Weiss  himself 
conceives  the  term  to  be  used  primarily  of  the  eschatological  salva- 
tion, but  to  have  received  (like  others  of  the  kind)  a certain  predating 
and  not  to  have  lost  entirely  the  idea  of  ransoming,  though  laying  the 
stress  on  the  effects  rather  than  the  means. 
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trinsic  interest  to  justify  going  a little  farther  afield  in  it, 
and  entering  somewhat  more  into  details,  than  would  be 
necessary  for  the  immediate  purpose  in  hand. 

I 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  at  any  rate,  the  ultimate  base 
to  which  this  group  of  words  goes  back  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Sanscrit  lu,  which  bears  the  meaning  of  “to 
cut,”  or  “to  clip” ; hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  earliest  im- 
plication of  the  general  Indo-European  root  lu  was  to  set 
free  by  cutting  a bond.  The  Greek  primitive  of  this  base, 
\veiv,  has  the  general  meaning  of  “to  loose,”  which  is  ap- 
plied and  extended  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  When  ap- 
plied to  men,  its  common  meaning  is  “ ‘to  loose,  release,  set 
free,’  especially  from  bonds  or  prison,  and  so,  generally, 
from  difficulty,  or  danger.”  It  developed  a particular  usage 
with  reference  to  prisoners,*  which  is  of  interest  to  us.  In 
this  usage,  it  means,  in  the  active  voice,  “to  release  on  re- 
">11  ' ceipt  of  ransom,”  “to  hold  to  ransom”;  and  in  the  middle 
voice,  “to  secure  release  by  payment  of  ransom,”  “to  ran- 
som” in  the  common  sense  of  that  word,®  passing  on  to  a 

* See  Liddell  and  Scott,  Sub.  voc.  I.  2.  c. 

® This  distinctive  usage  of  the  active  and  middle  may  be  excellently 
observed  in  the  First  and  Twenty  Fourth  Books  of  the  Iliad.  In  the 
opening  lines  of  Book  i we  are  told  that  Chryses  came  to  the  ships  of 
the  Achasans  to  ransom  (Ai'adyueros.  line  13)  his  daughter,  bearing  a 
boundless  ransom  (dTrotva)  5 and  that  accordingly  he  supplicated  the 
Achaeans  to  ransom  (Avo-ai  lAvo-are],  line  20)  her  to  him  and  accept 
the  ransom  (a-n-oiva)-  Agamemnon,  however,  declared  roundly  that 
he  would  not  ransom  (Avo-w.  line  29)  her,  and  this  was  brought  home 
to  him  in  the  subsequent  council  by  Chalcas  who  charged  him  with  not 
having  ransomed  (dTreAvac)  her  and  accepted  the  ransom  (dTrotva), 
and  required  him  now  (lines  95  ff)  no  longer  to  look  for  ransom  but 
to  give  iSofievai)  the  maiden  to  her  father  unbought  (dTrptaTn/v)  and 
unransomed  (dvaTroivov)-  Similarly,  early  in  Book  xxiv  we  read  that 
Here  despatched  Thetis  to  Achilles  (lines  115-116)  to  chide  him  for 
holding  Hector’s  body  and  not  ransoming  (dTreAvaev)  it,  and  to  see  to 
it,  that,  respecting  her,  he  now  ransomed  (Avar;)  it;  and  added  that 
she  will  send  Iris  to  Priam  bidding  him  go  and  ransom  (AiVas)  his 
son  bearing  gifts  to  Achilles.  Accordingly  Thetis  goes  and  chides 
Achilles  (line  135)  for  holding  Hector’s  body  and  not  ransoming 
(dTre'Auo-as)  it,  and  bids  him  ransom  (Aiio-at)  it,  accepting  the  ransom 
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broader  usage  of  simply  “to  redeem”  (in  which  it  is  ap- 
plied not  merely  to  prisoners  but  to  animals  and  landed 
property®)  and  even  “to  buy.”^  It  also  acquired  the  sense 
of  paying  debts,  and,  when  used  with  reference  to  wrong- 
doings, a sense  of  “undoing”  or  “making  up  for,”  which  is 
not  far  removed  from  that  of  making  atonement  for,  them.® 
Naturally,  the  usual  derivatives  and  compounds  are 
formed  from  \veiv.  Among  the  former  the  abstract  active 
substantive.  Averts,  is  especially  interesting  to  us  because 
among  its  various  senses  it  reflects  both  of  the  usages  of  its 
primitive  to  which  we  have  just  called  attention.  It  is  used 
of  a release,  deliverance,  effected  by  the  payment  of  a ran- 
som— -a  “ransoming.”®  And  it  is  used  of  a cleansing  from 
guilt  by  means  of  an  expiation — an  “atonement.”^®  Little 
less  interesting,  however,  are  the  nouns  of  agent,  of  which 

(aTTOLva)  offered  for  the  corpse:  while  Iris  goes  to  Troy  and  urges 
Priam  to  go  (line  140)  to  the  ships  and  ransom  (Avaac^at)  his  son, 
carrying  gifts  to  Achilles.  Stephens,  Thesaurus,  sub  voc.  observes 
that  the  French  word  Deliverer  has  the  same  two  senses;  “for  De- 
liverer au  prisonier  is  said  both  concerning  him  who  redeems  him  and 
concerning  him  who  releases  him  to  a redeemer.”  The  same  is  true 
of  the  English  word,  “to  deliver”  and  also,  indeed,  of  the  English 
word  “to  ransom.” 

® Liddell  and  Scott  adduce  tTrTrov  Nen.  An.  7.  8.  6;  to  y<^piov  Dem. 
1215.20. 

■^Liddell  and  Scott  adduce  “to  buy  from  a pimp,”  Ar.  Vesp.  1353. 

® Cf.  the  usages  classified  by  Liddell  and  Scott  under  III,  = e.g. 
“to  atone  for,  make  up,  like  Latin  lucre,  rependere,”  as  “to  atone  for 
sins,”  “to  pay  wages  in  full,  to  quit  oneself  of  them,”  in  the  sense  of 
“loosing”  an  obligation.  According  to  the  Greek  conception  wrong- 
doing was  inevitably  followed  by  punishment.  “On  the  other  hand, 
the  punishment  itself  was  sometimes  regarded  as  an  expiation  of  the 
guilt.  So  the  death  of  Laius’  murderer  was  to  ‘loose’  i.e.  to  undo  the 
effect  of  the  original  deed  (Sophocles,  Oed.  Tyr.  100  f.)  ; so  the 
chorus  pray  that  Orestes’  deed,  a just  manslaughter,  may  ‘loose’  the 
blood  of  long-past  murders  (yEsch.  Choeph.  803  f. ; cf.  Eurip.  Her. 
Fur.  40)” — Arthur  Eairbanks,  Hastings’  ERE,  V.  p.  653a. 

® E.g.,  Homer.  II.  xxiv.  655 : “And  there  might  be  delay  in  the 

ransoming  of  the  corpse  (avd/3\rjaLs  AvVios  ve/epoTo)-” 

io£.p.,  Plato,  Rep.  364  E.  where  it  is  said  that  AvVets  Kal  KaOdpuoL 
T<uv  dSiKrjpMTtav — “expiations  and  atonements  for  sin”  (Jowett) — are 
made  by  the  Orphics  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Cf.  E.  Rohde, 
Psyche,^  1898,  II.  p.  127  f. 
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several  are  formed,  bearing  the  general  sense  of  “deliverer” 

. — Ailtnos  (Avo-ctos)j  Xvrrjp  (Auretpa),  kvrwp,  Avertos  was  used 
in  the  Dionysiac  myth  as  an  epithet  of  Dionysus, and 
in  the  Orphics  a great  part  was  played  by  the  kvaioi.^^ 
In  the  Second  Book  of  the  Republic, Plato  makes  Adei- 
mantos,  performing  the  office  of  advocatus  diaholi,  urge  in 
favor  of  being  wicked  and  reaping  its  gains,  that  the  penal- 
ties of  wickedness  may  very  easily  be  escaped:  the  Gods 
can  be  propitiated,  and  so  we  can  sin  and  pray,  and  then 
sin  and  pray  some  more, — and  if  you  talk  of  a dread  here- 
after, why,  are  there  not  mysteries  and  Avo-toi  deol  to 
whom  we  can  look  for  deliverance?  The  form  XvT-qp  ob- 
tained sufficient  currency  to  render  it  possible  for  the  Chris- 
tian poet  Nonnus,  the  paraphrast  of  John,  to  employ  it  as  a 
designation  of  our  Lord,  whom  he  calls  “the  Deliverer  of 
the  whole  human  race  (oAr/s  Avnjpa  yeve^Ar??).”^*  But  Non- 
nus was  somewhat  precious  in  his  choice  of  words. 

The  prepositional  compounds  are  numerous  and  appear 
to  have  been  in  wide  use  to  express  the  many  modifications 
which  the  general  notion  of  “loosing”  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  them.^®  We  are  naturally  most  interested  in 
those  of  them  which  are  employed  of  releasing  men  from 
chains  or  bondage,  or  broadly  from  other  evils.  Among 
these  the  special  implication  of  amAvetv  is  that  the  release 
efifected  is  a restoration.  In  e/cAikiv — the  exact  etymologi- 
cal equivalent  of  the  German  Auslosung  (or  its  doublet 
Erldsung,  which  has  become  the  standing  German  designa- 
tion of  the  Christian  Redemption) — the  emphasis  falls  on 
the  deliverance  which  is  wrought  by  the  release  in  question. 

See  E.  Rohde,  as  cited,  p.  50  Note  2;  and  Roscher,  p.  2211. 

12  Cf.  Rohde,  as  cited,  p.  124. 

13  P.  366.  AB : Jowett,  II,  p.  187. 

11  On  Jno.  xvii.  21:  Migne,  xliii,  p.  888.  Nonnus  is  ordinarily  as- 
signed to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

AvaKveiv,  di'dXuo’is,  apa\vT-fip,  avaXvTTjf,  airo\ietv,  air6\v<ns;  dtaMeiv,  Sid\v<ns, 
dta\vTrjS,  Sid'KvTos,  StaXvrtKds;  iK\deiv,  6/c\i’<rts,  AXdtij/jios,  t6  iK\vT-/jpiov,  fxXvTos; 
imMeiP,  fTn.\\i<n<T,  iwAvT^ov,  ^7rXuri/c6s;  (caraXi/eiv,  Ka.Td\vais,  KardXvpM,  KaTokuTr)- 
piov,  KaTa\vrri%,  KaraXurris,  KaraXdatpos,  KaraXvrdoi,  KaraXi/rt/cds  ; irapaXieiv, 
Trapd\v(TL%,  TrapaKvT^ov,  irapa\vTiK6s;  TrpoXuetv,  TrpoK&rai;  viroXi/eip,  vir6Xv(ris. 
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and  this  form  tends  to  be  employed  when  the  idea  of  relief 
is  prominent.  It  is,  however,  with  airoXveiv — in  itself  a 
close  synonym  of  ckAvciv — that  we  are  most  nearly  con- 
cerned. It  is  employed  alternatively  with  the  simple  Aveiv, 
and  like  that  term  developed  a discriminating  use  of  the 
active  and  middle  voices  to  express  respectively  releasing 
on  the  receipt  or  releasing  by  the  payment  of  a ransom. 
Thus,  like  Aveiv  it  came  to  mean  not  merely  releasing  but 
distinctively  ransoming,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  of  the  ac- 
tion of  both  of  the  parties  involved.^® 

The  particular  derivative  of  AuW  with  which  we  are  at 
the  moment  directly  concerned — \vrpov — belongs  to  that 
class  of  derivatives  usually  spoken  of  as  “instrumental,” 
which  denote  the  instrument  or  means  by  which  the  action 
of  the  verb  is  accomplished.^'^  The  particular  actions  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb  Auetv  for  the  performance  of  which 
\vTpov  denotes  the  instrument  are  those  to  which  we  have 
called  especial  attention  above, — ransoming  and  atoning — 
the  former  regularly  and  the  latter  by  way  of  exception. 
It  commonly  means  just  a ransom;  infrequently,  however, 
it  means  an  expiation;^®  and  very  rarely  it  passes  over  into 

1®  See  Liddell  and  Scott,  sub  voc.,  II.  “In  Iliad  always  = dwo- 
kvrpoo)  to  set  at  liberty,  let  go  free  on  receipt  of  ransom,  24,  115,  etc.; 
and  in  Med.,  to  set  free  by  payment  of  ransom,  to  ransom,  redeem, 
yaXKov  re  xpiurov  t’  aTroXvaopeS’  at  a price  of.  ...  II.  22.50;  so  too  in 
Att.,  d.TToXvf.(j6ai  TToXXwv  ^(prjpdr(DV  Xen.  Hell.  4.8,  21.”  Th.  Zahn 
(Romerbrief,  p.  179,  note  50)  has  a note  illustrating  this  double  usage 
of  aTToXveiv  active  and  middle,  cf.  above  note  5. 

Cf.  W.  E.  Jelf,  A Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,*  1866,  vol.  I. 
P-  338  (§  335,  e)  : “Instrumental:  (signifying  the  instrument  or  means 
by  which  a certain  end  is  obtained)  in  jpoy  and  jpa.  (contracted  from 
Trjpiovt  rfjpLo)  t as  aeiapov  a rattle,  SiSaurpov  schooling-money,  Aovt- 
pov  bathing-water,  bath.”  Cf.  G.  Hollmann,  Die  Bedeiitung  des  Todes 
Jesu,  1901,  p.  104,  note  2:  “That  Xvrpov  is  derived  from  Xv'(d  is  cer- 
tain. From  Xvrpov  is  Xvrpoco  then  formed  like  perpeoi  from  perpov- 
Compare  further  x^rpa,  idopai,  tarpon  etc.,  Brugmann,  Griech. 

Gramm,  igoo,  p.  192  f.  Numerous  examples  are  given  in  Kiihner- 
Blass,  AusfUhrl.  Gramm,  der  griech.  Sprache,  1892,  iv.  271.” 

Cf.  H.  Cremer,  Biblisch-theologisches  Worterbuch,^  1883  (E.  T. 
p.  408),  sub  voc.:  “Meanwhile  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration 

that  Xvrpov  in  profane  Greek  denotes  also  the  means  of  expiation 
with  reference  to  the  intended  result  as  in  .®sch.  Choeph.  48,  Xvrpov 
aiparog,  following  Xvetv  in  the  sense  of  expiatory  acts.” 
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the  general  sense  of  a recompense.^®  “Avt/oov  ‘means  of  de- 
liverance’ {Ldsemittel) says  Franz  Steinleitner®®  quite  ac- 
curately, “is  employed  by  the  old  writers  almost  universally 
(mostly  in  the  plural)  in  the  sense  of  the  ransom  {L'dse- 
geld)  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  a prisoner,  in  accordance  with 
the  use  of  Aveiv  for  the  liberation  (Atisldsmig)  of  prison- 
ers, especially  by  ransoming  (Loskaiif) It  is  only  a 
special  application  of  this  general  sense  when  the  word  is 
found  in  use  in  inscriptions  and  papyri  as  the  technical  term 
for  the  manumission-price  of  slaves.®^  Its  occurrence  on 
two  late  inscriptions  of  a piacular  character  found  near 
Kones  in  Lydia,  on  the  other  hand,  illustrates  its  less  com- 
mon use  of  a means,  an  instrument,  of  expiation.®^  Both  of 

Liddell  and  Scott,  sub  voc.:  “3.  generally,  a recompense,  KafiAruiv 
Find.  I.  8 (7).  I.” 

Die  Beicht  im  Zusammenhange  mit  der  sakraien  Rechtspflege  in 
der  Antike.  1913,  p.  37. 

“The  same  word,”  continues  Steinleitner,  “in  the  plural,  is  em- 
ployed in  three  documents  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  from 
Oxyrhynchus,  in  which  slaves  are  emancipated ; and  stands  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  singular  as  well  as  in  the  plural  in  the  Thessalian  stone- 
records  of  slave-manumissions.”  He  refers  for  the  papyri  to  the 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  Part  I.  ed.  by  Grenfell-Hunt  (London  1898)  p. 
105.  no.  xlviii,  . . . no.  xlix;  Part  iv.  (London  1904)  p.  199,  no.  722, 
line  24f  . . . line  29/30  . . . line  39/40;  and  also  to  L.  Mitteis,  “Papyri 
aus  Oxyrhynchus,”  in  Hermes,  vol.  24  (1889)  p.  103  f.  For  the  in- 
scriptions he  refers  to  Gualterus  Rensch,  De  Manumissionum  Titulis 
apud  Thessales,  Dissert.  Inaugural.  Philosophica,  Halis  Sax.  1908. 
Cf.  also  A.  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  East,  pp.  324!!.,  especially  33iff : 
he  gives  the  literature. 

They  are  described  and  expounded  by  Steinleitner,  as  cited.  The 
longer  of  the  two  inscriptions  reads : “"Erovs  Artemidorus,  the 

son  of  Diodotus  and  Amia,  together  with  his  six  kinsmen,  witting 
and  unwitting,  Xvrpov  according  to  the  command  of  Mem  Tyrannos 
and  Zeus  Ogmenos  and  the  Gods  with  him.”  Steinleitner  explains : 
“Artemidorus  and  his  kindred  free  themselves  from  the  God  to  whom 
they  have  become  indebted  through  a transgression,  which  had  oc- 
curred partly  wittingly  and  partly  unwittingly,  by  means  of  a \vTpov  to 
which  the  God  had  himself  given  the  injunction  through  a dream- 
image  or  the  mouth  of  the  priest.  This  Avrpov  consists  in  this  case 
certainly  not  of  money,  but  of  the  confession  of  guilt  (Schuld)  and 
the  erection  of  this  public  expiatory  monument.”  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, however,  to  labor  to  derive  this  expiatory  usage  of  \vrpov  from 
its  use  as  the  price  of  the  manumission  of  slaves.  The  expiatory  use 
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these  are,  however,  only  special  applications  serving  rather 
to  illustrate  than  to  qualify  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
term  as  just  the  price  paid  as  a ransom  in  order  to  secure 
release.^® 

The  formation  of  X.vTpov  was  not  due  to  any  serious  need 
of  a term  of  its  significance.  It  has  synonyms  enough.^* 
Its  formation  must  be  traced  to  the  natural  influence  of  its 
primitive,  Xveiv,  dominating  the  mind  when  the  idea  of  ran- 
soming occupied  it,  and  leading  to  the  framing  from  it  of 
derived  vocables  expressive  of  that  idea.  It  “came  natural” 
to  a Greek,  in  other  words,  when  he  wished  to  say  ransom, 
to  say  \vrpov,  because  when  he  thought  of  ransoming  he 
thought  in  terms  of  Xveiv.  This  is  an  indication  of  the 
strength  of  the  association  of  the  idea  of  ransoming  with 
Avetv;  but,  after  all,  the  idea  of  ransoming  was  connected 
with  X.veiv  only  by  association.  It  was  not  the  intrinsic 
sense  of  that  verb  but  only  a signification  which  had — how- 
ever firmly — been  attached  to  it  by  usage.  Accordingly  the 
process  of  word-formation  which  began  with  XvTpov  did  not 
stop  with  it.  It  went  on  and  built  upon  it  a new  verb  with 
the  distinctive  meaning  of  just  ransoming, — Xvrpovv,  \vt- 
povaOai, — which  meant  and  could  mean  nothing  but  to  release 
for  or  by  a ransom."®  If  Xveiv,  by  a convention  of  speech, 

was  current  from  the  days  of  Pindar  and  Aeschylus.  What  these  in- 
scriptions show  is  that  Xvrpov  was  in  use  not  only  of  the  emancipation 
price  of  slaves  but  also  of  the  expiatory  offering  for  guilt,  until  after 
the  Christian  era.  Cf.  also  Deissmann,  p.  332,  note  2. 

Stephens’  definition  very  fairly  describes  its  fundamental  signifi- 
cance : “Redemptorium,  Redemptionis  Pretium,  Pretium  redempti, 

sine  adjectione,  quod  Bud.  ex  Livio  affert;  Quod  pro  redemptione 
dependitur,  Pretium  quo  captivi  redimuntur ; ab  ea  sc  verbi  XveaOai 
signif.  qua  ponitur  pro  Redimo.” 

aXXayp-a,  avTaXXaypa,  rip.r],  ttoivt],  anoiva,  ^waypta,  avTiij/vxov- 
"A-TroLva  is  regularly  used  in  the  Iliad  in  the  sense  of  Xvrpov,  Xvrpa', 
perhaps  also  in  that  of  ^wdypta',  the  verb  aTroivdoj  formed  from  it  and 
used  in  the  active  of  demanding  the  fine  from  the  murderer,  is  in  the 
middle  the  synonym  of  Xvrpoi'v  to  hold  to  ransom. 

Jelf,  Grammar,  as  cited,  Vol.  I,  p.  332  (§  330,  e)  : “Verbs  in  dw 
mostly  from  substantives  and  adjectives  of  the  II  decl  . . . have  a 
factitive  meaning,  making  to  be  that  w’hich  the  primitive  expresses,  as 
TTvpooi,  I on  fire  from  71-fip ; ^vaow,  I gild,  from  ^vcrds!  SrjXow, 
I make  known  from  S^Xos-” 
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had  come  to  express  the  idea  of  ransoming,  this  remained 
a mere  convention  of  speech;  the  word  intrinsically  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  loose,  to  release,  and  was  used  in  this 
wider  sense  side  by  side  with  its  employment  in  the  sense  of 
ransoming.  But  Xvrpow  meant  intrinsically  just  to  ransom 
and  nothing  else,  and  could  lose,  not  the  suggestion  merely, 
but  the  open  assertion  of  specifically  ransoming  as  the  mode 
of  deliverance  of  which  it  spoke,  only  by  suffering  such  a 
decay  of  its  native  sense  as  to  lose  its  very  heart.  He  who 
said  kvrpovv,  \vrpova6ai  said  \vrpov,  and  he  who  said  Aut- 
pov  not  merely  intimated  but  asserted  ransom.  The  only 
reason  for  the  existence  of  this  verb  was  to  set  by  the  side 
of  the  ambiguous  Aifeiv  (dTroAueiv)  an  unambiguous  term 
which  would  convey  with  surety,  and  without  aid  from  the 
context  or  from  the  general  understanding  ruling  its  use, 
the  express  sense  of  ransoming.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
observe  therefore  that  throughout  the  whole  history  of  pro- 
fane Greek  literature  kvrpovv,  X.vrpovcr6ai  maintained  this  sense 
unbrokenly.  Its  one  meaning  is  just  “to  ransom”;  in  the 
active  voice  in  the  sense  of  to  release  on  receipt  of  a ransom, 
and  in  the  middle  voice  in  the  sense  of  to  release  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a ransom.  We  could  ask  no  better  proof  of  this 
than  that  neither  H.  Oltramare^®  nor  Th.  Zahn,^^  both  of 


26  Commentaire  sur  I’Epistre  aux  Romains,  i88i,  I.  p.  308. 

2'^  Romerbrief^  p.  179.  Zahn  remarks  that  the  regular  meaning  of 
the  active  Xvrpovv,  aTroXvrpovv  is  dimittere,  and  of  the  middle  Avt- 
povdOatt  dnoXvTpova'Oai  is  redivieve,  the  XvTpov  being  supposed  in  both 
cases.  It  is  his  view,  however,  that  in  the  middle  sense,  “to  ransom,” 
the  XvTpov  may  be  neglected  and  the  verb  come  to  mean  merely  “to 
deliver.”  When  he  comes  to  give  vouchers,  however,  (p.  181.  note 
52),  he  fails  to  find  any  in  profane  Greek  for  this  loose  sense.  He 
cites  indeed  only  three  passages  from  profane  Greek:  Plato,  Tlieat. 
165.  E;  Polyb.  18  (al.  17),  16,  i;  Plutarch,  Cimon,  9;  all  of  which  ex- 
pressly intimate  a ransom-price  as  paid.  Plato,  Theat.  165.  E (Jowett 
III.  368)  : “He  will  have  got  you  into  his  net  out  of  which  you  will 

not  escape,  until  you  have  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  sum 
which  is  to  be  paid  for  your  release.”  Polybius,  18  (al.  17),  16,  i 
(Schuckburgh  II.  216)  : “King  Attains  had  for  some  time  past  been 

held  in  extraordinary  honor  by  the  Sicyonians,  ever  since  the  time 
that  he  ransomed  the  sacred  land  of  Apollo  for  them  at  the  cost  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.”  Plutarch,  Cimon  9 (Perrin  II.  432-3)  ■ “But 
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whom  have  sought  diligently,  has  been  able  to  discover  an 
instance  to  the  contrary. 

Of  course  the  derivatives  and  compounds  of  \vrpovv, 
X.vTpovo  6ai  continue  to  convey  the  idea  of  ransoming.  Im- 
pulse for  forming  them  could  arise  only  from  a feeling  out 
for  unambiguous  terms  to  express  this  idea.  For  the 
wider  notion  of  deliverance  the  derivatives  and  compounds 
of  the  primitive,  \veiv,  XveaOai,  lay  at  hand.  Not  many  de- 
rivatives and  compounds  of  Xvrpovv,  XvrpovaOaL  seem,  it  is 
true,  to  have  been  formed,  and  those  that  were  formed  ap- 
pear to  occur  only  sparsely  in  profane  Greek  literature.  Of 
the  derivatives^®  we  need  concern  ourselves  only  with 
AvTpQjcris;  of  the  compounds^®  only  with  airoXvTpovv,  a-n-o- 
XvTpovaOai  and  its  derivative,  anoXvTpwcni. 

a little  time  after  the  friends  and  kinsmen  of  the  captives  came  home 
from  Phrygia  and  Lydia  and  ransomed  every  one  of  them  at  a great 
price,  so  that  Cimon  had  four  months  pay  and  rations  for  his  fleet, 
and  besides  that,  much  gold  from  the  ransom  (Avt/oov)  left  over  for 
the  city.” 

The  Lexicons  record  no  other  uncompounded  derivative  as  oc- 
curring in  profane  Greek  except  XvTpwreov,  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  9.2.4 
(see  next  note).  Other  derivatives,  for  which  no  vouchers  from  pro- 
fane Greek  are  given,  include:  Xvrpwpui,  from  a Christian  hymn — 

“the  precious  redemption  of  our  Jesus”;  XvTpwaipos,  Photius  and 
Suidas,  “redeemable”;  XvTpwTT)pio<s,  Chron.  Pasch.,  “redeeming”; 
AvTpojT^s.  Ixx.  and  Acts,  “redeemer”;  XvrpwriKos,  Theodorus  Prodro- 
mus,  “of  or  for  ransoming.” 

-®  The  Lexicons  record  such  compound  derivatives  as  the  following : 
‘AvTiXvrpwreov  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  9.2.4:  “But  perhaps  this  is  not  al- 

ways the  case : for  instance,  must  a person  who  has  been  ransomed 
(.XvrpwOavTi)  from  robbers,  ransom  in  return  (avTLXvrpwTeov)  him 
who  ransomed  (Xvadp,evov)  him,  whoever  he  may  be?  Or  should  he 
repay  him  who  has  not  been  taken  prisoner,  but  demands  payment  as 
a debt?  Or  should  he  ransom  (XvrpwTeov)  his  father  rather  than  the 
other?  For  it  would  seem  that  he  ought  to  ransom  his  father  even  in 
preference  to  himself.”  AiaXvTp<ii(Tis>  Polyb.  6.58.11:  “But  they  frus- 

trated the  calculations  of  Hanibal  and  the  hopes  he  had  formed  of  the 
ransoming  of  the  men”  (there  is  no  suggestion  of  mutual  ransoming — 
“exchange  of  prisoners”  we  should  say : on  the  contrary,  it  is  a dis- 
tinctly one-sided  transaction, — the  Romans  were  to  pay  three  minae 
for  each  man)  ; 27.1 1.2  (al.  14)  : “Just  about  the  time  when  Perseus 

retired  for  the  winter  from  the  Roman  war,  Antenor  arrived  at 
Rhodes  from  him  to  negotiate  for  the  ransom  of  Diophanes  and  those 
who  were  on  board  with  him.  Thereupon  there  arose  a great  dispute 
among  the  statesmen  as  to  what  course  they  ought  to  take.  Philo- 
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^ AvTpaxns  is  SO  rare  in  profane  Greek  that  it  appears  to 
have  turned  up  heretofore  only  in  a single  passage,  Plutarch, 
Aratus  II.  There  we  read  of  Aratus  that  “having  a present 
of  five  and  twenty  talents  sent  him  from  the  king,  he  took 
them,  it  is  true,  but  gave  them  all  to  his  fellow-citizens  who 
wanted  money,  among  other  purposes  for  the  ransoming  of 
those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  (eis  tc  TaXXa  Kal  XvTpwaiv 
al)(P-o.Xd>T(uv^ 

"A-n-oXvTpovv  (active  voice)  occurs  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently, but  aTToXvTpovcrOaL  (middle  voice)  and  a7roXvTpw(n<:  are 
again  very  rare.  How  the  active,  aTroXvTpow  is  employed, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  examples,  which  are  all 
that  the  lexicographers  adduce.  Plato,  Laws,  XI,  p.  919  A 
(Jowett,  IV,  p.  430)  : He  “treats  them  as  enemies  and 

captives  who  are  at  his  mercy,  and  will  not  release  (arroXv- 
Tpu(T7j)  them  until  they  have  paid  the  highest,  most  exorbi- 
tant and  base  price.”  The  Epistle  of  Philip  to  the  Athen- 
ians in  Demosthenes  159,  15:  “He  put  Amphilochus  to 

ransom  (aTroXvrpoiae)  for  nine  talents.”  Polybius  2.6.6: 
“They  made  a truce  with  the  inhabitants  to  deliver  up  all 
freemen  and  the  city  of  Phoenice  for  a fixed  ransom  (d-n-o- 
XvTpilxravres) Polybius  22.2 1 .8 : “On  a large  sum  of  gold 
being  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  woman,  he  led  her  off 
to  put  her  to  ransom  (aTroXvrpwaav) Stephens 

phenax,  Theatetus  and  their  party  were  against  entering  into  such  an 
arrangement  upon  any  terms,  Deinon  and  Polyaratus  were  for  doing 
so.  Finally  they  did  enter  upon  an  arrangement  for  their  redemption.” 
’EKXvTpovaOai,  Scholium  on  Homer.  Odyss.  IV.35 : When  princely 

Telemachus  and  the  proud  son  of  Nestor  arrived  at  Menelaus’  palace, 
Eteoneus  asks  whether  they  are  to  be  received  or  sent  about  their 
business.  Menelaus  replies  that  of  course  they  are  to  be  received : 
they  had  themselves  often  had  to  depend  on  the  courtesy  of  strangers, 
“and  we  must  look  to  Zeus  henceforth  to  keep  us  safe  from  harm.” 
The  Scholium  explains  this  as  meaning  that  they  would  have  to  hope, 
“that  after  these  things  he  (Zeus)  may  deliver  (iKXvTpojoTjTai)  us 
from  the  impending  distress.”  There  is  no  obvious  implication  of 
ransoming  here,  but  Liddell  and  Scott  quite  naturally  define  the  word, 
with  this  sole  voucher,  “to  redeem  by  payment  of  ransom.”  ’ETriAurpos. 
set  at  liberty  for  ransom,  Strabo,  ii.  p.  496:  a S’av  AdySojoiv  ’emXvrpa 
'TTOLOVVTai  /xxSi'tos-  IlapaAiiTpoiVi'"?  ^iven  by  Athenaeus  Grammati- 
cus, p.  368,  as  the  name  of  a comedy  by  Satades. 
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adds  that  Lucian  somewhere  says  of  Achilles  that  “he  ran- 
somed (aTroXvTpo)CTa<s)  the  body  of  Hector  for  a small  sum.” 
For  the  middle,  aTToXvTpovuOai  only  late  passages  are  cited. 
Th.  Zahn,  however,  remarks  very  properly,^®  that  while  “the 
middle  airoXvrpovaOai  is  very  rare,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible,”  it  nevertheless  “lies  in  essentially  the  same  sense 
as  the  middle  XvrpovaOai  at  the  basis  of  the  use  of  the  pas- 
sive in  Zeph.  iii.  i (iii.  3),®^  and  in  Plutarch,  Pompey,  24.” 
In  this  passage  of  Plutarch®'  we  read  that  Helo  who  had 
been  taken  captive  by  pirates  “was  ransomed  {airtXvTpwO-q) 
with  a great  sum.”  In  these  passages  a-rroXvrpovaOaL 
is  the  passive  of  the  middle,  not  of  the  active,  sense.  The 
lexicographers  cite  only  two  passages  in  which  the  middle  is 
actually  found.  Pantaenus,  a Macedonian  rhetorician  of 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  relates  how 
Aristocrates  the  Athenian,  entering  a Spartan  port  in  a ship 
disguised  as  peaceful,  was  able  by  this  ruse  to  slay  some  and 
to  abduct  others  as  prisoners,  which  last,  he  adds,  “Aristo- 
cles  ransomed  with  a great  sum  (ous  ttoAAwv  ’Apuj- 

tokA^s  aTToAurpwo-aTo).”®®  That  is  the  manuscript  reading. 
Nevertheless  the  modern  editors,  adopting  an  emendation 
of  Casaubon’s,  print  ’Apio-TOKparr/s  for  ’AptoroKA^s.  By  this 

Romerbriep  p.  181,  Note  52. 

The  LXX  here  reads,  ^ rj  eVtc^av?;?  Kal  airoXtXvrp(ap.evr)  ttoAis — 
“Alas,  the  glorious  and  ransomed  city.”  Oltramare  (on  Rom.  3.24) 
wishes  to  render,  “relaxed,  licentious.”  Morison  supports  Zahn  quite 
properly  in  insisting  on  the  sense  of  ransomed. 

32  Reiske,  p.  775. 

33  Strategemata.  V.  40:  Ed.  Mursinna,  Berlin,  1756  p.  326.  In  a note 

it  is  said  : “Read,  ’ApurTO/cpaTJ/s-  For  aiToXvTpwaaTo  is  not  redemit, 

but  pro  redemptione  exegit.  Casaubon."  Accordingly  the  Teubner 
Ed.  1877,  edited  by  Melber,  p.  270,  prints  ’Apto-TOKpdnjs  in  the  text 
with  the  note,  “‘ApLUTOKpdTrjs  Casaubon ; ’ApiaTOKXgs  F ” “F”  is  the 
archetype  from  which  all  extant  MSS.  are  descended.  It  reads 
’ApiaTOKXrj<;  which  Casaubon  in  the  editio  princeps  (Lugdunum  Bata- 
vorum  1589)  already  suggested  should  be  changed  to  ’ApicrroKpaTT^s 
on  the  ground  reported  above.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  reading, 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  proposed  emendation  is  a bad  one.  For 
not  only  does  the  middle  dnoXvTpovaOaL  but  the  middle  of  the 
simple  XvTpovcrOaL  and  the  middles  Xve<j6aL  and  aTroXveaOai  before 
them,  all  mean  distinctly  not  put  to  ransom  but  ransom. 
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correction  the  meaning  of  d-n-oXvTpwaaTo  is  transformed,  and 
we  are  made  to  read  it,  “Extorted  a great  sum  for  their 
ransom” : that  is  to  say,  the  middle  is  given  the  active  sense. 
This  result  is  unacceptable  in  view  of  the  regular  middle 
sense  preserved  in  Aveo-0at,  d7roAt'eo-0ai,  XvrpovaOai,  implied  for 
dTTokvTpovo-dai  in  the  passive  use  noted  above,  and  actually 
appearing  in  the  middle  diroXvTpovaOai  elsewhere.  It  must  be 
held  questionable,  therefore,  whether  the  text  of  the  passage 
has  been  rightly  settled  by  the  editors : we  need  a different 
subject  or  else  a different  voice  for  the  verb.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  in  the  only  remaining  passage  in  which  it 
is  cited,  the  Emperor  Julian  uses  dTroXvTpoiadaL  in  its  expected 
middle  sense,  and  as  the  general  equivalent  of  Xvrpova-Oai. 
“Whom,  then,”  he  says,®^  “are  we  to  regard  as  slaves? 
Shall  it  be  he  whom  we  buy  for  so  many  silver  drachmas, 
for  two  minae,  or  for  ten  staters  of  gold  ? Probably  you  will 
say  that  such  a man  is  truly  a slave?  And  why?  Is  it  be- 
cause we  have  paid  down  money  for  him  to  a seller?  But 
in  that  case  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  we  ransom 
(XvTpovp.(.6a)  would  be  slaves.  And  yet,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  law  permits  these  their  freedom  when  they  have  come 
safe  home,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ransom  (d-TroXvrpov- 
pf.6a)  them,  not  that  they  may  become  slaves  but  that  they 
may  be  free.  Do  you  see,  then,  that  in  order  to  make  a 
ransomed  man  (Av-rpofieVTa)  a slave,  it  is  not  enough  to  pay 
down  a sum  of  money?”®® 

The  noun  dtroXvTp<aai^  might  express  the  action  of  either 
the  active  or  the  middle  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is 
formed.®®  Zahn  remarks  :®‘  “For  the  corresponding  use  of 

Sixth  Oration,  to  the  Uneducated  Cynics:  Works,  ed.  by  C.  Wright 
1913.  vol.  ii.  p.  44;  ed.  Teubner,  1875.  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

35  Stephens  cites  also  the  late  Christian  writer  Nicetas,  Paraphrasis 
carm.  arcan.  S.  Gregorii  Nas.  Ed  Dronk,  p.  26.  221 ; i.e.,  Mignc,  Patr. 
Grace.  38.  705.  Nicetas  simply  speaks  of  what  Christ  did  that  he  might 
redeem  (dTroXvTpMcrrjTai)  men. 

3®  Zahn,  Romerbrief^.  p.  179-181  says : “We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
according  as  we  take  our  start  from  the  regular  sense  of  the  active 
XvTpovV)  oLTToXvTpovv  (dimittere)  or  from  that  of  the  middle, 
XvTpovaOai,  diroXvTpovaOaL  (redimere),  the  derived  substantive  will 
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aTToXvTpwcnsi” — that  is  to  say  for  the  use  of  it  in  a sense  cor- 
responding to  the  middle  sense  of  the  verb,  “to  secure  re- 
lease by  paying  ransom” — “it  seems  that  undoubted  exam- 
ples are  lacking.  Polybius,  6.58.11 ; 27.1 1.3,  uses  SLaXvTpwara 
in  its  stead,  and  most  writers  content  themselves  with  Xvt- 
poidis.”  This  is  already  to  say  that  the  use  of  aTroXvTpwai^  in 
this  sense  has  the  support  of  its  cognates ; and  certainly  there 
is  nothing  in  its  own  very  rare  usage  to  object.  The  lexicons 
give,  it  is  true,  only  a single  instance  of  the  word’s  occur- 
rence — Plutarch,  Pompey  24®® — and  in  this  instance  it  ex- 
presses the  action  of  the  active  voice  of  the  verb.®®  “Music,” 
we  read,  “and  dancing  and  banquets  all  along  the  shore,  and 
seizings  of  officers  and  ransomings  of  captured  cities  (xal 
TToAetov  alxpia\wT(i)v  airo\vrp(a(rei<s)  were  a reproach  to  the  Roman 
supremacy.”*®  Another  instance,  however,  has  turned  up 
in  an  inscription  from  Kos  of  the  first  or  second  Christian 
century,  in  which  the  word  expresses  the  action  of  the  mid- 
dle voice.  The  inscription  is  speaking  of  that  form  of 

designate  either  the  action  of  him  who  discharges  or  releases  from 
duress”  (there  should  be  added:  “on  receipt  of  a ransom”)  “him  that 
is  in  duress  to  him,  or  the  action  of  him  who  by  means  of  the  payment 
of  a ransom,  or  else  without  such  a payment”  (there  is  no  justification 
in  profane  Greek  for  this  last  clause)  “secures  the  release  of  one  in 
duress  to  another,  be  it  person  or  thing.” 

P.  181.  Note  52. 

3*  Reiske.  p.  754. 

So  it  is  rightly  taken  both  by  Zahn  (p.  181,  note  52)  and  Oltra- 
mare  (I.  310). 

'*0  Liddell  and  Scott  refer  also  to  Philo,  2.  463  Mangey,  that  is  to 
say  to  Quod  Ontn.  Prob.  Liber,  § 17.  med. : “He  judged  a violent  death 
preferable  to  the  life  that  was  before  him,  and  despairing  of  ransom- 
ing {airoXvTpfacnv) , he  cheerfully  slew  himself.”  Here  dTroAuTpcoots 
expresses  distinctly  the  action  of  the  middle  voice  of  the  verb.  In 
the  account  given  by  Aristeas  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  letter  to 
Philocrates  (c/.,  also  Josephus,  Antt.  XII.  ii.  2 ff)  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Jews  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  changes  are  rung  on  anoXvav, 
aTToAufftS)  aTToXvTpovv  (20),  aTToXvTpuKTi^  (12,  33)  in  the  sense  of  secur- 
ing release  by  payment  of  a ransom.  The  transaction  was  not  a mere 
liberation,  but  involved  the  payment  of  a ransom — twenty  drachmas 
for  each  (20  and  22), — the  whole  sum  amounting  to  more  than  400 
talents  (20)  ; “More  than  400  talents  rrj'i  aTroXvTpd>aeo}<s”  that  is  to  say 
“of  redemption  money,”  says  Josephus  (Niese  HI.  77,  line  11.)  Cf., 
§ 27  with  Josephus  XII.  ii.  2 ad  fin. 
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manumission  of  slaves,  very  widely  current  after  the  period 
of  the  Diadochi  and  illustrated  by  a great  number  of  in- 
scriptions at  Delphi,  in  which  the  slave  really  purchased  his 
own  liberty,  but  did  so  through  the  intermediation  of  priests 
so  as  ostensibly  to  be  purchased  by  a God.  The  purchase 
money  deposited  in  the  temple  for  the  purpose  is  called  the 
kvTpov  or  All-pa.  In  the  inscription  in  question,  those  who 
perform  the  aTreAev^epwo-is  are  instructed  “not  to  make  formal 
record  of  the  diroAilTpioo-ts  until  the  priests  have  reported  that 
the  necessary  sacrifice  has  been  made.”*^  Both  Deissmann 
and  Zahn  apparently  suppose  that  the  paralleling  of 
aTroXvTpo)(TL<:  here  with  aireXevOipwcns  empties  it  of  its  specific 
meaning.  This  is  obviously  unjustified ; the  transaction  was 
a manumission  (dTreAei'^epwo-is)  which  took  place  by  means 
of  a payment  (Xvrpov,  XvTpa.)  and  was  therefore,  more  ex- 
actly described,  a ransoming  (dTroAuTpioacs).  We  are  clearly 
to  interpret:  those  who  make  the  manumission  are  not  to 
record  the  sale  until  the  whole  transaction  is  actually  com- 
pleted; and  the  two  terms  are  respectively  in  their  right 
places.*^ 

Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  profane  usage  of 
the  derivatives  of  Xvrpov,  we  perceive,  the  intrinsic  signifi- 

A.  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  East,  p.  331  note  4;  cf.,  Th.  Zahn, 
Romerhrief,^  p.  180  note  51.  Both  Deissmann  and  Zahn  give  the  funda- 
mental references. 

Naturally  the  details  of  the  transactions  in  which  slaves  pur- 
chased their  freedom  varied  endlessly.  There  are  instances  on  record 
in  which  the  money  is  paid  down,  but  the  manumission  is  to  take  effect 
only  at  some  future  time,  say  at  the  master’s  death.  There  are  others 
in  which  the  manumission  is  so  far  only  partial  that  the  slave  remains 
bound  to  certain  specified  services.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  manumission  is  accomplished  on  credit,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  enjoyed  on  sufferance  until  the  price  is  paid  in.  This  class  of 
freedmen  appears  to  have  been  known  as  •jraXai  ikevOepoi-  “To  such 
a suspended  freedom,”  writes  L.  Mitteis  (Reichsrecht  und  Volksrecht, 
etc.  1891,  p.  388),  “must  be  reckoned  the  remission  of  the  purchase 
money  (Losegelt)  in  the  will  of  the  master,  as  in  the  testament  of 
Lyko  (Diog.  Laert.  V.  61-64),  where  we  read:  Ar)p.r]Tplw  plv  i\ev6ip<o 
TraAai  ovri  a<j>ir}pi  nx  Xvrpa  [to  Demetrius  who  is  a TraXai  IXevOepO'i  I 
remit  the  purchase-money] ; E.  Curtins  has  already  recognized  that  a 
TrdAat  eAeii^epos  who  is  still  in  debt  for  his  purchase  money,  is  cer- 
tainly no  real  freeman,  but  only  a statu  liber  (Anecdot.  p.  ii).” 
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cance  of  \vTpov  continuously  determines  their  meaning.^® 
This  was  to  be  expected.  The  case  is  not  similar  to  that  of 
such  a word  as,  say,  “dilapidated”  in  English  which  readily 
loses  in  figurative  usages  all  suggestion  of  its  underlying 
reference  to  stones;  or  even  to  that  of  such  a word  as  “re- 
deem” itself  in  English,  which  easily  rubs  off  its  edges  and 
comes  to  mean  merely  to  buy  out  and  even  simply  to  release. 
The  bases  of  these  words  are  foreign  to  English  speech  and 
do  not  inevitably  obtrude  themselves  on  the  consciousness  of 
every  one  who  employs  them.  AvTpov  was  a distinctively 
Greek  word,  formed  from  a Greek  primitive  in  everyday 
use,  according  to  instinctively  working  Greek  methods  of 
word-formation,  carrying  with  them  regular  modifications 
of  sense.  No  Greek  lips  could  frame  it,  no  Greek  ear  could 
hear  it,  in  any  of  its  derivatives,  without  consciousness  of  its 
intrinsic  meaning.  This  is,  of  course,  not  to  say  that  the 
word  could  not  conceivably  lose  its  distinctive  sense.  But  in 
words  of  this  kind  the  processes  of  such  decay  are  difficult, 
and  illustrations  of  it  are  comparatively  rare;  especially 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  terms  in  question  stand  out  on  a 
background  of  a far  more  widely  current  use  of  their  primi- 
tive in  the  broader  sense.  A Greek  might  well  be  tempted 
to  use  AAtv  and  its  derivatives  in  the  sense  of  Xvrpovv  and  its 
derivatives ; and  in  point  of  fact  he  did  so  use  them  copious- 
ly. But  it  would  not  be  natural  for  him  to  reverse  the 
process  and  use  Xvrpovv  and  its  derivatives  in  the  sense  of 
Xveiv.  It  may  be  natural  for  us,  standing  at  a sales-counter, 
to  say  “I  will  take  that,”  meaning  to  “buy” ; but  it  would 
never  be  natural  for  us  to  say,  “I  will  buy  that,”  meaning 
merely  to  “take.”  In  the  group  of  words  built  up  around 
\vTpov  the  Greek  language  offered  to  the  New  Testament  a 
series  of  terms  which  di.stinctly  said  ransom;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  we  think  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  using  Greek  naturally  we  must  think  of  them  as 
feeling  the  intrinsic  significance  of  these  words  as  they 

The  only  apparent  exception  which  we  have  noted  is  the  use  of 
iKkvTpovadaL  in  a scholium  on  Homer,  Odyss.  IV.  35 ; see  above,  note 
29. 
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used  them,  and  as  using  them  only  when  they  intended  to 
give  expression  to  this  their  intrinsic  significance.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  Greek,  to  the  manner  born,  could  write 
down  any  word,  the  center  of  which  was  Xvrpov,  without 
consciousness  of  ransoming  as  the  mode  of  deliverance  of 
which  he  was  speaking. 

The  fact  is  not  to  be  obscured,  of  course,  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  were  not  in  the  strict  sense  Greeks. 
At  the  most  Luke  enjoys  that  unique  distinction;  and  even 
he  may  have  been  in  the  wide  sense  a Hellenist  rather  than 
in  the  strict  sense  a Hellene.  The  rest  were  Jews:  even 
Paul,  coming  out  of  the  Diaspora,  yet  was  able  to  speak  in 
Aramaic;  and  apart  from  him  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  they  were  all  of  immediate  Palestinian 
origin  and  traditions.  Moreover  they  all  had  in  their  hands 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  and  may  be 
thought  to  have  derived  their  Greek  religious  terminology 
from  it.  We  must,  therefore,  ascertain,  we  are  told,  how 
the  group  of  words  built  up  on  XvTpov  are  employed  Jn  the 
Septuagint  before  we  can  venture  to  pass  upon  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  used  in  the  New  Testament.  And  in  turn- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  it  must  be  confessed,  a surprising 
thing  confronts  us.  Words  of  this  group  are  certainly  em- 
ployed in  the  Septuagint  without  clear  intimation  of  ran- 
soming. This  remarkable  phenomenon  is  worthy  of  our 
careful  and  discriminating  attention. 

II 

A considerable  number  of  words  of  this  group  occur  in 

the  Septuagint Xvrpov,  [dvnXvrpov],  XvrpovaOai,  XvTp<i>cn<;,  Aut 

pa>Tijs,  XvTpoiTOS,  anoXvTpovv,  aTroAvTpajcris  CKAvTpojcrts.  Some  of 
these,  however,  occur  very  seldom,  and  only  one,  XvrpovaOaL, 
is  copiously  employed. 

’AvriXvrpov  was  printed  in  some  of  the  early  editions  at 
Ps.  xlviii.  (xlix.)  9,  but  has  been  eliminated  in  the  modern 
critical  texts. 

Avrpov  occurs  nineteen  times  and  always,  of  course,  in  the 
quite  simple  sense  of  a ransom-price.  H.  Oltramare  gives 
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a very  good  account  of  its  usage.**  “Avrpov,  usually  in  the 
plural  \vrpa,  (=*1S3,  ]T'nS,  ) *“  designates  an  indemni- 
fication, a pecuniary  compensation,  given  in  exchange 
for  a cessation  of  rights  over  a person  or  even  a thing, 
ransom.  It  is  used  for  the  money  given  to  redeem  a field, 
Lev.  XXV.  24 — the  life  of  an  ox  about  to  be  killed.  Ex.  xxi. 
30 — one’s  own  life  in  arrest  of  judicial  proceedings,  Num. 
XXXV.  31,  32,  or  of  vengeance,  Prov.  vi.  35, — the  first-born 
over  whom  God  had  claims,  Num.  iii.  46,  48,  51,  Lev. 
xviii.  15,  etc.  It  is  ordinarily  used  of  the  ransom  given  for 
redemption  from  captivity  or  slavery.  Lev.  xix.  20,  Is.  xlv. 
13,  etc.” 

The  adjective  AvTpwros  occurs  only  twice,  in  a single  con- 
nection (Lev.  XXV.  31,  32),  in  which  we  are  told  that  the 
houses  in  unwalled  villages  and  in  the  Levitical  cities  were 
alike  at  all  times  redeemable  (XvTpwral  8td  Travros  eaovTai:  rep- 
resenting ) . 

The  compound  active  noun,  iKXvTpwcns,  occurs  only  a 
single  time  (Num.  iii.  49)  : “And  for  rd  \vrpa  . . . thou 

shalt  take  five  shekels  apiece  . . . and  thou  shalt  give  the 
money  to  Aaron  and  to  his  sons  as  AApa  of  the  supernumer- 
ary among  them ; . . . and  Moses  took  the  money,  rd  AvVpo 
of  the  supernumerary,  for  the  eKAApcoo-ts  of  the  Levites  . . . 
and  Moses  gave  rd  \vrpa  of  the  supernumeraries  to  Aaron 
and  his  sons.” 

The  compound  verb,  airoXvTpovv  occurs  twice,  once  in  the 
active  voice  (Ex.  xxi.  8*®  for  the  Hiphil  of  iTtS  ) and 

**  Comm,  sur  I’epitre  aux  Romains,  1881.  I.  p.  308. 

“'32  six  times:  Ex.  xxi.  30,  xxx.  12,  Num.  xxxv.  31,  32,  Prov. 
vi.  35,  xiii.  8;  |n3  seven  times:  Num.  iii.  46,  48,  51,  Ex.  xxi.  30, 

Num.  iii.  49,  Lev.  xix.  20,  xviii.  15;  nSwi  five  times,  Lev.  xxv.  24,  26, 
51,  53;  xxvii.  31;  also  "^'rin  once,  Is.  xlv.  13.  Cf.,  G.  Hollmann,  Die 
Bedeutung  des  Todes  Jesti,  1901,  p.  102.  Hollmann  notes  that  \vrpa 
occurs  in  the  same  sentence  as  the  rendering  both  of  133  and 
iin3  in  Ex.  xxi.  30.  “If  there  be  laid  on  him  a 13:3  he  shall  give 
for  the  jr*i3  of  his  life  whatever  is  laid  on  him.” 

*®A.  Seeberg,  Der  Tod  Christi,  p.  218  says  that  in  this  passage  “the 
master  to  whom  the  Israelitish  maiden  bought  by  him  does  not  prove 
to  be  pleasing,  is  required  m3ni , which  the  LXX  translate 
aTToXvTpwaet  avTgv,  and  that  of  course  cannot  mean,  ‘he  shall  buy  her 
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once  in  the  passive  voice  (Zeph.  iii.  i (3)  for  the  Niphal 
of  “7S3  ) . In  both  instances  the  idea  of  ransoming  is  ex- 
press; and,  as  Th.  Zahn  points  out,  the  sense  in  which  the 
passive  is  used  in  Zeph.  iii.  i (3)  presupposes  the  middle, 
aTrokvTpovcrdaL,  in  the  seiise  of  “to  deliver  by  the  payment  of 
a ransom.”  Thus  this  verb  bears  the  distinctive  active  and 
middle  senses  in  the  Septuagint  which  it  and  its  congeners 
bear  in  profane  Greek. 

So  far  the  Septuagint  usage  shows  no  modification  of 
that  of  profane  Greek.  No  modification  can  be  assumed 
even  with  reference  to  aTroAvrpwo-is,  the  active  substantive  de- 
rived from  a.Tro\vTpovv,  aTroX.vTpova-6ai.  This  term  occurs  only 
in  Dan.  iv.  32  (29  or  30)  LXX  in  a context  which  at  first 
sight  might  mislead  us  into  giving  it  the  undifferentiated 
signification  of  just  “deliverance.”  “And  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  years,”  we  read,  “the  time  of  my  aTro\vTpw(reo}<;  came, 
and  my  sins  and  my  ignorance  were  fulfilled  in  the  sight  of 
the  God  of  heaven.”  . . . The  “deliverance”  here  spoken  of, 
however,  must  be  held  to  be  defined  by  the  preceding  context 
as  resting  on  a “ransoming.”  There  is  a manifest  reference 
back  from  this  verse  to  iv.  24  where  the  king  is  exhorted  to 
pray  God  concerning  his  sins  and  “to  redeem  (Xvrptaa-ai)  all 
his  iniquities  with  almsgiving.”^’  No  doubt  the  emphasis 
is  thrown  on  the  result  of  the  ransoming,  on  the  deliverance 
in  which  it  has  at  last  issued.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason 
why  the  compound  term  is  used  here — dTroAvTpwo-is, — the 

free’  but  only  ‘he  shall  free  her.’”  But  verse  ii  opposes  “her  going 
out  for  nothing,  without  money,”  to  the  disposal  of  her  required  in 
verse  8, — which  therefore  must  be  for  money.  Undoubtedly  the  E.  V. 
renders  rightly:  “Then  shall  he  let  her  be  redeemed,”  in  accordance 

with  the  proper  sense  of  the  active  voice  of  the  verb — “to  release  for  a 
ransom.”  Joseph  Wirtz,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Apolytrosis,  1906,  p.  2 and 
p.  3,  note  2 has  the  right  interpretation. 

Cf.,  Dan.  IV.  24,  Theod. : “Therefore,  O King,  let  my  counsel  be 
acceptable  to  thee  and  Avrpwffat  thy  sins  with  almsgivings  and  thine 
iniquities  with  mercies  to  the  poor.”  The  Aramaic  word  rendered  by 
XvTpojaaL  here  is  p’rak — to  take  away : XvrpoKTai  accordingly  represents 
a term  which  does  not  specifically  express  a ransoming  {cf.  S.  R. 
Driver  in  loc.)  ; cf.  note  55.  Nevertheless  the  purchase  price  is  ex- 
pressed and  therefore  XvTptaaaL  is  appropriate. 
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a-rro  in  which,  signifying  “away  from,”  shifting  the  em- 
phasis from  the  process  to  the  effects.  The  two  terms, 
XvrpovaOai,  verse  24  and  dTroAvrpeoon?,  verse  32,  are  respect- 
ively in  their  right  places. 

When  we  turn  to  the  verb  \vTpova6at.  itself  and  its  two 
substantival  derivatives,  Adr/sojo-i^  and  AvrpwT^s,  we  find  our- 
selves in  deeper  water. 

Avrp<i)(TL<i  occurs  eight  times, representing  the  Hebrew 
bases  and  mS  , each  four  times.  In  four  of  its 

occurrences,  it  is  employed  in  the  simple  literal  sense  of 
ransoming  or  redeeming  (Lev.  xxv  29,  29,  48;  Num.  xviii. 
16) ; and  in  yet  another  (Ps.  xlviii.  (xlix.)  8), — “the  price 
of  the  redemption  of  his  soul” — it  is  used  equally  of  ran- 
soming by  a price,  although  now  in  the  higher,  spiritual 
sphere.  In  the  remaining  three  instances  an  implication  of 
a ransom-price  is  less  clear:  Ps.  cx  (cix),  9,  “He  sent  re- 
demption to  His  people ; He  commanded  His  covenant  for- 
ever”; Ps.  cxxix  (cxxx),  7,  “For  with  the  Lord  is  mercy, 
and  with  Him  is  plenteous  redemption” ; Is.  Ixiii.  4,  “For 
the  day  of  recompense  (avTairo86aew<;)  is  upon  them,  and  the 
year  of  redemption  is  at  hand.”  Passages  like  these  will 
naturally  receive  their  precise  interpretation  from  the  im- 
plication of  the  usage  of  their  more  copiously  employed 
primitive,  XvTpova-Oai. 

Similarly  the  noun  of  agent,  AvTpcor(/s,  which  occurs  only 
twice  (Ps.  xviii  (xix),  14;  Ixxvii  (Ixxviii),  35,  represent- 
ing ) — in  both  instances  as  an  epithet  of  God,  “our 

Redeemer” — will  necessarily  receive  its  exact  shade  of 
meaning  from  the  general  usage  of  its  primitive,  XvTpowOai. 

This  verb,  XvTpovvOai,  occurs  some  hundred  and  five  times. 
It  usually  has  at  its  base  either  (about  forty-two 

times)  or  mS  (about  forty  times),  and  rarely  pIS 
(five  times).  Sometimes,  of  course,  there  is  no  Hebrew 
base  (Sir.  xlviii.  20,  xlix.  10,  1.  24,  li.  2,  3;  Zech.  iii.  15; 
I Macc.  iv.  ii).  It  is  employed  in  more  than  one  shade 
of  meaning. 


*®We  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  Judges  i.  15. 
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First,  it  is  used  quite  literally  to  express  the  redeeming 
of  a thing  by  the  payment  for  it  of  a ransom  price.  Thus, 
for  example:  Ex.  xiii,  13,  “Every  one  of  an  ass  that  open- 
eth  the  womb,  thou  shalt  exchange  for  a sheep ; but  if  thou 
wilt  not  exchange,  thou  shalt  redeem  it;  every  first-born  of 
a man  of  thy  sons,  thou  shalt  redeem” ; Levit.  xix.  20,  “If 
any  one  lie  carnally  with  a woman,  and  she  is  a house-slave, 
kept  for  a man,  and  she  has  not  been  redeemed  with  a ran- 
som (Au't/dois)  and  freedom  has  not  been  given  to  her,  they 
shall  not  be  put  to  death,  because  she  was  not  set  free”; 
Num.  xviii.  15-17,  “And  everything  which  ojieneth  the 
womb  of  all  flesh,  whatsoever  they  offer  unto  the  Lord, 
from  man  unto  beast,  shall  be  thine;  nevertheless  the  first 
born  of  men  shall  he  redeemed  with  a ransom  (AvTpoi?),  and 
the  first-born  of  unclean  beasts  thou  shalt  redeem.  And  its 
redemption  (AApwais)  is  from  a month  old;  the  valuation 
((xvvTlfj.rjorL';)  is  five  slieckels,  according  to  the  sacred  sheckel 
— there  are  twenty  obols.”  In  this  simple  literal  usage  the 
word  occurs  about  twenty-seven  times;  but  it  seems  to  be 
confined  to  Exodus  (six  times),  Leviticus  (eighteen  times) 
and  Numbers  (three  times). 

Sharply  differentiated  from  this  literal  usage  is  a parallel 
one  in  which  Xvrpovadai  is  applied  to  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt.  Here  there  is  at  least  no  emphasis  placed  on  the 
deliverance  being  in  mode  a ransoming.  The  stress  is 
thrown  rather  on  the  power  exerted  in  it  and  the  mind  is 
focussed  on  the  mightiness  of  the  transaction.  This  is  so 
marked  that  B.  F.  Westcott  is  led  by  it  to  declare, too 
broadly,  of  the  use  of  XvrpovaOat  and  its  derivatives  in  the 
Septuagint,  that  “the  idea  of  the  exertion  of  a mighty  force, 
the  idea  that  the  ‘redemption’  costs  much,  is  everywhere 
present.”  It  is  at  least  clear  that  the  idea  that  the  redemp- 
tion from  Egypt  was  the  effect  of  a great  expenditure  of 
the  divine  power  and  in  that  sense  cost  much,  is  prominent 

Ex.  xiii.  13  bis,  15,  xxxiv.  20  bis;  Lev.  xix.  20,  xxv.  25,  30,  33,  48, 
49  bis,  54,  xxvii.  13,  15,  19,  20  bis,  27,  28,  29,  31,  33;  Num.  xviii.  25 
bis,  17.  Cf.  Dan.  iv.  24. 
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in  the  allusions  to  it,  and  seems  to  constitute  the  central  idea 
sought  to  be  conveyed.  The  earliest  passage  in  which  this 
usage  occurs  is  typical  of  the  whole  series : Ex.  vi.  6,  “Go, 
speak  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  saying,  I am  the  Lord,  and  I 
will  lead  you  forth  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
deliver  (pvao/xai)  you  from  your  bondage  and  redeem 
(\vTpwaofiai)  you  with  a high  hand  and  a great  judgment; 
and  I will  take  you  to  myself  for  my  people,  and  I will  be 
to  you  a God  and  ye  shall  know  that  I am  your  God  which 
bringeth  you  out  from  the  oppression  of  the  Egyptians.” 
Other  examples  are:  Deut.  ix.  26,  “And  I prayed  to  God 
and  said,  O Lord,  king  of  the  Gods,  destroy  not  thy  people 
and  thy  portion  which  thou  didst  redeem,  and  didst  lead 
forth  out  of  Egypt  by  thy  great  might  and  by  thy  strong 
hand  and  by  thy  high  hand”;  Neh.  i.  10,  “And  these  are 
thy  children  and  thy  people,  whom  thou  didst  redeem  by 
thy  great  power  and  by  thy  strong  hand”;  Ps.  Ixxvi 
(Ixxvii)  15,  16,  “Thou  art  the  God  that  doest  wonders, 
thou  didst  make  known  among  the  peoples  thy  power,  thou 
didst  redeem  with  thine  arm  thy  people,  the  sons  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph.”  This  usage  of  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  in 
might  lies  in  the  Pentateuch  side  by  side  with  the  former, 
occurring  in  Exodus  (three  times),  and  Deuteronomy  (six 
times),  and  occurs  on  occasion  in  the  later  books. 

Similarly  to  its  employment  to  express  the  fundamental 
national  deliverance  from  Egypt  in  the  divine  might, 
kvTpovfrOai  is  used  of  other  great  national  deliverances  in 
which  the  power  of  Jehovah  was  manifested.  In  “the  praise 
of  famous  men  and  of  our  fathers  which  begat  us,”  that 
fills  the  later  chapters  of  Sirach,  the  word  is  employed  re- 
peatedly in  this  sense:  (xlviii.  20),  “But  they  called  upon 
the  Lord  which  is  merciful  and  stretched  out  their  hands 
towards  him;  and  immediately  the  Holy  One  heard  them 
out  of  heaven,  and  delivered  them  by  the  ministry  of  Esay” ; 

Ex.  vi.  6,  XV.  13,  16;  Deut.  vii.  8,  ix.  26,  xiii.  5 (6),  xv.  15,  xxi.  8, 
xxiv.  18;  2 Sam.  vii.  23  bis;  i Chron.  xvii,  21  bis,  Neh.  i.  10,  Esther  iv. 
17  (10);  Ps.  Ixxvi  (Ixxvii.)  15,  cv.  (cvi.)  10,  cvi.  (cvii.)  2 bis;  cxxxv. 
(cxxxvi.)  2;  Mic.  vi.  4 (Is.  Ixiii.  9?) 
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(xlix.  lo),  “And  of  the  twelve  prophets  let  the  memorial  be 
blessed,  and  let  their  bones  flourish  again  out  of  their  place; 
for  they  comforted  Jacob,  and  delivered  them  by  assured 
hope’’;  (1.  22,  24),  “Now,  then  bless  ye  the  God  of  all, 
which  only  doeth  wondrous  things  everywhere.  . . . That 
he  would  confirm  his  mercy  with  us  and  deliver  us  at  his 
time.”  The  general  point  of  view  finds  clear  expression  in 
I I\Iacc.  iv.  10,  II,  “Now,  therefore,  let  us  cry  unto  heaven, 
if  peradventure  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  re- 
member the  covenant  of  our  fathers,  and  destroy  this  host 
before  our  face  this  day : that  so  all  the  heathen  may  know 
that  there  is  one  that  delivereth  and  saveth  (aw^etv)  Israel.” 
Among  these  great  deliverances  wrought  for  Israel,  the 
chief  place  is  taken,  of  course,  by  its  second  great  cardinal 
emancipation — that  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The 
employment  of  XvTpovaOai  to  express  this  deliverance  is  nat- 
urally comparatively  frequent,  and  as  naturally  it  shades  in- 
sensibly into  the  expression  of  the  Messianic  deliverance  of 
which  this  liberation  (along  with  that  from  Eg}^pt)  is 
treated  as  the  standing  type.  We  may  find  the  key-note 
struck,  perhaps,  in  Jer.  xxvii.  (1.)  33,  34;  “Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  Oppressed  have  been  the  children  of 
Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah : all  they  that  have  taken 
them  captive,  together  oppress  them  because  they  refuse  to 
let  them  go.  And  their  redeemer  is  strong,  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty is  his  name;  he  shall  judge  judgment  with  his  ad- 
versary, that  he  may  destroy  the  land  and  disquiet  the  in- 
habitants of  Babylon.  A sword  is  upon  the  Chaldeans  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon !”  . . . How  close  the 
eschatological  application  lies  may  be  illustrated  by  Is.  li.  ii 
(9  ) : “Awake,  awake  Jerusalem  and  put  on  the  strength  of 
thi,ne  arm ; awake  as  in  the  beginning  of  day,  as  the  gener- 
ation of  eternity.  Art  thou  not  she  that  dried  the  sea,  the 
deep  waters  of  the  abyss?  that  madest  the  depths  of  the  sea 
a way  for  the  delivered  (pvofievois)  and  the  redeemed  to  pass 
through?  For  by  the  Lord  shall  they  return,  and  shall  come 
into  Zion  with  joy  and  eternal  exultation.”  And  we  seem 
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fairly  on  eschatological  ground  in  Is.  xxxix.  9:  “And  there 
shall  be  no  lion  there,  neither  shall  any  of  the  evil  beasts  go 
up  upon  it,  nor  be  found  there,  but  the  redeemed  and  the 
gathered  on  account  of  the  Lord  shall  walk  in  it,  and  they 
shall  return  and  come  into  Zion  with  joy  and  everlasting 
joy  shall  be  over  their  heads. 

Not  essentially  different  is  the  employment  of  the  word 
to  express  the  intervention  of  God  for  the  deliverance  of  an 
individual  either  from  some  great  specific  evil  or  from  evil 
in  general — the  term  rising  in  the  latter  case  fully  into  the 
spiritual  region.  A couple  of  very  instructive  instances  oc- 
cur in  the  Septuagint  Daniel : iii.  88,  “Bless  ye  the  Lord, 
Ananias,  Adzarias  and  Misael,  hymn  and  exalt  him  forever; 
because  he  liberated  (e^etAero)  us  from  hades,  and  saved 
(eVwaev)  US  from  the  bonds  of  death,  and  delivered  (ippva- 
aTo)  us  from  the  midst  of  the  burning  flame,  and  redeemed 
[iXvTpmaaro')  us  from  the  fire”;  vi.  27,  “I,  Darius,  will  wor- 
ship and  serve  him  all  my  days,  for  the  idols  made  with 
hands  cannot  save  (o-wo-at)  as  the  God  of  Daniel  redeemed 
Daniel.”  Quite  similarly  we  read  in  2 Sam.  iv.  9 (and  i 
Kings  i.  29)  : “And  David  answered  Rechab  and  Baanah 
his  brother,  . . . and  said  unto  them.  As  the  Lord  liveth, 
who  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  all  adversity”;  and  in 
Ps.  cxliii.  (cxliv.)  10:  “O  God,  I will  sing  a new  song  to 
thee,  . . . who  giveth  salvation  unto  kings,  who  redeemeth 
David  his  servant  from  the  hurtful  sword”  (c/.  vii.  2).  “I 
will  thank  thee,  O Lord  King,”  says  the  son  of  Sirach  in 
his  concluding  prayer  (li.  i ff),  “and  I will  praise  thee,  O 
God  my  Savior  (crwTrjpa),  I give  thanks  to  thy  name,  because 
thou  hast  become  my  defender  and  helper,  and  hast  re- 
deemed my  body  from  destruction,  and  from  the  snare  of 
the  slanderous  tongue,  from  the  lips  that  forge  a falsehood, 
and  hast  become  my  helper  against  my  adversaries  and  hast 

In  this  general  class  there  may  he  counted  such  passages  as  Is. 
xli.  14,  xliii.  14,  xliv.  22,  23,  24,  lx.  12,  Ixiii.  9,  Jer.  xv.  21,  xxxviii. 
(xxxi.)  10,  Hos.  vii.  13,  xiii.  44,  Mic,  10,  Zeph.  (iii.  i)  iii.  15,  Zech. 
X.  8 and  perhaps  Ps.  xxiv.  (xxv.)  22,  xliii  (xliv.)  26,  Ixxiii.  (Ixiv.) 
2,  cxxix.  (cxxx.)  8. 
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redeemed  mt,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  and 
name,  from  the  teeth  of  them  that  were  ready  to  devour  me, 
from  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  my  life,  from  the  manifold 
afflictions  which  I had.  . The  Psalms  afford  a number 
of  examples  in  which  this  individual  redemption  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  spirit  is  spoken  of.  The  note  that  sounds 
through  them  is  struck  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  (xxxiv.),  22:  “The 
Lord  will  redeem  the  souls  of  his  servants,  and  none  of 
them  that  hope  in  him  shall  go  wrong.”®* 

The  redeeming  power  in  all  this  range  of  applications  of 
kvrpovaOai  is  uniformly  conceived  as  divine.  It  is  to  God, 
the  Lord  God  Almighty,  alone  that  redemption  is  ascribed, 
whether  it  be  the  redemption  of  Israel  or  of  the  individual, 
or  whether  it  be  physical  or  spiritual.  God  and  God  alone 
is  the  Redeemer  alike  of  Israel  and  of  the  individual,  in 
every  case  of  deliverance  of  whatever  order.  We  hear  in 
Sirach,  it  is  true,  of  the  Holy  One  redeeming  Israel  by  the 
hand  of  Isaiah  (xlviii.  20)  ; and  indeed,  in  a somewhat  con- 
fused sentence,  of  the  twelve  prophets,  or  of  their  bones, 
redeeming  Jacob  (xlix.  10) — or  are  we  to  assume  that  God 
is  understood  as  the  nominative  of  the  verbs  and  read: 
“But  God  comforted  Israel  and  redeemed  them  by  the  faith 
of  hope”  ? There  are  besides  two  negative  statements  which 
may  seem  to  imply  the  possibility  of  a human  redeemer. 
The  one  is  found  in  Ps.  vii.  2,  and  the  other, — a very  in- 
structive passage — in  Lam.  v.  8.®®  In  Ps.  vii.  2 David 
prays:  “O  Lord,  my  God,  in  thee  do  I put  my  hope,  save 
(awcrov)  me  from  all  that  persecute  me,  and  deliver  (pvaai) 
me ; let  him  not  seize  my  soul,  like  a lion,  while  there  is  none 

Cf.  Ps.  Iviii.  (lix.)  i,  Ixviii.  (Ixix.)  17,  cxviii.  (cxix.)  13. 

Cf.  Ps.  XXV.  (xxvi.)  II,  XXX.  (xxxi.)  5,  xxxi.  (xxxii.)  7,  xlviii 
(xlix.)  45,  liv.  (Iv.)  18,  Ixx.  (Ixxi.)  23,  Ixxi.  (Ixxii.)  14,  cii.  (ciii.)  4, 
cxvii.  (cxix.)  154:  cf.  Lam.  iii.  58. 

In  both  cases  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  by  XvTpovvOai.  is  p"'3  , 
as  it  is  also  in  Ps.  cxxxv  (cxxxvi),  24;  cf.,  the  corresponding  Aramaic 
in  Danl.  iv.  24  (and  Driver’s  note  on  it).  On  this  word  see  Giese- 
brecht,  ZATW,  1881,  p.  285  and  the  note  of  Baethgen  on  Ps.  vii.  3. 
It  is  literally  “to  snatch  away,”  “to  rescue”;  cf.,  Brown-Driver  in  loc. 
Cf.,  note  47. 
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to  redeem  (\vrpovfievov)  or  to  save  (o-w^ovtos).”  In  Lam.  v.  8 
we  read : “Slaves  have  ruled  over  us : there  is  none  to  re- 
deem (Xvrpovficvo'i)  out  of  their  hand.”  In  neither  instance 
is  it  intimated,  however,  that  a human  redeemer  could  be 
found:  despair  is  rather  expressed,  and  the  cry  is  for  the 
only  Redeemer  that  can  suffice.  It  is  only  in  Dan.  iv.  24 
that  we  find  a clear  reference  to  a human  redeemer.  “En- 
treat him  concerning  thy  sins  and  redeem  thine  iniquities 
with  alms”  (LXX) ; “redeem  thy  sins  with  alms  and  thy 
iniquities  with  mercies  to  the  poor”  (Theod.).  Here  the 
king  is  exhorted  to  ransom  his  own  soul  by  his  good  works. 
This  conception,  however,  cuts  athwart  the  whole  current 
of  the  usage  of  kvrpovaOai  in  the  Septuagint  elsewhere  when 
it  is  a matter  of  spiritual  redemption.  How  little  such  a 
point  of  view  accords  with  that  elsewhere  connected  with 
XvTpovdSai  may  be  learned  from  Ps.  xlviii.  (xlix.)  8:  “A 

brother  redeemeth  (\vrpovTaL)  not:  shall  a man  redeem 
(Xvrpwacrai)  ? He  shall  not  give  to  God  an  expiation 
(i^lkaapa)  for  himself  or  the  price  of  the  redemption  (r^v 
Tiprjv  TW9  XvTpwaews)  of  his  soul  though  he  labor  forever  and 
live  to  the  end,  so  that  he  should  not  see  corruption.”  The 
sense  of  o \vTpovpevos  in  Prov.  xxiii.  1 1 : “Remove  not  the 
ancient  landmarks  and  enter  not  into  the  possession  of  or- 
phans, for  he  that  redeemeth  them  is  a powerful  lord,  and 
judgeth  thy  judgment  with  thee,”  may  be  open  to  some 
question.  It  is  probably  the  intention  of  the  Septuagint 
translators  to  intimate  that  the  poor  are  under  the  especial 
protection  of  the  God  who  is  the  “redeemer”  by  way  of 
eminence  of  the  needy. 

The  emphasis  put  upon  the  power  of  God  manifested  in 
redemption  which  accompanies  the  entire  usage  of  kvTpovadai 
except  in  its  literal  sense,  may  tempt  us  to  suppose  that  the 
notion  of  ransoming  has  been  altogether  lost  in  this  usage. 
This  is  in  point  of  fact  widely  taken  for  granted.  B.  F. 
Westcott,  for  example,  writes  “It  will  be  obvious  from 
the  usage  of  the  LXX  that  the  idea  of  a ransom  received 
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by  the  power  from  which  the  captive  is  delivered,  is  prac- 
tically lost  in  \vTpovv6aL  etc.’’  Such  a statement  is  in  any 
case  fatally  defective.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  large  use 
of  XvrpovaOaL  in  the  Pentateuch  in  the  purely  literal  sense 
(cf.,  Daniel  iv.  24).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it 
can  be  fully  sustained  even  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
\vTpovcr6at  of  the  divine  deliverance.  No  doubt,  as  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,  the  sense  of  the  power  of  God  ex- 
erted in  the  deliverances  wrought  by  Him  comes  so  forcibly 
forward  as  to  obscure  the  implication  of  ransoming.  This 
is  pushed  so  far  into  the  background  as  to  pass  out  of  sight; 
and  not  infrequently  it  seems  to  be  pushed  not  only  out  of 
sight  but  out  of  existence.  In  a passage  like  Dan.  iii.  88 
LXX,  for  example,  there  seems  no  place  left  for  ransom- 
paying; and  the  same  may  appear  to  be  true  of  such  pas- 
sages as  Dan.  vi.  27  LXX,  Lam.  v.  8,  Ps.  vii.  2.  Nor  does 
the  synonymy  in  which  the  word  sometimes  stands  en- 
courage seeking  for  it  such  an  underlying  idea : Ex.  vi.  6, 

pvaropiai,  \vTp<t>aop.ai ; Ps.  vii.  2,  a-wcrov,  pvcrai,  \vTpovp.evov,  cru>^ov- 

Tos ; Ps.  Iviii.  (lix.)  i,  e^eiXov,  XvTpmpxu,  pvcrai;  Ps.  cv.  (cvi.)  10, 
€(T<t}(rev,  eXvTptocrev  ; Hos.  xiii.  14?  Xvcropuu,  XvTpwcropxu  ] Dan.  iii. 
88  LXX,  eietXero,  (awaey,  eppvcraTO,  eXvrpuxraTO',  Dan.  vi.  27  LXX, 
craxrai,  eXvTpataaTO I MaCC.  iv.  10,  II,  Xvrpovpicvo's, 

Nevertheless,  as  Westcott  himself  perceives,  there  is  an 
abiding  implication  that  the  redemption  has  cost  something : 
“the  idea  that  the  redemption  costs  much,”  says  he,  “is  al- 
ways present.”  Perhaps  we  may  say  that,  in  this  underly- 
ing suggestion,  the  conception  of  price-paying  intrinsic  in 
XvrpovaOaL  is  preserved,  and  in  this  the  reason  may  be  found 
why  it  appears  to  be  employed  only  when  the  mind  is  filled 
with  the  feeling  that  the  redemption  wrought  has  entailed 
the  expenditure  of  almighty  power. 

It  is  going  too  far,  in  any  case,  however,  to  say  that  the 
idea  of  ransoming  “is  practically  lost  in  XvrpovaOai  etc.”  in 
their  Septuagint  usage — as,  to  be  sure  the  insertion  of  the 
word  “practically”  may  show  that  Westcott  himself  felt. 
Whatever  may  be  the  implications  of  XvrpovadaL  when  used  to 
designate  the  intervention  of  God  in  His  almighty  power 
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for  the  deliverance  of  His  people,  there  is  evidence  enough 
to  show  that  the  feeling  of  ransoming  as  the  underlying 
sense  of  the  word  remained  ever  alive  in  the  minds  of  the 
writers.  That  could  not  in  any  event  fail  to  be  the  fact, 
because  of  the  parallel  use  of  XvrpovaOai  in  its  literal  sense; 
we  must  not  permit  to  fall  out  of  memory  that  XvrpovaOai  is 
employed  in  its  literal  sense  in  more  than  a fourth  of  all  its 
occurrences  in  the  Septuagint.  Every  now  and  then  more- 
over the  consciousness  of  the  underlying  sense  of  ransom- 
ing is  thrown  up  to  observation.  This  may  be  the  case  in  a 
passage  like  Ps.  Ixxiii.  (Ixxiv.)  2:  “Remember  thy  syna- 
gogue which  thou  didst  acquire  (eKr^o-w  = purchase)  of  old ; 
thou  didst  redeem  (iXvTpwau))  the  rod  of  thine  inheritance.” 
It  is  more  clearly  the  case  in  a passage  like  Is.  lii.  3 : “Ye 
were  sold  for  nought  (Smptdv)  and  ye  shall  not  be  redeemed 
( XvTpwOrjaeade)  with  money.”  There  is  an  intimation  here 
that  no  ransom  price  (in  the  sense  intended)  is  to  be  paid 
for  Israel ; its  redemption  is  to  be  wrought  by  the  might  of 
Jehovah.  But  it  is  equally  intimated  that  a redemption 
without  a price  paid  is  as  anomalous  a transaction  as  a sale 
without  money  passing.  That  is  to  say,  here  is  an  unexcep- 
tionable testimony  that  the  term  XvTpovaOai  in  itself  was  felt 
to  imply  a ransom-price.  Another  passage  in  point  is  pro- 
vided by  Psalm  xlviii.  (xlix. ) 8:  “A  brother  redeemeth 
(XvTpovraL)  not:  shall  a man  redeem  (XvTpdjaeTai)  ? He  shall 
not  give  to  God  an  expiation  (UiXaap-a)  for  himself,  and  the 
price  of  the  redemption  (t^v  Tip.i)v  Aurptoo-ews)  of  his  soul, 
though  he  labor  forever.”  To  redeem  is  distinctly  set  forth 
here  as  the  giving  of  a price  which  operates  as  an  expia- 
tion : and  the  inability  of  a man  to  redeem  a man  out  of  the 
hand  of  God  turns  precisely  on  his  inability  to  pay  the 
price.  Perhaps  the  most  instructive  passage,  however,  will 
be  found  in  Is.  xliii,  i ff:  “Fear  not,”  Jehovah  here  says 

to  His  people,  “because  I have  redeemed  (lXvTpuxTdp.rjv)  thee. 

. . . I have  made  Egypt  thy  price  (dXXayp.a)  and  Ethiopia 
and  Soene  in  thy  stead  (W«p  aov).  . . . And  I will  give  men 
for  thee  (Wep  aoii)  and  rulers  for  thy  head.”  Such  pas- 
sages as  these,  it  surely  does  not  require  to  be  said,  could 
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not  have  been  written  by  and  to  men  in  whose  minds  the 
underlying  implication  of  ransoming  had  faded  out  of  the 
terms  employed.  They  bear  witness  to  a living  conscious- 
ness of  this  implication,  and  testify  that,  though  XvTpova&ai 
and  its  derivatives  may  be  employed  to  describe  a redemp- 
tion wrought  in  the  almighty  power  of  God,  that  was  not 
in  forgetfulness  that  redemption  was  properly  a transaction 
which  implies  paying  a price. 

Ill 

The  broader  use  of  XvTpovcrOai  (AvTpuKns,  by  the 

Septuagint  of  God’s  deliverance  of  His  people,  may  not  un- 
fairly be  said  to  throw  the  emphasis  so  strongly  on  the 
almightiness  of  the  power  manifested  as  to  obscure,  if  not 
to  obliterate,  intimation  of  its  mode  as  a ransoming.  The 
assumption  is  frequently  made  that  this  usage  is  simply  pro- 
jected into  the  New  Testament  and  determines  the  sense 
of  all  the  terms  of  this  group  which  are  found  in  the  New 
Testament. 

This  assumption  is  met,  however,  by  the  initial  difficulty 
that  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  even  formally 
a continuation  of  that  of  the  Septuagint.  The  usage  of  the 
Septuagint  in  question  is  distinctly  a usage  of  XvrpovaOai,  and 
affects  only  it  and,  to  a limited  extent,  its  two  immediate 
derivatives,  AiVptoo-ts  (Ps.  cx.  (cxi.)  7,  cxxix.  (cxxx.)  7, 
Is.  Ixiii.  4)  and  AvTpwr^s  (Ps.  xviii.  cxix.)  14,  Ixxvii. 
(Ixxviii.)  35),  which  could  not  fail  to  be  drawn  somewhat 
into  the  current  of  any  extended  usage  of  XvrpovaOai.  The 
more  proper  usage  of  other  members  of  the  group,  and  in- 
deed even  of  these  members  of  it  in  a large  section  of  their 
employment,  remains  untouched.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
usage  of  the  New  Testament  is  characteristically  a usage 
of  aTToAtVpwcrts,  an  othenvise  rare  form,  which  appears  never 

to  occur itself  or  its  primitive,  anoXvrpovv,  aTrokvTpovaOai, — 

whether  in  profane  Greek,®’  or  in  the  Septuagint,®®  or  in 

Plato,  Lazvs,  gig.  A;  Demosthenes  159,  15;  Poffbius  2.6.6,  22.21.8; 
Lucian;  Plutarch,  Pompey,  24;  Pantaenus,  Strat.  V.  40;  Julian  Imp. 
Orat.  vi,  Teubner  I.  253;  Plutarch,  Pompey,  24;  Inscription  from  Kos. 
The  passages  are  given  above. 

Ex.  xxi.  8,  Zeph.  iii.  i (3).  Dan.  LXX.  iv.  32. 
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writers  directly  dependent  on  the  Septuagint/®  in  any  other 
than  its  intrinsic  sense  of  ransoming.  It  would  be  plausible 
to  suggest  that  the  Septuagint  usage  in  question  is  continued 
in  the  Arr/otoais  of  Luke  i.  62,  ii.  38  and  Xvrpova-Oai  of  Luke 
xxiv.  21  where  redemption  is  spoken  of  on  the  plane  of 
Old  Testament  expectation.  But  the  suggestion  loses  all 
plausibility  when  extended  beyond  this.  It  would  be  more 
plausible  to  argue  that  the  form  diTo\vTp<i)ac<;  was  selected  by 
the  New  Testament  writers  in  part  purposely  to  avoid  the 
ambiguities  which  might  arise  from  the  Septuagint  associa- 
tions clinging  to  XvTpovadai.  The  simple  fact,  however,  is 
that  the  characteristic  terminology  in  the  two  sets  of  writ- 
ings is  different. 

This  formal  difference  in  the  usages  of  the  two  sets  of 
writers  is  immensely  reinforced  by  a material  difference  in 
the  presuppositions  underlying  what  they  severally  wrote. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  expectations 
which  the  Old  Testament  saints  cherished  as  to  the  mode 
of  the  divine  deliverance  to  which  they  looked  forward,  the 
New  Testament  writers  wrote  of  it,  as  a fact  lying  in  the 
past,  under  the  impression  of  a revolutionary  experience  of 
it  as  the  expiatory  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  would  have 
been  unnatural  to  the  verge  of  impossibility  for  them  to 
speak  of  it  colorlessly  as  to  this  central  circumstance,  es- 
pecially when  using  phraseology  with  respect  to  it  which  in 
its  intrinsic  connotation  emphasized  precisely  this  circum- 
stance. We  must  not  obscure  the  fact  that  something  had 
happened  between  the  writing  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  something  which  radically  affected  the  whole 
conception  of  the  mode  of  the  divine  deliverance,  and  which 
set  the  development  of  Jewish  and  Christian  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions concerning  it  moving  thenceforward  on  widely 
divergent  pathways.  It  may  sound  specious  when  the 
Jewish  eschatological  conceptions  are  represented  as  sup- 
plying an  analogy,  according  to  which  the  New  Testament 

Philo,  Mangey,  ii.  463;  Josephus,  Niese,  III.  77.  ii;  Aristeas, 
Wendland,  4.12;  7.19;  12.8. 
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phraseology  may  be  understood.  We  may  be  momentarily 
impressed  when  it  is  explained  that,  as  the  Jews  have  set 
the  Messiah  as  the  great  Deliverer  ( ‘7S13  ) by  the  side 

of  Moses,  the  first  Deliverer  ( pttwn  ),  and  ex- 

pect him,  as  Moses  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  to  achieve  the 
final  Deliverance  ( ) and  bring  Israel  home,  with- 

out any  interruption  by  an  expiatory  suffering  and  death, 
and  merely  by  the  power  of  his  own  personal  righteous- 
ness,““ — so  we  must  understand  the  New  Testament  writers, 
borrowing  their  language  from  the  Jewish  eschatology,  to 
ascribe  to  Christ  merely  the  Messianic  deliverance,  without 
any  implication  that  it  is  wrought  by  an  act  of  ransoming. 
But  we  can  be  only  momentarily  impressed  by  such  repre- 
sentations. Between  the  Jewi.sh  and  the  New  Testament 
conceptions  of  the  Messianic  deliverance  there  is  less  an 
analogy  than  a fundamental  contradiction.  There  had 
taken  place,  first  of  all,  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  what 
it  is  fashionable  to  speak  of  as  a “predating”  of  the  Mes- 
sianic expectations : the  redemption  of  God’s  people  does 
not  wait,  with  them,  for  the  end-time,  but  has  already  been 
in  principle  wrought  and  awaits  only  its  full  realization  in 
all  its  effects,  in  the  end-time.  And  precisely  what  has  al- 
ready been  wrought,  contributing  the  very  hinge  on  which 
the  whole  conception  of  the  Messianic  deliverance  turns,  is 
just  that  act  of  expiation  which  is  wholly  absent  from  the 
Jewish  representation.  If,  in  other  words,  the  Jews  looked 
only  for  a Deliverance,  wrought  by  sheer  power,  the  Chris- 
tians put  their  trust  precisely  in  a Redemption  wrought  in 
the  blood  of  Christ.  Of  course  so  fundamental  a difference 
could  not  fail  to  reflect  Itself  in  the  language  employed  to 
give  expression  to  the  divergent  conceptions.  And  that, 
again,  may  be,  in  part,  the  account  to  give  of  the  adoption 
by  the  New  Testament  writers  of  the  rare  form  diroAvrpwcrts 
instead  of  the  more  current  Atirpovo-0at  coloured  by  Septua- 
gint  conceptions,  to  describe  the  redemption  in  Christ.  That 

C/.  F.  Weber,  Jiidische  Theologie  anf  Grund  des  Talmud  und 
Tcrii'andte  Schriften-.  1897.  p.  359  f (§  79-2)  I also  p.  361. 
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they  conceived  this  redemption  in  terms  of  ransoming  is 
made  clear  in  any  event  by  repeated  contextual  intimations 
to  that  effect.®"^ 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  construe  the 
terms  derived  from  XvrpovaSai,  employed  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament®'  of  the  deliverance  wrought  by  Christ, 
as  inexpressive  of  their  intrinsic  implication  that  the  de- 

Even  Johannes  Weiss  is  constrained  to  allow  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  idea  of  ransoming  was  felt  in  the  New  Testament  usage,  as 
appears  from  his  very  instructive  comment  on  i Cor.  i.  30 : “The 

awTTjpla,  the  is  the  benefit  which  is  obtained  for  us  by  the 

anokvTpt))(jL<;-  How  far  the  conception  of  ransom  is  still  felt  in  this  is 
not  to  be  debated  here.  Paul  thinks  in  our  passage  more  of  the  effect 
than  of  the  means  of  the  deliverance.  But  it  is  very  probable  (from 
passages  like  Gal.  iii.  13,  i Pet.  i.  18)  that  this  shade  is  still  felt.”  How 
impossible  it  is  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  purchase  from  the  conceptions 
of  the  New  Testament  writers  is  illustrated  by  the  admission  by 
writers  who  argue  for  the  wider]  notion  of  a7ro\vTp<i)<TL<;  that  it  lies 
expressed  in  other  language  by  the  side  of  the  general  notion  of  de- 
liverance expressed  by  aTroAvrpojo-is-  This  is  done,  for  example,  by 
A.  Ritschl.  It  is  done  also  by  H.  Oltramare : “That  the  idea  of 

ransom  is  Scriptural,”  he  says,  “is  incontestable ; but  who  proves  to 
us  that  aTroXvTpiu(TL<;  is  the  equivalent  of  these  expressions” — that  is  to 
say,  such  as  are  found  in  Mt.  xx.  28,  i Tim.  ii.  6,  i Pet.  i,  18,  i Cor. 
vi.  20,  Gal.  iii.  13.  Similarly  B.  F.  Westcott  {Hebrews,^  p.  298),  after 
arguing  that  the  idea  of  ransom  has  faded  from  “kvrpovadai  etc.”  in 
the  LXX  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  that  of  power,  is  disinclined 
to  confine  the  expenditure  which  God  makes  in  the  New  Testament 
conception  to  that  of  might  alone.  Love  or  self-sacrifice,  he  suggests, 
may  be  the  thing  expended.  He  therefore  remarks  that  in  “the  spirit- 
ual order”  the  idea  of  deliverance  must  be  supplemented  by  that  of 
purchase;  and  he  adduces  the  passages  in  which  that  is  expressed. 
He  concludes  with  the  dictum : “The  Christian  it  appears  is  bought  at 
the  price  of  Christ’s  blood  for  God.”  Like  Ritschl  he  is  only  con- 
cerned to  show  that  the  idea  is  not  intrinsic  in  the  term  XvrpovcjBai 
(dTroAvTpwffis)  : it  is  a fact  that  we  are  bought  to  God  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  but  this  fact  is  not  expressed  by  this  term.  The  ingenuity 
required  to  validate  this  position  (see  especially  Ritschl  here)  is  its 
sufficient  refutation. 

®-  We  remind  ourselves  that  these  include  a somewhat  rare  use  of 
Xvrpov(T0ai  itself  (Luke  xxiy.  21 ; Tit.  ii.  14,  I Pet.  i.  18)  and  its  de- 
rivative XvTpw(Ti<;  (Luke  i.  68,  ii.  38,  tleb.  ix.  12),  with  a relatively 
large  use  of  aTroXvrpoxn<;  (Luke  xxi.  28;  Ro.  iii.  24,  viii.  20,  i Cor. 
i.  30;  Eph.  i.  7.  14;  Col.  i.  14,  Heb.  ix.  15,  xi.  35).  occurs 

Acts  vii.  35,  but  of  Moses,  not  of  Christ.  Avrpov  occurs  at  Mat.  xx. 
28,  Mar  X.  45,  and  di/TiAi'rpov  at  i Tim.  ii.  6. 
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liverance  intimated  was  in  the  mode  of  a ransoming,  were 
foreordained  to  failure  in  the  presence  of  general  consider- 
ations like  this.  H.  Oltramare’s  extended  discussion  in  his 
comments  on  Rom.  iii.  24  is  often  referred  to  as  a typical 
instance  of  these  attempts.®*  This,  however,  is  rather  un- 
fair to  them.  Oltramare’s  argument  is  vitiated  from  the 
beginning  by  failure  to  discriminate  between  the  differing 
usages  of  the  active  and  middle  voices  of  the  whole  series 
of  verbs,  Avetv,  dTroAretv,  Adt/)ouv,  a-n-oXvTpovv  by  which  the 
active  means  “to  put  to  ransom”  and  the  middle  “to  ran- 
som.” It  loses  itself  speedily  accordingly  in  mere  para- 
doxes. Of  course  he  cites  no  passages  from  the  Greek 
authors  in  which  any  of  these  terms  is  employed  without  in- 
timation of  a ransom-paying:  to  all  appearance  such  pas- 
sages do  not  exist.  He  is  compelled  to  rely  entirely  there- 
fore on  the  Septuagint  usage  of  \vTpova6at  mechanically 
treated.  He  allows,  of  course,  that  XvrpovaOat  (with  which 
he  confounds  also  Avrporv)  “signifies  properly  and  etymo- 
logically to  release,  to  liberate  an  object  by  giving  to  its 
holder  or  to  one  who  has  rights  in  it,  a sum  in  return  for 
which  he  desists  from  his  possession,  or  from  his  rights,  to 
ransom,  to  redeem.”  He  very  strangely,  because  it  thus 
signifies  “to  secure  a release  by  paying  a ransom,”  sets  it 
in  contrast  with  airoXvTpovv  which  he  represents  as  meaning 
“to  put  to  ransom,”  without  observing  that  he  has  thus 
set  the  purely  middle  use  of  the  one  over  against  the  purely 
active  use  of  the  other.  Thus  he  parcels  out  between  the 
two  verbs  the  distinctive  usages  which  obtain  between  the 
active  and  middle  of  each  of  them.  “'AttoXvtpow”  he  says, 
“does  not  have  the  sense  of  the  simple  verb,  ‘to  ransom’  = 
redimere:  we  do  not  know  a single  example  of  it.  The 
prefix  aTTo  (as  in  airoXv<D,  a<j>trjpi')  so  emphasizes  the  idea  of 
liberating,  delivering,  that  in  profane  authors,  aTroXvrpovv 
signifies  properly  to  release  for  a ransom,  to  hold  to  ran- 

E.g.,  by  Sanday-Headlam,  on  Rom.  iii.  24,  whose  own  conclusion  is 
that  “the  idea  of  the  Xvrpov  retains  its  full  force,  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  ripr),  and  that  both  are  ways  of  describing  the  Death  of  Christ. 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  cost  of  man’s  redemption.” 
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som.”  Even  this  is  not  all.  For  he  now  proceeds  to  con- 
clude that  “dTToAvTpaxTis  designates  therefore  the  action  of 
releasing  for  a demanded  ransom.”  “Its  meaning  is  such,” 
he  continues  gravely,  “that  if  we  absolutely  insist  on  giving 
to  aTTo\vTpw(Ti<;  the  sense  of  ‘deliverance  for  ransom,’  the  ex- 
pression Bia  rrj<:  aTrokvTpuxrtw;  rijs  tv  Xpurru)  ’l7j<roC  signifies  ‘by 
the  release,  the  ransom-taking  which  is  found  in  Jesus 
Christ’ — that  is  to  say  that  Jesus  delivers  us  by  demanding 
a ransom  of  us,  far  from  by  paying  it  for  us.”  He  sees 
but  one  way  of  escape  from  this  conclusion.  “Very  hap- 
pily,” he  concludes,  “awoXvrpwai'i  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
deliverance,  liberation,  without  any  accessory  idea  of  ran- 
soming. All  that  it  seems  to  have  preserved  of  the  radical 
is  that  it  speaks  principally  of  releasing  from  that  which 
binds,  confines,  impedes,  or  shuts  up.”  He  has  no  evidence 
to  present  for  this  cardinal  assertion,  however,  except  the 
fact  that  Schleusner  cites  from  the  Old  Testament  the  pas- 
sage ~f(p6vo%  dTroAuTpwo-ews  ijA^c.”  As  we  know,  this  passage 
comes  from  Dan.  iv.  32  LXX,  where  the  context  suggests 
that  the  deliverance  had  been  purchased  by  almsgiving.  To 
it  Oltramare  can  add  only  certain  New  Testament  passages 
in  which  he  finds  no  accessory  idea  of  ransoming  notified. 
This  is  all  quite  incompetent. 

Th.  Zahn’s  discussion,  distributed  through  his  notes  on 
the  same  passage,  is  free,  of  course,  from  such  eccentricities, 
and  constitutes  in  its  several  parts  a careful  presentation  of 
all  the  evidence  which  can  possibly  be  brought  together  for 
taking  dTroAvrpwais  in  Rom.  iii.  20  in  the  undifferentiated 
sense  of  deliverance.  No  evidence,  of  course,  for  this  sense 
of  the  term  is  adduced  from  the  usage  of  any  derivative  of 
kvTpov  by  a profane  author:  and  no  decisive  instance  is  ad- 
duced from  any  quarter  of  the  use  of  the  term  itself  in  this 
undifferentiated  sense.®*  The  force  of  the  argument  is  de- 

The  only  vouchers  cited  (p.  181,  note  52)  are  Rom.  viii.  23,  Eph. 
i.  14,  iv.  30,  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  VII.  56,  to  which  Dan.  iv.  30 
Theod : d ^poyo^  diroAvTpolo'eojs  is  added  p.  I79>  note  49.  Clement, 
Strom.  VII.  10  (56)  looks  forward  to  a time  when  we  shall  live 
"with  gods  according  to  the  will  of  God,”  “after  we  shall  have  been 
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pendent  wholly  on  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  discussion 
of  the  several  terms  XvrpovaOai,  kvTpuxn^,  a.Tro\vTpovv, 
aTTo\vTpo)cn<:  Successively.  In  these  discussions  the  more 
utilizable  passages  from  the  Septuagint  are  skilfully  mar- 
shalled; certain  New  Testament  passages  in  which  there  is 
no  express  intimation  in  the  context  that  the  deliverance  in 
question  is  a ransoming  (as  if  the  form  of  the  word  itself 
and  its  appropriate  usage  elsewhere  counted  for  nothing!) 
are  added;  and  a few  Patristic  passages  are  subjoined. 
Despite  the  thoroughness  of  the  research  and  the  exhaustive 
adduction  of  the  material,  the  whole  discussion  remains  un- 
convincing. The  reader  rises  from  it  with  the  conviction 
that  an  unnatural  meaning  is  being  thrust  upon  the  term  on 
insufficient  grounds,  and  that,  after  all  is  said,  “redemption” 
continues  to  mean  redemption. 

Much  more  formidable  than  either  Oltramare’s  or  Zahn’s 
argument  is  that  which  is  developed  with  his  usual  com- 
prehensiveness and  vigor  by  Albrecht  Ritschl  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  great  work  on  Justification  and  Reconcilia- 
tionJ^  Ritschl  begins  by  speaking  of  the  use  of  kvrpovv  and 
its  derivatives  by  the  Septuagint  to  render  the  Hebrew  stems 
and  ms  . These  stems,  he  remarks,  had  origi- 
nally, like  the  Greek  terms,  the  sense  of  delivering  specifi- 
cally by  means  of  purchase.  This  implication  of  purchase 


redeemed  {airoXvOtvTdiv)  from  all  chastisement  and  punishment  which 
we  shall  have  had  to  endure  as  salutary  chastening  in  consequence  of 
our  sins.”  “After  which  redemption  tairoXvTpuiaiv)  <”  he  continues, 
“the  rewards  and  honors  are  assigned  to  those  who  have  become 
perfect,  when  they  have  got  done  with  purification,  and  ceased  from  all 
service,  though  it  be  holy  service,  and  among  saints.”  They  enter 
into  eternal  contemplation  and  receive  the  name  of  Gods  and  live  with 
other  Gods  who  have  before  been  elevated  to  this  condition  by  the 
Savior.  Here  the  aTroXvTpwais  is  conceived  as  a release  from  punish- 
ment and  the  moment  of  thought  is  fixed  on  the  final  removal  of  the 
soul  to  its  rest.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  so-called  “eschatological 
sense”  of  the  term,  and  “deliverance”  would  convey  the  main  thought. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  idea  of  ransoming  is  eliminated,  or 
that  the  term  aTroXvrpaxns  is  not  employed  because  this  “deliverance” 
is  felt  to  rest  at  bottom  on  a ransoming. 

Edition  3.  1899.  PP-  222  fT. 
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had  been  lost,  however,  in  usage.  Their  etymological  im- 
plication was  similarly  lost,  of  course,  by  the  Greek  terms 
which  were  employed  to  render  them,  through  an  assimila- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  terms  which  they  rendered.  These 
Greek  terms  came  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  therefore, 
with  this  broadened  sense;  and  the  New  Testament  writers 
naturally  continued  to  employ  them  in  it.  If  they  are  some- 
times used  by  the  New  Testament  writers  in  connections  in 
which  the  original  sense  of  purchasing  might  seem  to  be 
intimated,  it  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  assumed  that  their 
original  sense  has  reasserted  itself.  It  is  more  natural  to 
read  them  in  these  passages  too  in  the  broadened  sense  in 
which  they  have  been  inherited  from  the  Septuagint.  Paul, 
for  example,  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  Hebrew  in 
mind  when  he  cited  from  the  Septuagint,  and  to  have  taken 
from  it  his  religious  phraseology.  This  would  hold  him, 
when  he  used  the  Greek  words,  to  the  sense  which  they  have 
as  renderings  of  the  broadened  Hebrew  terms.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  Apostolic  use  of  these  words  is 
rather  controlled  by  our  Lord’s  declaration  that  He  came 
into  the  world  to  give  His  life  as  a ransom  for  many 
(Mark  x.  45).  But  there  is  really  no  proof  that  this  say- 
ing was  known  to  Paul,  to  say  nothing  of  its  having  de- 
termined the  sense  in  which  he  employed  terms  only  re- 
motely related  to  the  word  used.  The  impression  is  left  on 
the  mind,  rather,  that  Paul  has  chosen  the  compound  term 
airoXvTpwcH';  instead  of  the  simple  of  the  Septuagint, 

because  by  it  the  idea  of  separation  from,  or  liberation,  is 
thrown  into  great  emphasis : he  wishes,  in  a word,  to  say 
not  ransoming  but  deliverance. 

The  steps  in  this  argument  are  the  successive  assertions 
that:  (i)  The  Hebrew  words  and  mS  had  lost 

their  original  connotation  of  purchase;  (2)  The  Greek 
words  used  to  translate  them  must  as  a consequence  have 
lost  theirs;  (3)  The  Septuagint  usage  of  these  Greek  words 
must  have  extended  itself  into  the  New  Testament;  (4) 
The  ordinary  usage  of  these  terms  in  the  New  Testament  is 
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in  point  of  fact  of  this  undifferentiated  sort;  (5)  The  in- 
stances of  their  use  which  do  not  seem  of  this  sort  must  be 
nevertheless  interpreted  in  harmony  with  this  usage. 

No  one  of  these  propositions  is,  however,  unqualifiedly 
true.  ( I ) Though  the  original  senses  of  and  mS  — 

— to  redeem  and  to  ransom®®^ — are  sometimes  submerged  in 
their  figurative  use,  they  are  so  far  from  being  wholly  ob- 
literated that  the  words  are  copiously  employed  quite  liter- 
ally, and  it  is  repeatedly  made  clear  that  even  in  the  most  ex- 
treme extension  of  their  figurative  use  their  etymological 
significance  does  not  wholly  cease  to  be  felt.  (2)  The 
Greek  terms  fitted  to  these  Hebrew  terms  seem  to  have 
been  selected  to  render  them  because  they  were  their  closest 
Greek  representatives  in  their  literal  sense.  The  use  of 
these  Greek  terms  to  render  the  Hebrew  is  evidence  there- 
fore that  they  retained  their  fundamental  meaning  of  re- 
demption, ransoming;  and  though  they  naturally  acquired 
from  the  Hebrew  terms  their  figurative  meanings  when 
they  were  used  to  express  them,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  ever  really  lost  their  native  implications.  It  is  mis- 
leading to  speak  of  “the  Septuagint  usage”  of  these  Greek 
terms,  as  if  this  “extended”  usage  were  the  only  usage  they 
have  in  the  Septuagint.  AvrpovffOai,  the  most  important  of 
the  Septuagint  terms,  is  used  in  twenty-seven  out  of  the 
one  hundred  and  five  instances  in  which  it  occurs  in  its 
literal  sense  of  ransoming,  redeeming;  AuV/joktis  is  used  in 
five  out  of  its  eight  occurrences  in  the  sense  of  redemption, 
ransoming;  all  the  compounds  derived  from  Avrpovv  are  used 
solely  in  this  sense.  (3)  In  point  of  fact,  the  New  Testa- 
ment usage  is  not  a “projection”  of  the  Septuagint  usage. 
The  terminology  of  the  New  Testament  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  therefore  the  terminology  of 
the  New  Testament  was  very  certainly  not  derived  from 
that  of  the  Septuagint.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  carried  over  the  senses  of  the  Septuagint 
terms  without  carrying  over  the  terms  which  were  the  ve- 


Cf.  Driver,  on  Deut.  vii.  8. 
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hides  of  those  senses  ? The  fundamental  assumption,  more- 
over, that  the  New  Testament  writers  derived  their  whole 
phraseology  from  the  Septuagint — Ritschl  even  speaks  of 
Paul’s  “Greek  speech,  formed  from  the  Septuagint” — can- 
not be  justified.  The  Greek  speech  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  is  the  common  speech  of  their  day  and  generation 
and  their  terminology  more  naturally  reflects  a popular 
usage  of  the  time.  (4)  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
usage  of  the  derivatives  of  kvTpov  in  the  New  Testament  is 
without  modal  implications.  The  contextual  implications 
rather  show  ordinarily  that  the  modal  implications  are  pres- 
ent. (5)  There  is  not  only  no  reason  why  a broadened 
sense  should  be  made  normative  for  these  derivatives  and 
imposed  upon  them  in  defiance  of  their  natural  implication 
to  the  contrary,  but  in  several  instances  they  are  so  recalci- 
trant to  it  that  it  cannot  be  imposed  upon  them  without  in- 
tolerable violence. 

A brief  survey  of  the  New  Testament  passages  seems  to 
be  desirable  in  order  to  justify  the  last  two  of  these 
remarks.®^ 

Despite  Ritschl’s  protest  we  must  take  our  starting-point 
from  our  Lord’s  own  description  of  His  mission  on  earth 
as  to  give  His  life  a ransom  for  many  (Mat.  xx.  28,  Mark 
X.  45).  This  could  not  fail  to  determine  for  His  followers 
their  whole  conception  of  the  nature  of  His  redemptive 
work.®®  We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  one  of 
them,  echoing  His  very  words,  describing  His  work  as  a 
giving  of  Himself  as  a ransom  (avTi\vTpov)  for  all  (i  Tim. 
ii.  6).  Nor  can  we  profess  to  be  doubtful  of  his  meaning 
when  the  same  writer,  writing  at  nearly  the  same  time,  but 
using  now  the  verbal  form,  tells  us  that  “our  great  God 
and  Savior  gave  Himself  for  us  that  He  might  redeem 
(kvTpovaOai)  US  from  all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  Himself  a 
people  for  His  own  possession,  zealous  of  good  works” 

For  a fuller  discussion  of  the  implications  of  the  New  Testament 
usage,  see  the  Article,  “Redemption”  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the 
Apostolical  Church. 

Cf.  A.  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  East,  p.  331  and  note  6. 
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(Tit.  i.  14) ; or  when  another  of  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ers, closely  affiliated  with  this  one,  and  writing  at  about 
the  same  time,  reminds  the  Christians  that  they  “were  re- 
deemed (\vTpova6ai) , not  with  corruptible  things,  with  silver 
or  gold,  from  their  vain  manner  of  life  handed  down  from 
their  fathers,  but  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood  of  Christ”  ( i Pet. 
i.  18).  There  is  in  these  passages  an  express  intimatioh 
that  the  deliverance  described  by  the  verb  \vrpova6ai  as 
wrought  by  our  Lord,  was  wrought  in  the  mode  of  a ran- 
soming. He  gave  Himself  in  working  it.  He  gave  His 
blood,  as  a lamb’s  blood  is  given  at  the  altar.  We  cannot 
fail  to  hear  here  the  echoes  of  His  own  declaration,  that 
He  came  to  give  His  life  a ransom  for  many,  or  to  perceive 
that  the  verb  Xvrpova-OaL  is  employed  in  its  native  etymological 
sense  of  a deliverance  by  means  of  a price  paid.  It  is  not 
less  clear  that  the  noun  Avt/soxti^  is  used  in  the  same  natural 
sense  in  Heb.  ix.  12,  where,  as  in  i Pet.  i.  18,  the  blood  of 
Jesus  is  compared  with  less  precious  things — here  with  the 
blood  of  goats  and  calves — and  He  is  asserted,  by  means  of 
this  His  own  blood,  to  have  “procured  eternal  redemption.” 
No  subtlety  of  interpretation  can  rid  such  passages  of  their 
implication  of  ransoming. 

The  specialty  of  the  New  Testament  usage  lies,  however, 
not  in  these  simple  forms,  but  in  the  large  use  made  of  the 
rare  compound  substantive,  airoXvTpwai<;.  This  unusual  form 
occurs  seven  times  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  twice  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  once  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.®® 
The  preposition  air6  (“away  from”)  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded, no  doubt,  calls  especial  attention  to  the  deliverance 
wrought  by  the  ransoming  intimated ; and  we  are  prepared, 
therefore,  to  see  this  form  used  when  the  mind  is  directed 
rather  to  the  effects  than  to  the  process  of  the  ransoming.'^® 

69  “This  rare  word,”  exclaims  Deissmann  (p.  331,  Note  2)  “occurs 
seven  times  in  St.  Paul !” 

■'o  This  is  what  Chrysostom  means,  in  his  comment  on  Rom.  iii.  24, 
when  he  says:  “And  he  said  not  simply,  Avr/pwots  (ransoming)  but 

(ZTroAvTptoo-is  (ransoming  away),  so  that  we  come  not  again  into  the 
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That  does  not  justify  us,  however,  in  supposing  the  term  to 
declare  the  effects  alone,  with  a total  neglect  of  the  process, 
namely  ransoming,  by  which  they  are  attained.  In  point  of 
fact,  in  a number  of  instances  the  deliverance  declared  is 
in  one  way  or  another  distinctly  defined  by  the  context  as 
having  been  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a price.  Thus,  in 
Heb.  ix.  15,  we  are  told  that  this  deliverance  was  wrought 
by  a death;  in  Eph.  i.  7 by  the  blood  of  Christ;  in  Rom. 
iii.  24  by  His  being  offered  as  a propitiatory  sacrifice. 

The  implications  of  the  term  being  fixed  by  its  usage  in 
such  passages,  it  is  necessarily  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  them  on  the  other  occasions  where  it  occurs.  Some  of 
these  are  so  closely  connected  with  these  normative  passages, 
indeed,  as  to  be  inevitably  carried  on  with  them  in  the  same 
sense.  Thus  Eph.  i.  14  must  be  read  in  connection  with 
Eph.  i.  7;  and  Col.  i.  14  but  repeats  Eph.  i.  14  and  cannot 
bear  a different  meaning.  From  these  passages,  however, 
we  learn  that  the  effects  of  the  ransoming  intimated  by 
dTToAvTpwo-is  stretch  into  the  far  future  and  are  not  all  reaped 
until  the  end  itself.  Thus  the  key  is  given  us  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  it  in  its  “eschatological”  application,  as  it 
occurs  in  Luke  xxi.  28,  Rom.  viii.  ^3,  Eph.  iv.  30.’^  In  such 
I 

same  bondage.”  Our  ransoming  removed  us  from  the  bondage  under 
which  we  had  suffered  so  that  we  were  in  no  danger  of  falling  back 
into  it.  Cf.,  R.  C.  Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  N.T.S  1871,  p.  273; 
A.  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  East,  p.  331,  note  3.  This  is  probably 
also  all  that  Theophylact  means  when  he  defines  d7ro\vTp<oaig  as  “re- 
call itTravoKX-qTi'i)  from  captivity,”  not  intending  to  deny  that  a ran- 
soming is  intimated  (as  Trench  and  Deissmann  suppose)  but  empha- 
sizing the  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  transaction. 

Cf.,  J.  B.  Lightfoot’s  comment  on  Eph.  i.  7 : — “The  diroX.vTp<a<jL<i 
may  be  two-fold:  (i)  it  may  be  initial  and  immediate,  the  liberation 
from  the  consequences  of  past  sin  and  the  inauguration  of  a new  and 
independent  life,  as  here : so  Rom.  iii.  24,  i Cor.  i.  30,  Col.  i.  14,  Heb. 
ix.  15;  (2)  future  and  final,  the  ultimate  emancipation  from  the  force 
of  evil  in  all  its  forms,  as  in  Luke  xxi.  28.  . . . Rom.  viii.  23 ; comp. 
Heb.  xi.  35.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  used  below,  ver.  14,  and  iv.  35. 

. . .”  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  only  difference  between 
these  two  classes  of  passages  concerns  the  particular  effects  of  the 
one  “ransoming”  by  the  blood  of  Christ  which  are  for  the  moment 
engaging  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  he  thinks  of  what  Christ  has  ran- 
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passages  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  ransoming  wrought  by 
Jesus  in  His  death  are  spoken  of,  not  some  new  and  differ- 
ent deliverance,  unconnected  with  that  ransoming  or  with 
any  ransoming,  and  most  certainly  not  some  ransoming 
distinct  from  that.  The  mind  of  the  writer  is  on  the  death 
of  Christ  as  the  procuring  cause  of  the  deliverance  which  he 
is  representing  by  his  employment  of  this  term  as  obtained 
only  at  such  a cost. 

No  doubt  there  are  a couple  of  passages  in  which  there  is 
less  to  go  upon.  There  is  nothing  in  i Cor.  i.  30,  for  ex- 
ample,''^ which  would  independently  fix  the  sense  of  the  term 
as  there  used.  But  it  is  unnecessary  that  there  should  be,  in 
the  presence  of  so  firmly  established  a significance  for  it. 
We  must,  of  course,  read  it  here  in  accordance  with  its 
etymological  implications  supported  by  its  usage  elsewhere : 
particularly  in  a writer  like  Paul  whose  whole  thought  of 
“redemption”  is  coloured  through  and  through  with  the 
blood  of  Christ.'^®  And  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  conceive  the  deliverance  spoken  of  in  Heb. 
xi.  35  as  one  to  be  purchased  by  some  price  which  the  vic- 
tims were  unwilling  to  pay.  That  is  indeed  implied  in  the 
declaration  that  they  would  not  accept  deliverance,  because 
they  were  looking  for  a better  resurrection.  Does  it  not 
mean  that  they  would  not  accept  deliverance,  on  the  terms, 
say,  apostasy,  on  which  alone  it  could  be  had?  It  is  quite 
clear  in  sum  that  aTrokvTpo)cns  in  the  New  Testament  is  con- 
ceived, in  accordance  with  its  native  connotation,  and  its 
usage  elsewhere,  distinctly  as  a ransoming;  and  that  that 
implication  must  be  read  in  it  on  every  occasion  of  its  oc- 
currence. 

somed  us  away  from.  There  is  no  specifically  “eschatological  sense” 
of  aTTokvTpwai^ there  is  only  an  eschatological  application  of  the 
ransoming  which  has  been  wrought  by  Christ’s  gift  of  Himself. 

Cf.  Johannes  Weiss’  comment  on  this  passage. 

G.  P.  Welter,  Charis,  1913,  p.  21,  says  strikingly:  “Something 

great,  something  not  to  be  understood,  has  happened  to  all  men.  And 
this  great  thing  is  an  act  of  God,  an  awokuTpioai'i,  a ransoming,  of 
course  out  of  the  earlier  condition  of  wrath  and  condemnation,  and 
that  means  with  Paul  that  it  happened  on  the  cross.” 
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There  remain,  to  be  sure,  three  or  four  instances  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  simple  forms — XvrpovaOai  Luke  xxiv.  21, 
Avrptuo-is  Luke  i.  68,  ii.  38,  Avrpwrjjs  Acts  vii.  35 — all  in  writ- 
ings of  Luke — which  have  the  peculiarity  of  standing  on  the 
plane  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  of  being  con- 
sequently unaffected  in  their  suggestions  by  the  new  revela- 
tion which  had  come  in  the  ransoming  death  of  Christ. 
When  Zacharias  blessed  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  be- 
cause in  the  promise  to  him  of  a son.  He  had  “visited  and 
brought  redemption  for  His  people”  (Luke  i.  68)  ; when 
Anna  spoke  of  God  “to  all  those  that  were  looking  for  the 
redemption  of  Jerusalem”  (Luke  ii.  38) ; when  the  two 
disciples,  on  their  journey  to  Emmaus,  bewailed  to  one  an- 
other the  death  of  Jesus,  because  they  had  hoped  that  “it 
was  He  that  should  redeem  Israel” — it  is  clear  enough  that 
we  are  still  on  Old  Testament  ground.  The  redemptive 
“death  which  Jesus  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem”  is  not 
in  sight  to  illuminate  and  give  precision  to  the  ideas  which 
inform  the  language.  In  these  passages,  belonging  to  the 
dawn  of  the  new  dispensation,  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint 
may  not  unnaturally  be  thought  to  prolong  itself.  And  this 
point  of  view  may,  no  doubt,  not  unnaturally  be  extended 
to  such  a passage  as  Acts  vii.  35,  where  Moses,  thought  of 
as  a type  of  Christ,  is  called  a “redeemer.”  Even  this  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  \vrpovar6ai,  AApoxn?,  AvTpo>T»}s  stand 
in  these  passages  wholly  without  implication  of  ransoming. 
As  they  were  written  down  by  Luke,  they  doubtless  were 
written  down  with  Calvary  read  into  their  heart.  As  they 
were  originally  spoken  they  were  doubtless  informed  with 
longings  which  though  surer  of  the  deliverance  promised 
than  instructed  in  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
wrought,  were  not  without  some  premonitions,  vague  and 
unformed,  perhaps,  that  it  would  be  costly.  Those  who 
spoke  these  words  were  not  mere  Jews  (as  we  might  say) ; 
they  were  the  “quiet  in  the  land’”  whose  hearts  were  in- 
structed above  their  fellows.  After  all,  the  main  fact  is 
that  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  these  few  echoes  of  the 
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Old  Testament  usage  “in  the  beginnings  of  the  Gospel,” 
before  the  light  of  the  cross  had  shined  upon  the  world,  the 
great  deliverance  which  was  longed  for  from  God,  was 
spoken  of,  not  in  the  use  of  terms  which  expressed  merely 
deliverance — of  which  plenty  to  choose  from  lay  at  hand — 
but  in  the  use  of  terms  which  enshrined  in  their  heart  the 
conception  of  ransoming. 

Whatever  we  may  think,  however,  of  these  few  phrases 
preserved  by  Luke  from  the  speech  of  men  still  only  looking 
forward  to  the  Gospel,  they  obviously  stand  apart  from  the 
general  New  Testament  usage.  That  usage,  whether  of 
Xvrpova-Oai  (Tit.  ii.  1 4,  I Pet.  i.  i8),  Avt^wo-is  (Heb.  ix.  12), 
or  of  airoXvTpwais  (Luke  xxi.  28,  Rom.  iii.  24,  viii.  23,  i Cor. 
i.  30,  Eph.  i.  7,  14,  iv.  30,  Col.  i.  14,  Heb.  ix.  15,  xi.  35), 
is  very  distinctly  a usage  in  which  the  native  sense  of  this 
group  of  words — the  express  sense  of  ransoming — is  clearly 
preserved.  We  shall  not  do  justice  to  the  New  Testament 
use  of  these  terms  unless  we  read  them  in  every  instance 
of  their  occurrence  as  intimating  that  the  deliverance  which 
they  assert  has  been  accomplished,  in  accordance  with  the 
native  sense  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  by  means 
of  a ransom-paying. 

IV 

It  is  not  of  large  importance,  but  it  is  not  without  an 
interest  of  its  own  to  observe  how  this  group  of  terms  is 
used  in  the  earliest  Patristic  literature.  Three  currents  of 
inheritance  unite  here,  and  the  effect  is  naturally  to  impart 
to  the  resultant  usage  a certain  lack  of  consistency  and  sure- 
ness. There  was  the  general  Greek  tradition,  which  gave 
to  all  the  members  of  the  group  the  uniform  connotation  of 
ransoming.  There  was  the  Septuagint  modification  of  the 
simple  terms,  which  wrought  the  more  powerfully  because 
the  Septuagint  supplied  a rich  body  of  quotable  passages 
that  were  everywhere  employed  as  vehicles  of  Christian 
faith  and  hope.  And  there  was  the  New  Testament  usage 
in  which  the  deliverance  wrought  by  Christ  is  distinctly 
presented  as  a ransoming,  but  in  which  also  a certain  ten- 
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dency  is  manifested  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  the  effects  of 
this  ransoming!  and  especially  on  its  ultimate  effect  in  de- 
livering us  from  the  wrath  of  God  at  the  end-time.  We 
can  observe  the  influence  of  all  these  currents  at  work. 

In  the  first  age,  to  be  sure,  there  is  no  very  copious  use 
made  of  this  group  of  terms.  Only  \vrpov,  \vrpova6ai  and 
XvTpwffis  occur,  for  example,  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers;  and 
they  only  sparingly. 

Avrpov  occurs  twice  and  in  both  instances,  of  course,  in 
its  natural  sense  of  “ransom.”  “Thou  shalt  work  with  thy 
hands,”  says  Barnabas  (xix.  lo),  commanding  diligence  in 
business,  “for  a ransom  for  thy  sins.”  And  in  the  Epistle 
of  Diognetus,  the  greatness  and  power  of  God  in  our  salva- 
tion is  beautifully  praised  because  “in  pity  He  took  upon 
Himself  our  sins  and  Himself  parted  with  His  own  Son  as 
a ransom  for  us,  the  holy  for  the  lawless,  the  guiltless  for 
the  evil,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  Incorruptible  for  the 
corruptible,  the  immortal  for  the  mortal.” 

AvTpova-6ai  occurs  nine  times.  In  some  of  these  occur- 
rences, it  has  reference  to  human  rather  than  divine  acts. 
One  of  these  is  i Clem.  Iv.  “Many  among  ourselves  have 
delivered  themselves  to  bondage  that  they  might  ransom 
others.”  The  native  notion  of  ransoming  intrinsic  to  the 
verb  is  here  expressed  very  purely.  This  note  is  less  clearly 
struck  in  Hermas,  Mand.  viii.  lo.  Hermas  is  giving  a cata- 
logue of  Christian  duties.  “Hear  now  what  follow  upon 
these,”  he  says:  “To  minister  to  widows,  to  visit  the  or- 
phans and  the  needy,  to  ransom  the  servants  of  God  from 
their  afflictions,  to  be  hospitable.”  And  the  note  of  ransom- 
ing appears  to  have  sunk  into  silence  in  another  passage  of 
Hermas  {Vis.  iv.  i,  7).  Pursued  by  a dreadful  beast,  he 
says,  “And  I began  to  cry  and  to  beseech  the  Lord  that  He 
would  deliver  me  from  him.”  Dependence  appears  to  be 
put  on  the  might  of  God. 

In  none  of  these  instances  is  there  reference  to  the  great 
normal  deliverance  which  the  redemption  of  God  is.  This 
is  spoken  of,  however,  in  Ignatius’  Christ-like  prayer  for 
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the  persecutors  of  his  friends  (Phil.  ii.  i)  : “May  those 

who  treated  them  with  dishonor  be  redeemed  through  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ.”  And  it  is  spoken  of  also  in  Barna- 
bas’ exhortation  (xix.  2)  : “Thou  shalt  glorify  Him  that 
redeemed  thee  from  death.”  Neither  passage  gives  clear 
intimation  of  how  the  redemption  spoken  of  is  supposed  to 
be  wrought.  Nor  indeed  does  the  earlier  passage  in  Barna- 
bas (xiv.  4-8)  in  which,  within  the  space  of  a few  lines,  he 
uses  kvrpovaOai  of  the  saving  work  of  our  Lord  no  less  than 
four  times.  We  quote  Lightfoot’s  version  with  its  odd 
variations  in  the  rendering  of  the  term:  “Even  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  was  prepared  beforehand  hereunto,  that,  ap- 
pearing in  person.  He  might  redeem  out  of  darkness  our 
hearts  which  had  already  been  paid  over  unto  death.  . . . 
For  it  is  written  how  the  Father  chargeth  Him  to  deliver 
us  from  darkness.  . . . We  perceive,  then,  whence  we  are 
ransomed.  Again  the  prophet  saith,  . . . ‘Thus  saith  the 
Lord  that  ransomed  thee,  even  God.”  The  citation  at  the 
end  is  from  Is.  xlix.  6 ff  where  the  Septuagint  has  o pvaa- 
pivo'i.  Why  Barnabas  substitutes  o kvTpo>aapivo<;  is  a matter 
of  conjecture.  Possibly  it  was  inadvertent.  Possibly  it 
was  due  to  his  having  already  written  XvTpovudai  three  times, 
and  he  adjusts  his  text  to  the  language  of  the  passage  into 
which  he  brings  it.  Possibly  he  substitutes  a term  which 
more  exactly  describes  what  Christ  actually  did — Christian- 
izes Isaiah’s  language,  in  a word.  In  the  only  remaining 
passage  in  which  XvrpovaBai  occurs  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
2 Clem.  xvii.  4,  it  is  used  in  the  so-called  “eschatological 
sense,”  illustrated  in  the  New  Testament  by  Luke  xxi.  28, 
Rom.  vii.  23,  Eph.  i.  14,  iv.  30,  Col.  i.  14:  “The  Lord 

said,  ‘I  will  come  to  gather  together  all  the  peoples,  tribes 
and  tongues.’  And  He  means  by  this  the  day  of  His  epi- 
phany, when,  coming.  He  shall  redeem  us,  each  according 
to  his  works.” 

The  only  other  form  which  occurs  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  is  AApwo-is  and  it  occurs  only  twice  ( i Clem.  xii. 
7,  Did.  iv.  6,  cf..  Bam.  xix.  10  as  v.r.  for  kvTpov).  In  Did 
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iv.  6,  the  Christians  are  being  exhorted  to  almsgiving,  and 
quite  after  the  Je^vish  fashion  {cf.,  Dan.  iv.  24  Theod.)  the 
exhortation  takes  the  form:  “If  thou  hast  aught  passing 

through  thy  hands,  thou  shalt  give  a ransom  for  thy  sins.” 
Almsgiving  is  a means  of  securing  deliverance : it  is  the  pur- 
chase-price paid  for  immunity  from  deserved  punishment. 
In  I Clem.  xii.  7,  the  scarlet  thread  which  Rahab  hung  out 
of  the  window  is  declared  to  have  showed  beforehand  that 
“through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  there  shall  be  redemption 
unto  all  them  that  believe  and  hope  in  God.”  Here  also 
the  sense  is  distinctly  that  of  ransoming,  and  the  price  paid 
for  redemption  is  noted  as  Christ’s  blood. 

This  is  rather  a meagre  showing  for  the  currency  of  the 
language  of  redemption  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church.  The 
Apostolic  Fathers  are  notable,  however,  for  poverty  of  doc- 
trinal content : perhaps  it  is  only  natural  that  this  doctrine 
too  finds  only  occasional  allusion  in  them.  We  receive  no 
impression  that  \vTpova-6ai  and  its  derivatives  are  employed 
as  technical  terms,  as  established  vehicles  of  a definite  doc- 
trine. They  appear  to  be  cursorily  used  in  the  several 
senses  and  applications  in  which  they  would  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  to  writers  of  the  varied  inheritance  of  these 
first  Christians.  The  term  which  comes  nearest  to  a techni- 
cal term  in  the  New  Testament — Paul’s  aTroX.vTpw(n<; — does 
not  occur  here  at  all.  And  the  terms  that  do  occur  are  dealt 
with  freely  and  librate  in  their  suggestion  between  the  two 
extremes  of  a strict  ransoming  and  an  undifferentiated  de- 
liverance— with  the  balance  falling,  as  was  natural,  in  the 
direction  of  the  stricter  signification. 

When  we  advance  to  the  next  age — the  age  of  the  Apolo- 
gists— we  meet  with  similar  phenomena,  though  for  a dif- 
ferent reason.  Apologies  are  no  more  natural  receptacles 
of  doctrinal  terms  than  practical  letters.  No  single  term 
of  our  group  of  words  occurs  in  a single  Apology  of  this 
epoch.  The  whole  jieriod  would  be  barren  of  these  terms 
were  it  not  that  the  Dialogue  between  Justin  and  Trypho 
happens  to  have  been  written  in  it.  It  this  Dialogue,  Aut- 
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povaOai  appears  seven  times,  and  Avr/awcn?,  Xvrpw-nji  and 
aTToXvrpwat^  each  once.  Here  it  will  be  observed,  first  in 
Christian  literature,  is  our  Lord  called  “Redeemer”  (Xvrpo)- 
r^s).  And  here  first  in  uninspired  Christian  literature  does 
Paul’s  diroXvTpojais  reappear — and  it  does  not  appear  here  of 
Christ’s  redemption  of  His  people  to  which  usage  Paul  had 
consecrated  it,  but  only  of  the  redemption  of  Israel  through 
Moses. 

It  is  clear  that  the  mind  of  this  writer  is  not  on  these 
terms  as  technical  terms  for  the  Christian  salvation,  de- 
scribed in  its  mode.  Of  the  ten  passages  in  which  they  oc- 
cur six  are  citations  from  the  Old  Testament:  xix.  6 (Ex. 
XX.  12,  T3),  “That  ye  may  know  that  I am  God  who  re- 
deemed you”  (LXX:  “who  sanctifieth  you”);  xxvi.  3 (Is. 
Ixiii.  12),  “And  he  shall  call  it  a holy  nation,  redeemed  by 
the  Lord”;  xxxiv.  5 (Ps.  xxxii.  14)  ; “He  shall  redeem  their 
souls  from  usury  and  injustice”;  cxix.  3 (Is.  Ixxii.  12), 
“And  they  shall  call  them  the  holy  people,  redeemed  of  the 
Lord”;  xxvi.  4 (Is.  Ixiii.  5),  “For  the  day  of  retribution 
has  come  upon  them,  and  the  year  of  redemption  (XvTpaxTis) 
is  present”;  xxiv.  3 (Ps.  xviii.  (xix.)  15),  “For  we  call 
him  Helper  and  Redeemer  (XvTpcarij^)”  In  two  more  of  them 
the  allusion  is  not  to  the  Christian  redemption  but  to  the 
Deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt:  cxxxi.  3,  “Ye  who  were 
redeemed  from  Egypt  with  a high  hand  and  a visitation  of 
great  glory,  Avhen  the  sea  was  parted  for  you”;  Ixxxvi.  i, 
“Moses  was  sent  with  a rod  to  effect  the  redemption 
(oLTroXvTptoais)  of  the  people;  and  with  this  in  his  hands  at 
the  head  of  the  people  he  divided  the  sea.” 

Only  two  passages  remain  in  which  Justin  uses  Xvrpova-Oai 
at  his  own  instance  of  the  Christian  redemption. 

The  first  of  these  is  Ixxxiii.  3.  Here  Justin  is  comment- 
ing on  the  Jewish  attempt  to  interpret  Ps.  cx.  i ff  of  Heze- 
kiah : “The  Lord  saith  to  my  Lord,  Sit  at  my  right  hand, 
till  I make  thine  enemies  my  footstool.  He  shall  send  forth 
a rod  of  power  over  Jerusalem,  and  it  shall  rule  in  the  midst 
of  thine  enemies.  In  the  splendor  of  the  saints  before  the 
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morning  star  have  I begotten  thee.  The  Lord  hath  sworn 
and  will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a priest  forever  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek.”  He  asks  scornfully,  “Who  does 
not  admit  then,  that  Hezekiah  is  no  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek?  And  who  does  not  know  that  he  is  not 
the  redeemer  (Avr/sov/xevo?)  of  Jerusalem?  And  who  does 
not  know  that  he  neither  sent  a rod  of  power  over  Jerusa- 
lem, nor  ruled  in  the  midst  of  her  enemies;  but  that  it  was 
God  who  averted  from  him  the  enemies  after  he  mourned 
and  was  afflicted?  But  our  Jesus.  . .”  . The  reference  to 
Jesus  here  is  only  indirect  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  re- 
demption spoken  of  is  not  clear. 

The  other  passage,  Ixxxvi.  6 is  clearer.  It  runs : “Our 
Christ  by  being  crucified  on  the  tree,  and  by  purifying  us 
with  water,  has  redeemed  us,  though  plunged  in  the  direst 
offences  which  we  have  committed,  and  has  made  us  a house 
of  prayer  and  adoration.”  Here  it  is  from  sin  that  we  are 
said  to  have  been  redeemed,  both  from  its  guilt  and  from  its 
pollution.  The  redeeming  act  is  seen  in  the  crucifixion ; while 
the  cleansing  by  baptism  is  associated  with  that  as  co-cause 
of  the  effect.  The  whole  process  of  salvation  is  thus  in- 
cluded in  what  is  called  redemption;  the  impetration  and 
application  of  salvation  alike.  There  is  a price  paid;  and 
there  is  a work  wrought.  So  broadly  does  Justin  conceive 
of  the  scope  of  kvTpovaOai. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  matter  further.  With  Justin  we 
are  already  a hundred  years  later  than  the  New  Testament 
usage.  We  perceive  that,  under  the  varied  influences 
moulding  its  usage,  the  idea  of  redemption  in  the  early 
fathers  is  at  once  very  deep  and  very  broad.  It  has  not  lost 
the  implication  of  ransoming  with  which  it  began,  but  it 
embraces  the  whole  process  of  salvation,  which,  beginning 
with  our  ransoming  by  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus,  proceeds 
with  our  purification  from  sin,  to  end  only  with  our  deliver- 
ance from  the  final  destruction  and  our  ushering  into  the 
eternal  glory.  The  breadth  of  the  reference  is  interestingly 
illustrated  in  the  opening  words  of  the  beautiful  letter  of 
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the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in  Gaul.  It  is  the  New 
Testament  word  aTro\vTpu>ai<i  which  is  used  here.  “The  ser- 
vants of  Christ  residing  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  in  Gaul,”  the 
letter  begins,  “to  the  brethern  throughout  Asia  and  Phrygia 
who  hold  with  us  the  same  faith  and  hope  of  redemption, 
peace  and  grace  and  glory  from  God  the  Father  and  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.”^*  “Who  have  the  same  faith  and  hope  in 
the  redemption  that  we  have” — ol  ai-njv  rrj<;  aTroXvrpwaeoi'i 
rip.w  TTicTTiv  Kal  i\mBa  e)^ovTe<;. 

Adolf  Harnack  warns  us  against  supposing  that  the 
terms  voiTrjpia,  ctTroAvTpwffts  and  the  like  refer  always — or 
regularly — to  deliverance  from  sin.  “In  the  superscription 
of  the  Epistle  from  Lyons,  for  example,”  he  says,  “it  is 
manifestly  the  future  redemption  that  is  to  be  understood 
by  ctTroATJTpwo-is.”  Harnack’s  fault  lies  in  introducing  an 
illicit  alternative.  It  is  not  a matter  of  either  the  redemp- 
tion from  sin  or  the  future  deliverance  from  wrath.  Both 
are  embraced.  The  writers  of  the  letter  speak  not  only  of 
the  common  hope  of  redemption,  but  before  that  of  the 
common  faith  in  redemption : “to  all  that  have  the  same 
faith  and  hope  in  redemption  that  we  have.”  It  is  a re- 
demption that  has  taken  place  in  the  past  and  that  extends 
in  its  effects  into  the  farthest  future,  of  which  they  speak. 

It  was  just  this  comprehensiveness  of  redemption,  meet- 
ing all  our  needs  here  and  hereafter,  that  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  fathers  with  adoring  gratitude.  They  did  not  think 
of  eliminating  the  fundamental  ransoming  in  which  it  con- 
sisted on  the  one  side,  because  their  outlook  on  its  effects 
extended  on  the  other  to  the  final  deliverance  from  the 
wrath  of  God.  There  is  therefore  a marked  tendency 
among  the  fathers  to  speak  of  Christ’s  work  as  double,  past 
and  future.  Christ  came,  says  Origen,^®  “in  order  that 
\vTp(i}6wpev  Kal  pvadwpev  from  the  enemy” — not  for  the  one 
or  the  other,  but  for  both.  “Christ  endured  death  for  our 
Eusebius,  H.  E.  V.  i.  3. 

^5  History  of  Dogma,  E.  T.  I.  p.  202  note  (German  ed.  i I.  p.  145 
note). 

'^^Hom.  XIV  on  Jer.  Ed.  Klostermann,  III.  116.1. 
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sakes,”  says  Eusebius/^  “giving  Himself  as  a kurpov  Kal 
avTiipvxov  for  those  who  are  to  be  saved  by  Him.”  He  died 
as  a ransom  certainly:  but  the  salvation  purchased  by  this 
ransom-price  works  itself  out  steadily  in  its  successive 
stages  unto  the  very  end.  This  is  the  key  to  the  “broad” 
use  of  XvTpovaOai  and  its  derivatives  of  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

’’’’  Fragment  on  The  Theophany,  Migne,  XXIV.  653  B. 

We  have  no  concern  here  with  the  Patristic  doctrine  of  the  ran- 
soming from  Satan;  see  J.  Wirtz,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Apolytrosis,  1906, 
on  the  early  history  of  that. 


THE  USE  OF  IRON  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES.* 


The  inhabitants  of  Canaan  had  iron  within  their  own 
borders  and  nearby.  Ancient  sources  of  its  ores  are  found 
in  the  Carmel  mountains.^  Josephus  speaks  of  a mountain 
in  the  ridge  east  of  the  Jordan  “called  the  Iron  Mountain, 
that  extends  as  far  as  Moab”;*  and  north  of  the  Jabbok,  in 
southern  ‘Ajhm,  there  are  mines  which  at  the  present  time 
are  yielding  iron  ores.®  Moreover  the  metal  could  be  obtained 
both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  Canaan.  In  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  iron  ores  are  common;  these  are  easily 
fusible,  and  are  still  smelted  in  small  quantities  in  furnaces 
of  an  ancient  style. ^ To  the  south  it  occurs  in  the  peninsula 

*With  special  reference  to  Canaan. 

(Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Pal'dstina-Vereins,  1907,  xxx.  129) 
and  Umm  el-Fahm  are  named.  Cf.  Dent.  viii.  9 and  Dillmann’s  com- 
ments. Blanckenhorn  says  that  in  neither  place  is  there  iron  ore  worthy 
of  a deserted  mine,  but  the  volcanic  formations  contain  magnetic  iron; 
the  relatively  richest  stratum  seen  was  in  tufa  at  Umm  el-Fahm.  In 
the  chalk  mountains  of  West  Palestine  scattered  here  and  there  are 
“Knollen  und  diinne  Aderchen  von  Toneisen,”  but  nowhere  in  quality 
or  quantity  worth  mining  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic,  1907,  xxxix.  364- 
365;  see  also  his  “Kurzer  Abriss  der  Geologie,”  ZDPV  1912,  xxxv.  113- 
139).  The  ores  here  described  were  actually  used,  at  least  in  later 
times,  for  in  the  smithy  of  the  sixth  stratum  at  Megiddo  there  were 
lumps  of  brown  iron-stone  and  argillaceous  iron-stone,  such  as  occur  in 
the  geological  formations  of  Lebanon  and  Palestine,  and  are  found  at 
Umm  el-Fahm,  Ijzim  and  Wady  el-Milh.  Cf.  the  traces  of  old  forges 
at  Petra  and  Jerusalem  (Schumacher,  Tell  el-Mutesellim,  1908,  p.  131 ; 
Blanckenhorn,  ZDPV  1907,  xxx.  iii). 

2 Jewish  War,  iv.  8.2. 

3 Brown  iron-stone,  hematite  and  marcasite  (Blanckenhorn,  Z.  f. 
Ethnol.,  xxxix.  364).  An  old  mine,  Mugharet  el-Warda,  near  Rajib,  is 
specified  (idem,  ZDPV  1912,  xxxv.  127)  and  described  (Schumacher, 
Mittheilungen  und  Nachrichten  des  Deutschen  Paldstina-Vereins,  1899, 
p.  21),  and  Birme  is  also  mentioned  as  a source  (Smith,  Jerusalem, 
1908,  I.  332). 

< Winckler,  Altorientalische  Forschungen,  ist  series,  1894,  p.  166; 
Alttestamentliche  Untersuchungen,  1892,  pp.  179-180,  on  Jer.  xv.  12; 
Pietschmann,  Geschichte  der  Phonicier,  1889,  p.  125 ; Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
1854,  xvii.  i.  201-202;  Riehm,  Handworterbuch  des  Biblischen  Altertums, 
1893,  article  Eisen.  Iron  was  obtained  in  ancient  times  from  mines  in 
Lebanon  from  iron  sand-stone,  iron-ochre,  red  chalk,  hematite,  iron- 
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of  Sinai  where  an  iron  bed  has  been  covered  by  a basalt  flow.® 
And  the  letter  of  Aristeas  says  that  before  the  Persian  period 
iron  and  copper  were  brought  “from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains of  Arabia.®  Thus  iron  is  found  on  all  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  on  the  north,  on  the  south  and  on  the  east. 

So  far,  however,  the  excavations  in  Palestine  have  not 
furnished  much  evidence  of  a particularly  early  knowledge 
of  the  metal  on  the  part  of  the  Canaanites.  The  outstand- 
ing proof  of  such  an  early  knowledge  is  found  in  the  two 
lumps  of  iron  brought  to  light  at  Gezer,  which  may  be  parts 
of  axe-blades  or  hoes.  The  water-passage  in  which  they 
lay  was  sealed  up  some  four  or  five  hundred  years  before  the 
use  of  iron  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  became  general, 
and  the  presence  of  these  lumps  is,  therefore,  a fact  to  be 
reckoned  with,  however  it  be  explained.^  And  at  Tell  el- 
Mutesellim  (Megiddo)  the  metal  was  known  from  an  equal- 
ly early  time,  for  an  iron  tool,  perhaps  a chisel,  with  a bone 
handle,  was  found  in  the  north  city  in  later  buildings  of  the 

pyrites  and  globular  siderite  (Blanckenhorn,  Z.  f.  EthnoL,  xxxix.  364). 
Idrisi  reports  a mine  near  Beirut  (Quoted  in  Le  Strange,  Palestine 
under  the  Moslems,  p.  410).  Thomson  found  quantities  of  globular 
iron-ore  on  the  ridge  between  Jebel  Keniseh  and  Sunnin,  east  of  Beirut, 
and  also  on  Jebel  er-Rihan,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lebanon  {Lebanon, 
Damascus  and  Beyond  Jordan,  1886,  pp.  201,  202,  168).  Cf.  also  the 
addition  to  I Kings  ii.  46  found  in  some  Greek  Mss.,  telling  of  Solo- 
mon’s opening  the  “dunasteumata”  of  Lebanon ; Winckler  interprets  as 
“mines”  {Alttest.  Untersuch.,  p.  175).  See  also  footnote  80. 

® Petrie  found  “a  ferruginous  bed,  which  varies  from  dark  brown 
sandstone  at  Maghareh  to  pure  fibrous  haematite  occasionally  at  Sera- 
bit.”  Over  this  is  sandstone  and  then  a basalt  flow  {Researches  in 
Sinai,  1906,  pp.  35-36).  He  notes  the  agreement  of  this  with  Ridgeway’s 
theory  that  native  iron  is  produced  by  carboniferous  strata  and  iron- 
stone being  heated  by  basalt  eruptions,  and  suggests  the  probability  of 
occasional  pockets  of  native  iron  here  {Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  p.  105).  Cf.  the  volcanic  formations  in  Palestine. 

® Thackeray’s  edition  in  Swete’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
in  Greek,  1914,  p.  572.  For  the  importation  of  iron  from  Arabia  into 
Babylonia,  see  note  52. 

^ Macalister  suggests  that  they  are  stray  pieces,  brought  perhaps  by  a 
settler  from  Egypt,  and  lost  by  him  in  the  silt  which  was  filling  the 
water-passage.  This  passage  was  abandoned  somewhere  about  1450- 
1250  B.C.  {Excavation  of  Gezer,  1912,  I.  262;  II.  269-270). 
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third  stratum,  dated  about  1500  B.C.  In  the  fourth  stratum, 
which,  apparently,  is  taken  to  cover  several  centuries  down 
to  about  the  tenth,  four  iron  knives  with  bone  handles  were 
discovered.®  The  other  objects  of  iron  that  have  been  found 
in  Canaan  belong  to  a later  time.  Excavations  in  the  low- 
land revealed  the  metal  in  the  late  pre-Israelite  stratum  at 
Tell  es-Safi.®  At  Beth-shemesh  three  iron  arrow-heads  were 
uncovered  in  a tomb  of  the  second  period,  which  is  dated 
approximately  1300-1 100  B.C.^®  At  Tell  el-Hesy  (Lachi.sh) 
the  earliest  iron  objects  found  were  in  the  upper  part  of  city 
IV,  which  Bliss  dates  about  1100  B.C.^^  And  the  other  iron 
articles  that  were  unearthed  at  Gezer  are  not  earlier  than 
about  1000  B.C.^'  So  that  from  the  actual  evidence  of  exca- 
vation it  appears  that  while  the  use  of  the  metal  in  Canaan 
did  not  become  common  until  about  1000  B.C.,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites,^®  yet  iron  was  known  and  used  in 
some  places  at  least,  several  centuries  earlier. 

8 Schumacher,  Tell  el-Mutesellim,  pp.  74,  87:  cf.  72,  90.;  id.,  M u N 
DPV  1905,  p.  10;  1906,  pp.  47,  49,  50,  58;  Steuernagel,  Christliche  Welt, 
1906,  XX.  375.  For  numerous  finds  in  the  fifth  stratum,  of  the  time  of 
the  early  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  especially  in  the  smithy  in  the  sixth 
stratum,  see  Tell  el-Mutesellim,  pp.  103,  109,  128,  130-132,  144,  i45! 

104 ; M u N 1905,  p.  23  ff ; 1906,  pp.  27,  29,  38,  42,  47. 

9 None  anywhere  in  the  early  pre-Israelite  stratum  (Bliss  and  Ma- 
calister.  Excavations  in  Palestine,  1902,  P-  i5o).  There  seems  to  be  no 
date  given  for  this  stratum  at  Tell  es-Safi,  which  extended  from  a depth 
of  II  feet  to  a depth  of  21  feet.  The  early  pre-Israelite  stratum  dated 
back  to  the  17th  century  (p.  35).  At  Tell  Zakariya  the  late  pre-Israelite 
period  is  said  to  begin  about  1500  B.C.  (p.  23). 

19  The  period  of  Philistine  influence.  The  other  finds  were  in  the 
third,  or  Israelite,  period  {Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Annual,  1912- 

1913,  PP-  36,  37,  59,  73,  77,  9°,  98). 

Mound  of  Many  Cities,  1894,  pp.  105,  135. 

12  Macalister,  Exc.  of  Gezer.  II.  269-270.  At  Jericho  iron  tools  were 
found  only  in  the  Jewish  strata,  which  begin  about  700  B.C.  (Sellin 
and  Watzinger,  Jericho,  1913  PP-  152,  183).  At  Taanach  iron  implements 
were  found  in  abundance,  but  not  until  the  third  stratum,  about  800 
B.C.  (Sellin,  Tell  Taannek,  1904  PP-  94,  18,  57,  73,  75,  82,  103). 

13  Macalister,  Exc.  of  Gezer,  II.  269;  Cormack,  Egypt  in  Asia,  1908, 
p.  64;  Handcock,  Archaeology  of  the  Holy  Land,  1916,  p.  203.  Cf. 
Bertholet,  Z.  f.  Ethnol,  1908,  xl.  256;  and  Smith,  Jerusalem,  I.  332. 
But  the  very  fact  of  the  presence  of  iron  seems  to  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence of  the  lateness  of  the  stratum,  tomb,  or  other  particular  place  in 
which  the  iron  is  found. 
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Egyptian  records,  also,  indicate  a knowledge  of  the  metal 
in  Canaan  considerably  earlier  than  1000  B.C.  For  a tour- 
ist’s trip  through  the  land  is  described  in  “The  Travels  of  a 
Mohar,”  a tale  written  in  the  time  of  Ramses  II ; and  not 
only  did  this  Egyptian  official  carry  an  iron  weapon,  for  he 
“takes  the  iron  in  his  left  hand,”  but  he  had  a chariot  of  iron, 
and  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  iron-smiths  to 
repair  it,  after  the  accident  with  which  he  metd*  The  tale 
indicates  that  the  metal  had  been  known  and  worked  for 
some  time  at  least.  Such  a theory  accords  with  the  reference 
in  the  Egyptian  Annals  to  the  vessels  of  iron  sent' as  tribute 
by  a people  perhaps  of  northern  Syria^®  to  Thothmes  III,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  seventeenth  campaign  to  suppress  a revolt 
of  Ttmip  and  Kadesh.  And  it  accords  also  with  the  refer- 
ences in  early  Hebrew  literature  to  the  presence  of  iron  and 
to  similar  uses  of  it  in  Canaan.  This  early  literature  men- 
tions the  use  of  the  metal  by  the  Canaanites  for  weapons  of 
war  and  chariots  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  country 
by  the  Hebrews,  shortly  after  the  period  of  the  story  of  the 
Mohar  (Judg.  i.  19;  iv.  13;  i Sam.  xvii.  7).^®  The  earliest 

Sayce,  Early  Israel  and  the  Surrounding  Nations,  1899,  pp.  307,  309; 
in  Patriarchal  Palestine  he  gives  the  translation  of  Brugsch  (1895,  pp. 
209-215).  Hall  {Oldest  Civilization  of  Greece,  1901,  p.  237)  gives  the 
following  references:  Brit.  Mus.  Pap.  10247;  text  in  Budge,  Reading 
Book,  p.  274  ff. ; translation  by  Chabas  and  Goodwin  in  Records  of  the 
Past,  1st.  series,  ii.  107  ff. 

See  note  80. 

Josh.  vi.  24  speaks  of  their  vessels  of  iron.  See  also  Judg.  iv.  3 ; 
Josh.  xvii.  16,  18;  vi.  19;  Deut.  viii.  9 where  similar  uses  of  the  metal 
and  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  are  noted.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  in 
this  connection  that  at  Megiddo  Thothmes  III  took  924  chariots,  and 
that  both  there  and  afterwards  from  the  Retenu  and  from  Zahi  (Phoe- 
nicia) he  received  chariots  wrought  with  gold  and  silver  and  painted 
(Breasted,  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt,  1906,  II).  Later,  three  cities 
lying  near  one  another  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kishon  valley,  ‘O-pa, 
Pa-hu-ira  and  Ra-hu-bu,  were  famed  for  their  export  to  Egypt  of  spokes 
(?)  and  excellent  chariot-parts  {Papyrus  AnastaSi  IV,  16,  ii  and  17,  3). 
W.  Max  Muller  remarks  that  in  the  Old  Testament  this  same  region  is 
renowned  for  its  chariots,  citing  Josh.  xvii.  16,  18  {Asien  und  Europa, 
1893,  PP-  153-154)-  Bertholet  dates  the  papyrus  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  B.C.,  and  suggests  that  the  Canaanite  chariots  may 
have  been  of  iron,  and  for  this  reason  have  been  imported  into  Egypt 
{Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xl.  250). 
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narratives  indicate,  also,  that  before  David’s  time  and  in  his 
reign  the  Israelites  employed  it  in  making  building  tools, 
axes  and  agricultural  implements  (Deut.  xxvii.  5 JE;^^  2 
Sam.  xii.  31).  And  iron  bars  are  spoken  of  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
25  JE),  and  iron  horns  (i  Kings  xxii.  ii).^®  Moreover 
its  use  outside  of  Canaan  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the  earliest 
passages  of  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  iv.  22  J),  in  connection 
with  Tubal-cain.^® 

These  facts  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  date  when  iron 
first  made  its  appearance  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
ancient  world,  outside  of  Canaan,  and  especially  in  the  oldest 
civilizations,  because  of  the  light  that  may  thus  be  thrown  on 
the  possibility  or  the  probability  of  the  early  knowledge  of 
the  metal  in  Canaan. 

For  Central  Europe  the  transition  between  the  ages  of 
bronze  and  of  iron  is  represented  in  the  graves  of  Hallstatt, 
in  the  Austrian  Alps,  where  the  cemeteries  begin  in  the 
bronze  age,  but  extend  over  into  the  early  iron  age,  and 
show,  therefore,  the  first  appearance  of  iron  and  its  gradual 
displacement  of  bronze.  The  earliest  graves  may  date  as 
far  back  as  1200  B.C.,  while  the  latest  may  probably  be  put 
before  about  500  B.C.^°  And  in  the  district  of  Glasinatz,  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Bosnia, the  burials  are  believed  to 
range  from  at  least  1100  B.C.  to  400  B.C.^®  At  some  time 

See  also  I Kings  vi.  7 (an  early  verse)  and  Josh.  viii.  31  D^. 

See  also  2 Kings  vi.  5,  6;  Deut.  xix.  5 mg.  for  iron  axe-heads;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  7 and  Niim.  xxxv.  16  for  iron  weapons ; Deut.  iv.  20  and  I 
Kings  viii.  51  for  iron  furnaces ; Deut.  xxviii.  48  for  iron  yokes ; Lev. 
xxvi.  19  and  Deut.  xxviii.  23;  Josh.  xxii.  8. 

For  some  discussion  of  the  name  see  note  loi.  See  also  Deut.  iii.  ii 
D for  the  iron  bed  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (a  sarcophagous  of  basalt?)  ; 
and  Num.  xxxi.  22  for  iron  found  in  Midian. 

2®  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  igoi,  I.  41 1,  426.  Ridgeway 
champions  the  view  “that  Central  Europe  was  the  true  center  of  the 
use  of  iron  as  a metal,  and  that  it  was  first  diffused  from  Noricum’’ 
{Records  of  the  Past,  Washington,  1907,  vi.  286),  where,  perhaps, 
it  was  first  known  through  the  discovery  of  native  telluric  iron  in  the 
Alps  of  Noricum  (£.  A.  G.,  I.  599-602). 

21  The  finds  here  and  at  Hallstatt  give  the  Central  European  type 
with  which  the  finds  at  Crete  and  other  places  are  compared. 

23  Ridgeway,  E.  A.  G.,  I.  431,  438.  The  majority  of  the  tumuli  be- 
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during  the  period  thus  represented  the  transition  from 
bronze  to  iron  took  place  in  Central  Europe. 

In  Greece  a number  of  early  iron  objects  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  earliest  are  an  iron  ring  found  in  a bee-hive 
tomb  at  Vaphio,  in  Laconia,^*  and  another  ring  found  in  a 
tomb  at  Kakovatos,  near  the  border  of  Elis.^®  The  date  of 
these  is  probably  between  1500  and  1350  B.C.  Next  in  point 
of  time,  perhaps,  are  the  iron  rings  unearthed  at  Mycenae,  in 
graves  of  the  lower  town,  which  may  be  dated  near  the  end 
of  the  Mycenean  period,  the  lower  limit  of  which  is  about 
the  twelfth  century.^*  And  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that, 
the  Odyssey  tells  of  Mentes  going  over  sea  to  Temesa  “in 
quest  of  copper,  and  my  cargo  is  shining  iron.”^^ 

longed  to  the  Hallstatt  period,  but  a few  yielded  objects  of  the  later 
iron  age.  In  Italy  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  for  a knowledge  of 
iron  during  the  Mycenean  period  (See  Peet,  Annals  of  Archaeology 
and  Anthropology,  Liverpool,  1910,  iii.  122  ff;  and  Papers  of  the  British 
School  at  Rome,  1907,  iv.  283-286.  Mention  is  made  of  a find  of  iron  in 
Sicily,  held  by  some  to  be  pre-Mycenean  (Olshausen,  Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  1910, 
xlii.  961-962). 

2*  Thompson  cites’E^’Apx  1889,  p.  147.  He  dates  the  ring  in  Late 
Minoan  II,  a period  covering  from  about  1500  to  about  1400  B.C. 
(An)tals  of  Archaeol.  and  Anthrop.,  1912,  v.  5).  Ridgeway  puts  the 
ring  at  the  close  of  the  Mycenean  age  (£.  A.  G.,  I.  27,  294).  See  also 
Tsountas  and  Manatt,  The  Mycenean  Age,  1897,  p.  145. 

25  Thompson  dates  this  in  Late  Minoan  II,  referring  to  Ath.  Mitt., 
1909,  p.  275. 

2®  Ridgeway,  E.  A.  G.,  I.  20,  296 ; Schuchhardt,  Schliemann’s  Excava- 
tions, translated  by  Sellers,  1891,  p.  296.  Thompson  dates  the  rings  in 
Late  Minoan  III.,  a period  covering  from  about  1400  to  about  1200  or 
1100  B.C.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  various  objects  have  come 
to  light.  At  the  fortress  of  Gha  (Palaiokastro)  in  Boeotia,  one  of  the 
“Minyan  Works,”  a plaque  of  lead  showed  traces  of  iron  (Tsountas  and 
Manatt,  Mycenean  Age,  p.  375  ff.).  In  Dipylon  and  Geometric  sur- 
roundings, iron  objects  were  found  at  Kynosarges,  near  Athens, 
(British  School  at  Athens,  Annual,  1905-6,  xii.  92)  ; at  the  Menelaion, 
south  of  Sparta,  id.,  1908-9,  xv.  43);  at  Sparta  (Schuchhardt,  Schlie- 
mann’s Ausgrabungen,  1891,  p.  348,  cited  in  Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  358). 
Hall  concludes  that  the  transition  from  the  bronze  to  the  iron  age  in 
Greece  took  place  “exactly  at  the  close  of  the  Mycenean  and  commence- 
ment of  the  ‘Geometrical’  period”  (O.  C.  G.,  p.  39). 

2^  i.  180-184.  Dorpfeld  remembers,  in  this  connection,  that  iron  was 
found  in  the  island  of  Taphos,  near  Ithaca  (Mosso,  Dawn  of  Mediter- 
ranean Civilisation,  1910,  pip.  378,  380). 
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In  Crete,  iron  appears  as  a late  entrant,  for  the  earliest 
finds  have  been  in  late  settlements  only,  and,  as  a rule,  in 
tombs  which  are  modifications  of  the  small  “bee-hive”  type.** 
And  in  eastern  Crete  where  the  majority  of  the  now  known 
sites  belonging  to  the  early  iron  age  are  found,**  the  transi- 
tion from  bronze  to  iron  is  shown,  which  took  place  toward 
the  close  of  Late  Minoan  III,  a period  which  ended  about 
1200  B.C.  or,  possibly,  a little  later.**  In  general  the  sites 
are  high  and  difficult  of  access,®^  and  their  position  indicates 
that  it  was  during  their  gradual  retreat  from  the  coast  to  the 
uplands,  driven  before  the  stronger  invaders,  that  the  Cre- 
tans gained  the  knowledge  and  use  of  iron.**  What  seems  to 
be,  so  far,  the  find  of  earliest  date  is  described  as  “traces  of 
an  iron  object  in  a Mycenean  tomb,  at  Muliana,”  and  is  as- 
signed to  Late  Minoan  III.**  On  Thunder  Hill  (Bronta,  or 
Vronta),  above  Kavousi,  iron  tools  and  an  iron  sword  were 
discovered  in  surroundings  which  are  classified  as  “sub- 
Mycenean,”  transitional  between  the  bronze  and  iron  ages.** 
And  in  a bee-hive  tomb  on  the  Rusty  Ridge  (Skouriaz- 
menos),  south-east  of  the  Kastro,  quite  a number  of  iron 
objects  were  found,  including  swords,  lance-heads  and  axe- 

28  Hawes-,  Gournia,  Vasiliki,  etc.,  '1908,  p.  5,  n.  95,  and  p.  12.  The 
bee-hive  tombs  do  not  appear  in  Crete  before  the  latter  part  of  Late 
Minoan  III.,  “on  the  verge  of  the  Iron  Age,’’  c.  1200  B.C.  {id.,  p.  8). 

28  A list  is  given  in  Hawes  {Gournia,  p.  5 n.  95).  Burrows  cites 
several  of  them  {Discoveries  in  Crete,  1907,  p.  24). 

88  Burrows  (pp.  100,  209,  214).  Cf.  Hawes,  Crete  the  Forerunner  of 
Greece,  1909,  p.  14. 

81  Miss  Boyd,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Transactions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archaeology,  1904,  I.  15;  Hawes,  Gournia,  p.  5 n.  95;  cf. 
Hall,  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East,  1913,  pp.  74-75. 

82  Hawes,  Gournia,  p.  12;  note  85  cites  Avgo,  Vronta,  and  the  Kastro, 
all  near  Kavousi,  as  representing  the  successive  stages  of  the  retreat. 

*8  Thompson,  citing  ’E^  ’^PX  ’ P-  ^ {Urinals  of  Archaeol.  and 
Anthrop.,  1912,  v.  5).  He  notes  that  bronze  objects  of  a late  type  were 
also  found  here.  Another  tomb  at  Muliana  may  show  the  transition 
from  burial  to  cremation,  and  with  this  from  bronze  to  iron,  during 
the  change  from  the  late  Mycenean  period  to  the  Geometric  age 
(Thompson,  id.;  Burrows,  Discoveries,  pp.  101-102). 

8* *  Miss  Boyd,  Univ.  of  Penna.,  Transactions,  I.  18.  She  found  here 
quite  a number  of  weapons,  dated  not  long  after  the  Mycenean  period, 
therefore  “sub-Mycenean  {Amer.  J.  Archaeol.,  1901,  v.  133-136). 
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heads.®®  At  Vrokastro,  a rocky  height  three  hours  west  of 
Gouraia,  another  mark  of  the  transition  between  Late  Min- 
oan  III.  and  the  geometric  period  was  brought  to  light, 
where  the  weapons  are  largely  of  iron  while  the  smaller 
objects  are  of  bronze®®.  But  no  iron  was  found  at  Gournia,®^ 
or  at  Zakro,®®  and  none  at  Knossos,  except  one  ornamented 
nail.®®  The  conclusion  is  that  iron  was  not  known  in  Crete 
till  the  end  of  the  Minoan  period,  at  the  very  earliest.  And 
the  transitional  tombs  indicate  that  the  iron  age  came  in 
gradually.*® 

In  Asia  Minor  iron  was  known  in  the  north-west  as  early 
as  2000  B.C.  or  even  2500  B.C.  For  in  the  second  or  burnt 
city  of  Hissarlik  (Troy)  two  lumps  of  iron  were  found, 
one  of  which  was  perhaps  the  handle  of  a staff.**  The  other 

35iMiss  Boyd,  Amer.  J.  Archaeol.,  1901,  v.  145.  The  swords  are  of  a 
later  type  than  the  one  from  Bronta,  and  show  the  geometric  style 
fully  developed  (p.  146;  Univ.  of  Penna.  Transactions,  I.  18.  For  finds 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Hierapetra  see  also  Hawes,  Gournia,  p.  12.  She  notes 
the  correspondence  of  the  swords  to  the  Central  European  type,  es- 
pecially that  represented  at  Glasinatz.  Ridgeway  remarks  on  this 
(£.  A.  G.,  1.622). 

Hawes,  Crete  the  Forerunner  of  Greece,  1911,  p.  112;  Classical 
Journal  1913-1914,  viii.  57.  Quantities  of  iron  tools  and  weapons  were 
found  by  Miss  Hall,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  late  Mycenean  period, 
but  most  of  which  are  dated  after  1000  B.C.  {Univ.  of  Penna.  Anthrop. 
Publications,  1914,  III.  3). 

Hawes,  Gournia,  p.  34. 

Amer.  J.  Archaeol.,  1902,  vi.  360. 

3®  Ridgeway,  E.  A.  G.,  I.  621.  This  nail  seems  to  be  unmentioned  in 
the  other  books  referred  to.  'Regarding  unworked  iron,  weights  of 
hematite  were  found  at  Knossos,  and  at  Phaestos,  a piece  of  magnetic 
iron,  weighing  half  a kilogramme,  has  been  unearthed,  probably  a 
sacred  stone  (Mosso,  Palaces  of  Crete,  1907,  pp.  26-29,  i54)-  Of  this 
Mosso  says,  “I  know  of  no  more  ancient  specimen  of  iron”  {Davm  of 
Mediterranean  Civil.,  p.  71). 

Burrows,  Discoveries,  p.  100. 

Schuchhardt,  Schliemann’s  Excavations,  p.  332.  Dorpfeld  dates 
this  city  from  2500  to  2000  B.C.  But  he  finally  decides  that  the  staff- 
head  is  not  metallic  iron  (so  von  Luschan,  agreeing  with  Olshausen, 
Z.  f.  EthnoL,  1909,  xli.  49;  cf.  Olshausen,  id.,  xxxix.  369),  and  that  no 
iron  object  from  strata  2-5  (c.  2500-1500  B.C.)  is  yet  known.  Still  he 
thinks  a knowledge  of  iron  during  the  period  to  be  possible.  A lump 
of  iron  is  reported  from  the  fifth  stratum  {Troja,  1893,  p.  98;  cf. 
Olshausen,.  op.  cit.,  xxxix.  629-693,  citing  Bruckner),  but  is  not  at 
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finds  seem  to  be  such  as  to  furnish  no  certain  evidence  for 
the  present  purpose.  In  a mound  at  Tchai-kenar,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Pisidia,  iron  weapons  were  found 
along  with  weapons  of  pure  copper.^^  And  on  a hill  at 
Bos-ojiik,  in  northern  Phr}^gia,  an  object  was  discovered 
which  has  been  taken  to  be  iron  slag,  and  which  has  been 
used  as  another  proof  of  pre-Mycenean  knowledge  of  metal- 
lic iron  in  Asia  Minor.** 

In  Cyprus  four  objects  of  iron  from  Late  Minoan  III. 
have  been  found  in  tombs  at  Enkomi.  Two  of  these  were 
knives  with  ivory  handles,  one  a pin  with  an  ivory  handle, 
and  one  a fragment.**  Cyprus  has  a fair  supply  of  iron  ore, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  its  sources  were  discovered  and 
worked  as  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  the  metal  was  spread,** 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  knowledge  and  working 

hand  for  examination  (Dorpfeld,  Troja  und  Ilion,  1902,  pp.  31,  367- 
368).  In  the  second  city  “many  sling  bullets  of  hematite  or  magnetic 
iron”  were  discovered  (Schliemann,  Troja,  1884,  p.  118).  Cf.  the  mass 
of  iron  given  Achilles  as  a prize;  was  it  telluric  iron?  (Iliad,  xxiii. 
826  ff;  see  Ridgeway,  E.  A.  G.,  I.  612). 

No  date  given;  late?  (B.  S.  A.,  1909-1910,  xvi.  95). 

Olshausen  refers  to  this  find  by  Kdrte  and  to  Gotze’s  use  of  it  as 
proof,  but  he  thinks  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  a pre- 
Mycenean  knowledge  of  iron  in  Asia  Minor  (Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix. 
691-695).  Cf.  also  the  legend  of  the  Dactyls,  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  Chalybes.  (See  note  100.)  The  question  of  iron  in  Homer, 
whether  he  reflects  an  age  of  overlap  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  in  par- 
ticular whether  the  Homeric  armor  is  that  of  the  Mycenean  age  or  of  a 
later  time,  cannot  be  treated  of  here.  See  Thompson,  Annals  of 
Archaeol.  and  Anthrop.,  v.  3-20;  and  Lang,  The  World  of  Homer,  1910, 
chap.  X. 

Implements  and  weapons  of  iron  are  found  in  graves  of  the  late 
Hittite  period,  1100  B.C.  and  later  (Wooley,  Annals  of  Archaeol.  and 
Anthrop.,  1914,  vi.  93,  95).  The  Hittites  dwelt  in  a metal-producing 
country,  in  contact  with  the  rich  mines  of  the  Caucasus  (Garstang, 
Land  of  the  Hittites,  1910.  p.  322). 

Thompson,  Annals  of  Archaeol.  and  Anthrop.,  v.  5.  He  refers  to 
Excav.  in  Cyprus,  Tomb  74,  Tomb  58,  and  Fig.  25,  No.  1462.  The  find 
in  tomb  58  is  elsewhere  called  “a  tripod  with  iron  blades,”  which 
Furtwangler  and  Poulsen  date  v.  1000  B.C.  (Hall.  Univ.  of  Penna., 
Anthrop.  Publication,  1914,  HI.  3,  pp.  I33-I3S)- 

Ridgeway,  E.  A.  G.,  I.  621,  quoting  Myres,  Cat.  of  the  Cyprus 
Museum,  p.  22. 
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were  very  earl}’.  In  fact  a date  a little  before  1000  B.C.  is 
assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  early  iron  age  there.^® 

For  Armenia  the  statement  is  made  that  the  finds  there 
and  in  the  Caucasus  lands  show  that  in  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.  iron  was  still  very  rare.^’^ 

In  Babylonia  the  metal  was  known  in  quite  early  times.  A 
business  document  from  the  period  of  Hammurabi  gives  the 
information  that  silver  was  worth  eight  times  its  weight  of 
iron.*®  And  the  legend  of  “The  King  of  Cutha”  speaks  of 
the  metal.*®  At  Telloh  iron  objects  have  been  discovered 
which  may  date  from  the  time  of  Gudea,  about  2500  B.C.®® 
And  at  Nippur  iron  knives,  hatchets,  spear-heads  and  arrow- 
heads have  been  found  in  graves  which  are  dated  between 
2000  B.C.  and  1000  B.C.,  one  of  them,  at  least,  being  “prob- 
ably nearer  2000  B.C.®*  So  that  there  is  foundation  for  the 

Myres,  Annals  of  Archaeol.  and  Anthrop.,  1910,  p.  117.  He  men- 
tions also  iron  spears  found  by  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter  at  Tamassos 
(p.  108). 

Montelius  (Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xlii.  961).  Sayce  says:  “The  majority 

of  the  monuments  scattered  over  the  Vannic  area  belong  to  the  bronze 
age,  . . . iron  also  makes  its  appearance,  but  scantily.”  (^Archaeology 
of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  1908,  p.  166).  Cf.  Hall’s  idea  that  “iron 
and  the  word  parzillu  came  to  the  Semites  from  the  Chalybes,  Tubal 
and  other  iron-working  tribes  of  Armenia  at  an  unknown  date  B.C.” 
(O.  C.  G.,  p.  200  n.  3).  See  also  the  discussion  of  the  Chalybes. 

For  iron  in  Scythia,  probably  appearing  rather  late,  see  Ridgeway, 
E.  A.  G.,  I.  623-626;  Hawes,  Gournia,  p.  33;  Swank,  History  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron,  1892,  p.  8. 

Cuneiform  Texts  VI  25“  line  8.  Undated,  but  Ungnad  refers  it  to 
the  time  of  Samsu-iluna  (Orientalistische  Literaturzeitung , 1911,  xiv, 
106).  See  also  Johns,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts  and 
Letters,  1904,  p.  303. 

Col.  II.  22;  Jensen’s  text  (Assyrisch-Babylonische  Mythen  und 
Epen,  1900,  p.  294).  (Ilu)  Ninib  may  possibly  be  read  instead  of 
(ilu)  BAR  (id.,  note).  It  is  line  18  in  the  translation  by  Sayce,  who 
suggests  about  2350  B.C.  as  a possible  date  (Records  of  the  Past,  new 
series,  1888,  I.  150).  Zimmern  refers  the  story  to  the  old  Babylonian 
period,  apparently  c.  2000  B.C.  (Z.  f.  Assyriologie,  1891,  xii.  329). 

De  Sarzec,  Decouvertes  en  Chaldee,  p.  35.  See  also  Hall,  O.  C.  G., 
p.  200  n.  3,  and  Jastrow,  The  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
iQiSi  P-  41-  After  speaking  of  the  Sumerian  ideographic  equivalent  of 
parzillu.  Hall  remarks  that  the  Assyrians  seem  certainly  to  have  thought 
that  iron  was  known  to  the  Sumerians. 

Peters,  Nippur,  1897,  II.  281-386.  Iron  bracelets  and  anklets  were 
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Statement  that  iron  was  used  in  Babylonia  as  far  back  as 
2500  B.C.®" 

No  documentar}^  evidence  for  assigning  such  an  early  date 
for  the  use  of  the  metal  in  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Assyria, 
has  been  found,  as  yet,  in  the  scanty  Assyrian  records  of  the 
early  times.  But  it  was  in  close  touch  with  the  countries 
which  knew  of  iron.  Babylonia,  in  the  days  of  Hammurabi, 
seems  to  have  exercised  authority  over  it.  About  1400  B.C. 
the  kings  of  Mitanni  held  its  cities  on  the  Tigris  under  their 
control,  until  after  the  death  of  Dushratta.®*  And  iron  was 
known  at  this  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Mitanni,  for  iron 
rings  for  the  hands,  plated  with  gold,  and  weapons  of  iron 
and  steel  were  among  the  presents  sent  by  Dushratta  to  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  Amenhotep  III.®*  In  Assyria’s  own 
records,  the  metal  is  mentioned  in  a long  inscription  of  Shal- 
maneser I.  (c.  1295  B.C.),  who,  when  he  rebuilt  the  temple 
of  Ashur,  placed  tablets  of  various  metals,  including  iron, 
over  against  its  foundations.®®  Later,  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (c. 

found  at  Babylon  (Koldewe3',  Das  Wicder  Erstehende  Babylon,  1913, 
P-  259)- 

Scheil,  in  a note  in  Memoires  de  la  Delegation  en  Perse,  1905,  viii. 
338  n.  I ; he  refers  to  Hommel  {Grundriss  der  Geographie  und  Ge- 
schichte  des  alien  Orients,  1904,  p.  13)  and  other  authorities.  Vincent 
(Ca>taan  d’apres  I’exploration  recente,  1907,  p.  403)  and  Smith  (Jertisa- 
lem,  I.  331)  follow  these.  Hommel’s  words  are:  “Die  Babylonier 
bereits  um  2500  v.  Chr.  ebenfalls  aus  Meluch  ein  Eisenerz  (vielleicht 
Hamatit)  zu  Streitkeulen  bezogen,  dessen  Name  ‘girzanum’  . . . ”; 
referring  (Scheil’s  note)  to  the  metal  brought  by  Gudea.  Does  Hom- 
mel mean  that  the  war-clubs  were  of  hematite  or  of  wrought  iron? 

53  Rogers,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  sixth  edition,  1915,  II. 
I37i  143-145- ! cf.  Luckenbill,  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages, 
1912,  xxviii.  156,  160. 

5*  Twelve  rings,  a dagger-blade,  a “Gdtterwaffe,”  and  two  sugur  of 
iron  (Knudtzon,  Die  El-Amarna  Tafeln,  1910,  no.  22,  i.38;  ii.  i,  16; 
no.  25  ii.  22  (?),  28;  two  dagger-blades  and  ten  giakatu  of  steel  (id., 
no.  22,  i.  32;  iii.  7,  49).  Gold  was  used  with  the  dagger-blades  also. 

55  Rev.,  Col.  iv.  20.  Transliteration  and  translation  in  Luckenbill, 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  xxviii.  190-191. 

Reiser  thinks  that  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  P,  col.  iv.  line  2,  gives  a 
reference  in  the  days  of  Tukulti-Ninip  I.  (c.  1289,  Rogers).  He 
translates  “einen  Ring  von  Eisen  legte  er  ihm  an  (Or.  Lit.  Zeit.,  1905, 
viii.  97)  : But  King  reads  an-bar  as  Ninib  and  not  parcillu  {Records 
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1 100  B.C.)  hunted  with  a weapon  of  iron/®  And  from  his 
time  on  the  metal  was  evidently  in  common  use.  Ashur- 
natsir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  III.  had  iron  sword-blades  and 
axes,  and  received  iron,  measured  by  talents,  as  tribute  from 
the  people  of  northern  Syria  and  others.®’^  And  Petrie  says 
that  “large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  tools  have  been  found 
in  the  Assyrian  ruins,  but  were  neglected  by  excavators.”®® 
It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  there  is  some  evidence 
for  an  early  knowledg'e  of  iron  in  both  India  and  China.  It 
is  said  that  in  India  iron  was  worked  by  1500  B.C.,  at  least,®® 

of  the  Reign  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I,  1904)  ; and  so  does  Winckler  {Altor. 
Forsch.,  3rd.  series,  1905,  p.  329),  as  Peiser  notes  (Urkunden  aus  der 
Zeit  der  dritten  Babylonischen  Dynastie,  1905,  p.  ix). 

Inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  col.  vi.  66;  Sayce  {Rec.  of  Past, 
n.  s.,  i.  113)  ; Scheil  (Memoires  de  la  Delegation  en  Perse,  viii,  338  n.  i)  ; 
Peiser  (Or.  Lit.  Zeit,  viii.  97)  ; Lotz  (Die  Inschriften  Tiglath  Pileser’s 
I.,  1880,  pp.  53,  159-160).  Winckler  eliminates  this  reference  reading 
an-bar  as  Ninib,  and  translating ; “with  the  mighty  bow,  the  tools  of 
Ninib.”  But  he  admits  the  possibility  of  the  reading  parsillu  (Altor. 
Forsch,  1st  series,  pp.  163-164).  Johns  suggests  “Mighty  bows,  the 
property  (i.e.  ideal  weapons)  of  Ninip”  (Ridgeway,  E.  A.  G.,  I.  616  n. 
i).  An  iron  pin,  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  was  found 
at  Ashur  (Andrae,  Mitteil.  d.  Deutschen  Orient-Gescllschaft,  May 
1905,  p.  28). 

S’"  Inscription  of  Ashur-natsir-pal,  col.  i.  49,  84;  ii.  40,  76,  96,  122;  iii. 
66,  74  (Rec.  of  Past,  n.  s.,  II.  139  ff).  Inscriptions  of  Shalmaneser  III: 
Obelisk,  face  C 135;  D 155;  Monolith,  col.  i.  19,  21 ; ii.  25,  28,  42;  Bala- 
wat  col.  vi.  7 (id.,  IV.  47  ff).  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  may  have  fur- 
nished the  iron  received  by  various  kings  from  Syrian  states,  and  the 
mines  of  the  Chalybes  that  which  Ashur-natslr-tpal  received  from  the 
north-Mesopotamian  states  (Winckler,  Altor.  Forsch.,  ist.  series,  pp. 
165-166).  Iron  was  brought  to  Ashur-natsir-pal  from  Patin  (iii.  74), 
Carchemish  (iii.  66),  Bit-Khalupi  (i.  84;  on  the  Khabur),  Bit-Zamani 
(ii.  122)  and  from  the  Ruri  (Mon.  Kurkh,  II.  52)  ; and  to  Shalmaneser 
III.  from  Que  (Ob.  C 135),  Patin  (Ob.  D 155  and  Mon.  ii.  22),  Kha- 
yanu  at  the  foot  of  Amanus  (Mon.  ii.  25),  Damascus  (Annals  of  year 
18)  and  Carchemish  (Mon.  ii.  28).  For  the  situation  of  Bit-Zamani 
see  Winckler  (op.  cit.),  Peiser  (Or.  Lit.  Zeit.,  viii.  97)  and  Sayce  (Rec. 
of  Past,  n.  s.,  II.  129;  I.  106).  Cf.  the  iron  mines  in  Kurdistan  (Lay- 
ard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  1849,  I.  190,  II.  315-6). 

Arts  and  Crafts,  p.  106;  see  also  p.  105.  Cf.  the  references  to  iron 
objects  in  Layard,  Nineveh,  and  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  1853.  Iron 
bands,  arrow-heads  and  tools  were  found  at  Ashur  (Andrae,  Die  Fes- 
tungswerke  von  Assur  Textband,  1913,  pp.  37,  118,  133,  cf.  71). 

Blanckenhorn,  Z.  f.  EthnoL,  xxxix.  368;  cf.  Crooke,  Rec.  of  Past, 
Washington,  vi.  288.  But  cf.  also  Belck,  Z.  f.  Ethnol,  xxxix.  360;  xl.  60. 
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and  in  China,  according  to  the  Chinese  Annals,  by  2940 
B.C.®“ 

In  the  records  of  Egypt  references  to  iron  are  found  at 
least  as  early  as  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  archaeological  re- 
search has  furnished  evidence  from  pre-dynastic  times. 
Comparatively  few  specimens,  indeed,  have  been  found,  but 
enough  to  show  that  the  metal,  though  not  common,  was  not 
unknown.®^  The  scarcity  may  point  to  the  people’s  inability 
to  reduce  the  metal  from  its  ores,  and  to  their  consequent 
dependence  upon  native  iron,  perhaps  native  telluric  iron.®' 
At  any  rate,  the  wrought-iron  beads  discovered  in  the  graves 
at  El-Gerzeh  show  that  the  metal  was  known  even  in  pre- 
d}'nastic  times.®®  And,  according  to  the  general  tradition, 
the  followers  of  the  god  Horus,  who  conquered  Eg>'pt  and 
founded  her  dynasties,  were  “iron-smiths,”®*  and  marked 
the  site  of  each  victory  by  erecting  a mesen,  or  forge.  The 
evidence  at  present  available  seems  to  point  to  copper,  and 

Blanckenhorn,  op.  cit. 

Some  account  for  the  scarcity  of  the  finds  by  the  fact  of  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  iron,  especially  when  buried  in  the  nitrous  soil  of 
Egy^t  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  1878,  II.  250;  Maspero,  Guide 
de  Boulaq,  pp.  295-297,  cited  by  Olshausen,  Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  375  ff.). 
This  explanation  is  rejected  by  Ridgeway  (£.  A.  G.,  I.  614),  Petrie 
(Arts  and  Crafts,  p.  104)  and  Olshausen  (op.  cit.).  In  any  case  the 
heaps  of  rust  ought  to  be  found  (Olshausen ; Montelius  and  Belck,  Z.  f. 
Ethnol.,  xl.  66).  Another  reason  assigned  is  the  working  over  of  old 
pieces  into  new  forms  (Maspero,  as  cited  above).  Belck  rejects  this 
explanation  also  (Z.  f.  Ethnol.  xl.  65). 

Wainwright,  The  Labyrinth,  Gerseh  and  Mazghuneh,  1912,  pp.  I5-I9- 
A general  discussion  of  the  origin  and  use  of  iron  in  Egypt  before  900 
B.C.  is  given.  See  also  Rec.  of  Past,  Washington,  1907,  vi.  286  ff.  The 
name  bia-ne-pet,  “stone  of  heaven,”  has  been  used  as  an  argument  for 
the  meteoric  origin  of  the  first  iron  (Hommel,  Geogr.  und  Gesch.  des 
alten  Orients,  p.  13;  Sayce,  Archaeol.  of  Cun.  Inscriptions,  p.  58; 
Wainwright  does  not  agree.  Compare  the  same  theory  from  the  similar 
Babylonian  name  an-bar  (Handcock,  Mesopotamian  Archaeology,  1912, 
p.  268).  If  the  Egj-ptians  were  able  to  produce  only  soft  iron,  and  if 
they  had  no  means  of  importing  steel,  another  reason  is  seen  why 
bronze  was  not  displaced  by  the  softer  iron,  but  was  used  along  with  it 
for  a long  period,  especially  for  cutting  tools  and  w'eapons  (Olshausen, 
following  Montelius,  Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  379). 

Wainwright,  Labyrinth,  pp.  i5-i9- 

^*Mesniu,  or  mesenti  (mesnitiu).  Budge  renders  “metal-workers.” 
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not  iron,  as  their  metal;  yet  iron,  and  not  copper,  was  the 
sacred  metal.®®  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  in  ancient  fres- 
coes on  the  walls  of  tombs  weapons  and  tools  are  found 
painted  blue,  the  color  used  for  iron,  indicates  the  early  use 
of  implements  of  iron.®® 

In  dynastic  times  there  remains  from  the  fourth  dynasty 
the  piece  of  sheet-iron  found  in  the  masonry  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,®^  and  this  discovery  accords  with  the  reference  of 
Herodotus  to  the  use  of  iron  tools  in  building  this  pyra- 
mid.®® In  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynasties  the  metal  was  em- 
ployed for  pickaxes,®®  sculptors’  chisels,  and  other  imple- 
ments.’^® And  Pepi  I shows  not  only  his  knowledge  of  it, 

Sayce,  Archaeol.  of  Cun.  Inscriptions,  p.  62;  and  id.,  P.  S.  B.  A., 
1911,  xxxiii.  96,  97;  Budge,  History  of  Egypt,  I.  44.  'Cf.  the  temple 
built  on  a mound  of  iron-slag  in  Meroe  (Garstang,  etc.,  Meroe,  1911,  p. 
21).  Blanckenhorn  thinks  that  this  South  Semitic  “Horus-people” 
brought  their  metallurgical  knowledge  from  Asia,  and  learned  of  iron 
and  primitive  methods  of  iron  production,  in  their  wanderings  north- 
west through  Africa  (Z.  f.  Ethnol  xxxix.  366). 

Hall  (O.  C.  G.,  p.  198  n.  2)  .states  the  position  of  Piehl  (Bronsalder 
i.  Egypten?,  in  Ymer,  1888,  p.  94  ff. ; answering  Montelius,  p.  3 ff.).  Bd, 
the  original  word  for  iron,  is  mentioned  and  is  represented  as  blue  in 
color  in  the  Pyramid-Texts  of  Unas,  of  the  fifth  dynasty.  In  his 
summary  (p.  loi)  Piehl  refers  to  “paintings  of  the  time  of  the  Old 
Kingdom  in  which  weapons,  tools,  and  instruments  are  painted  blue  (or 
black),  i.e.  the  colour  with  which  iron  is  indicated.”  Wilkinson  speaks 
of  sepulchres  at  Thebes,  and  says  that  the  color  is  learned  from  the 
distinction  made  between  bronze  and  steel  in  the  tomb  of  Ramses  III 
{Ancient  Egyptians,  II.  251).  Budge  follows  this  yiew  {History  of 
Egypt,  II.  135),  and  Brugsch  and  Lepsius  are  cited  as  holding  it,  but 
neither  Ridgeway  nor  Belck  agrees  (Ridgeway,  E.  A.  G.,  I.  631;  Belck, 
Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  343;  xl.  64). 

Discovered  by  Vyse  in  1837  (Petrie,  The  Pyramids  and  Temples  of 
Gizeh,  1883,  p.  272;  Wainwright  gives  the  reference  to  Vyse,  Pyr.  of 
Gizeh,  I.  27s).  It  is  not  meteoric  iron,  but  wrought  iron  (Olshausen, 
Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  371-372;  called  here  “perhaps  a broken  piece  of  a 
tool”).  Gf.  Blanckenhorn,  Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  367. 

ii.  125. 

Fifth  or  sixth  dynasty — “several  pieces  of  a pickaxe  from  Abusir” 
(Wainwright,  Labyrinth,  citing  Guide  du  Musee  de  Boulaq,  1884,  p.  296; 
he  has  “Vth  ?”).  Maspero  made  the  discovery  in  1882  in  the  black 
pyramid  of  Abusir,  which  Olshausen  assigns  to  the  sixth  dynasty. 
Others  assign  it  to  the  fifth  (Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  374). 

Dynasty  V : in  a pyramid  of  Unas  at  Sakkara  pieces  of  five  or  six 
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but  perhaps  the  value  attached  to  it  as  well,  when,  in  his 
pyramid  at  Sakkara,  he  speaks  of  going  forth  into  heaven  to 
his  “iron  throne  which  hath  lions’  heads,  and  feet  in  the 
form  of  the  hoofs  of  the  bull  Sema-ur.”"^  In  the  twelfth 
dynasty  iron  was  used  for  spear-heads,^^  adzes,  chisels, 
knives  and  other  tools  and  in  the  seventeenth  for  chisel 
points  and  ferrules/*  In  the  eighteenth  dynasty  studs  on 
boxes  and  finger  rings,^®  pins,^®,  sickles,”  tools,  perhaps  those 

sculptors’  chisels  were  found,  eaten  with  rust,  and  also  many  pieces  of 
iron,  of  which  only  three  small  bits  could  be  preserved  for  the  rest 
crumbled  (Olshausen,  Z.  /.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  373 ; citing  Maspero 
L’Anthropologie  II.  1891,  p.  105  n.  i;  and  Guide  to  Cairo,  pp.  19,  402, 
433).  Blanckenhorn  refers  to  Maspero’s  discovery  of  “an  iron  instru- 
ment’’ in  Unas’  pyramid  (Z.  /.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  367).  Dynasty  VI.:  a 
lump  of  iron,  possibly  a wedge  (Petrie,  Abydos,  1903,  II.  33).  Cf. 
Piehl’s  reference  to  the  mention  of  iron  in  the  Pyramid-Texts  of  Unas, 
and  on  the  oldest  Egyptian  monuments  (quoted  in  Hall,  O.  C.  G.;  see 
note  66).  There  is,  of  course,  the  question  as  to  whether  bia-ne-pet  was 
originally  the  name  of  hematite.  Cf.  Wainwright,  Labyrinth,  § 29;  and 
Ridgeway,  Rec.  of  Past,  Washington,  vi.  286. 

Budge,  History  of  Egypt,  II.  109.  Text  and  translation  are  given 
by  Maspero,  Recueil  de  Travaux,  1886,  vii.  154. 

One  found  at  Buhen  (Maciver,  Buhen,  1911,  p.  103). 

In  the  great  brick  pyramid  of  Dahshur,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
Maspero  found  “a  rather  large  heap  of  fragments  of  iron  tools,’’  among 
them  pieces  of  adzes,  chisels  and  knives  (Blanckenhorn,  Z.  f.  Ethnol., 
xxxix.  367;  Olshausen,  id.,  p.  374,  citing  UAnthropologie,  II.  105  n.  i). 
Petrie  speaks  of  iron  ferrules  found  in  the  masonry  of  a Dahshur 
pyramid  (Arts  and  Crafts,  p.  104).  Specular  iron  ore  of  about  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  was  unearthed  at  Balias,  among  burials  of  the 
New  Race,  where  the  remains  are  at  least  not  later  than  the  intrusive 
burials  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  (Quibell,  Balias,  1895,  pp.  8,  30,  37). 
If  the  ore  belongs  to  the  earlier  burials  it  may  be  very  much  older,  for 
the  New  Race  is  now  known  to  have  been  a pre-dynastic  people. 

A broken  chisel  point  and  a ferrule  of  a hoe-handle,  found  by 
Maspero  in  1882  in  a seventeenth  dynasty  pyramid  at  Mohammeria 
near  Esneh  (Olshausen,  Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  374,  and  Wainwright, 
Labyrinth,  p.  19  cite  Guide  du  Musee  du  Boulaq,  1884,  p.  296). 

One  of  each  in  Ashmolean  Museum,  no  provenience  (Wainwright, 
Labyrinth,  p.  19).  Are  these  the  same  as  the  “several  arm-rings  and  a 
box  (Kapsel)’’  found  by  Calliaud  in  1819-22  in  graves  at  Gurna  near 
Thebes,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  doubted  by  Olshausen?  (Z.  f.  Ethnol., 
xxxix.  373). 

^6  One  found  at  Abydos  (Garstang,  El-Arabah,  p.  30). 

’’’’  Belzoni  found  a sickle  under  a sphinx  at  Karnak  (Wainwright, 
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of  stone-cutters/®  and  possibly  arrow-heads’®  were  made  of 
it;  and  vessels  of  iron  came  to  Thothmes  III.,  of  this  dy- 
nasty, from  Tinay,  possibly  in  Northern  Syria.®®  Amenhotep 

III. ,  also,  of  the  same  dynasty,  received  iron  rings  for  the 
hands  plated  with  gold  and  weapons  of  iron  and  steel 
from  Dushratta,  king  of  Mitanni,  in  northern  Alesopo- 
tamia.®’  In  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties  pieces  of 

LMbyrinth,  citing  Brit.  Mus.,  Cat.  1850,  p.  226;  and  Belzoni,  Travels  in 
Egypt,  I.  235,  236,  252,  253).  Olshausen  thinks  this  may  be  late  (Z.  /. 
Ethnol.,  xxxix.  373). 

An  iron  implement  found  at  Buhen  (Maciver  and  Wooley,  Buhen, 
P-  135). 

■®  One  found  at  Xaga-ed-Der  in  a tomb  of  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
d3Tiasties  with  reburials  of  the  eighteenth.  “Of  much  later  date?” 
(Mace,  Early  Dyn.  Cemeteries  of  Naga-ed-Der,  igog,  II.  56,  64). 

Breasted  reads  Ty-n’-y,  with  Lepsius;  he  cites  Brugsch  as  reading 
Ty-n-my  (Anc.  Rec.,  II.  § 537).  This  tribute  is  recorded  in  The  Annals 
after  the  account  of  Thothmes’  seventeenth  campaign  against  Tunip 
and  Kadesh  in  Northern  Syria,  but  there  is  no  mark  of  geographical 
position,  apart  from  this  connection,  and  from  the  fact  that  along  with 
these  iron  vessels  another  vessel  of  silver  ( ?)  “of  the  work  of  Keft- 
yew”  is  mentioned.  Sayce  reads  Tanai,  and  regards  this  as  equivalent 
to  Danai  {Rec.  of  Past,  ist.  series,  II.  52).  Compare  the  reference  in 
a Tell  el-Amarna  letter  to  “the  King  of  Danauna”  in  Canaan  ( Winck- 
ler.  Die  Thontafeln  von  Tell-el-Amarna,  1896,  no.  151,  1.  52).  Hall 
makes  Ta»ai=Cyprus,  considering  it  the  same  name  as  Yatnan,  used 
later  by  the  Assyrians  (Anc.  History  of  Near  East,  p.  243  n.  i),  Macalis- 
ter  notes  his  view  and  also  W.  Max  Muller’s  comparison  of  the  name 
with  Adinai,  found  in  a list  of  Keftian  names  {The  Philistines,  1914,  p. 
8 n.  i). 

The  inscription  of  Amen-em-heb  possibly  gives  another  reference  to 
iron  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  certainly  from  Northern  Syria. 
Among  the  spoil  from  a country  west  of  Aleppo  there  were  “thirteen 
basins  of  iron  . . . basins  of  worked  gold”  (Sayce,  Rec.  of  Past,  n.  s., 

IV.  8).  Brugsch  discusses  the  signs,  and  changes  the  translation  given 
before  by  Chabas  to  “thirteen  javelins  of  iron,  and  inlaid  with  gold 
(ausgelegt)”  (Z.  f.  dgyptische  Sprache,  1874,  p.  144).  But  Breasted 
says  that  Brugsch’s  rendering  is  entirely  unjustifiable,  for  “the  material 
{hstnn)  precedes  as  usual;  then  follows  the  object  made  of  it,  viz., 
ynb,  which  is  some  article  of  which  each  of  the  thirteen  captured  men 
carried  one.  Bronze  helmets  are  mentioned  in  Annals  (year  35,  1.  41), 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  an  accident  that  “13  inlaid  corselets  and  13  bronze 
suits  of  armoP’  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Naharin  campaign  of  year  35, 
1.  41  (§  501).  He  therefore  translates:  “13  bronze  [spears] ; the  bronze 
was  wrought  with  gold”  {Anc.  Rec.,  II.  § 582  and  note  d.  The  brackets 
denote  an  uncertain  word). 

See  note  54. 
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sheet-iron,®- - iron  bracelets,®®  halberts,®*  knives,®®  and  re- 
enforcing wires®®  are  known  to  have  been  used;  while  the 
blessing  of  Ptah  to  Ramses  II.  alludes  to  the  strength  of 
iron,  saying,  “I  have  wrought  . . . thy  organs  of  iron.”®' 
And  from  later  dynasties  many  objects  of  various  kinds  have 
been  unearthed,®®  showing  that  by  this  time  iron  had  become 
one  of  the  common  metals. 

Regarding  the  sources  and  quantity  of  Egypt’s  iron  ore, 
the  metal  was  obtainable  in  Eg\-pt,  and  several  sources  of 
supply  are  known.  The  east  coast  is  rich  in  brown  iron  ore 
(limonite)  and  hematite,  and  these  could  be  obtained  first 
above  ground  and  then  under  ground  at  several  places  near 
the  Red  Sea.®®  In  particular  an  ancient  iron  mine  at  Ham- 
ami,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  is  mentioned,®® 

®- Under  obelisks  of  Ramses  II.,  probably  to  level  them;  of  his  time? 
(Petrie,  Tanis,  1883-4,  I.  26). 

A tomb  probably  of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  dynasty  contained 
one  (Petrie,  Hyksos  and  Israelite  Cities,  1906,  pp.  32,  33). 

®*One,  probably  of  the  age  of  Ramses  II.  (Petrie,  Abydos,  1903, 
II.  33). 

Three  of  Ramesside  times,  or  perhaps  of  twenty-second  djmasty 
(Quibell,  Rainesseum,  1896,  p.  13).  Cf.  the  iron  bracelets  of  the 
twenty-second  dj-nasty. 

A broken  statue  of  bronze  with  iron  wires  passed  through  the 
sand  core  to  sustain  it  in  its  oval  places — from  neighborhood  of  the 
pyramids  (Birch,  in  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  1878,  II.  251). 

®-  Breasted,  Anc.  Rec.,  III.  § 403.  See  also  note  97  on  Egj'pt’s  import- 
ing iron  and  iron  weapons  from  Kizvadna,  in  Asia  Minor,  through  the 
Hittite  kings.  The  story  called  “The  Travels  of  a Mohar,”  shows  a 
knowledge  of  iron,  of  iron  forging,  and  of  iron  smithies  in  the  time 
of  Ramses  II.  (See  note  14).  Maspero  found  fragments  of  rusted  iron 
which  could  not  be  preserved,  in  several  Theban  graves  of  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  and  especially  in  the  chamber  grave  of  “Sannotmir  (Sen- 
notem)’’  at  Der-el-Medineh  (Blanckenhorn,  Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  374). 

Ratnesseum,  p.  4;  Abydos,  1902,  I.  34;  Hyksos  and  Israelite  Cities, 
pp.  19.  39;  etc.  See  also  Breasted,  Anc.  Rec.,  IV.  § 302;  Blanckenhorn, 
Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  368.  Archaeological  Survey  of  Nttbia,  second  re- 
port, 1912,  I.  92;  first  report,  1910,  I.  59,  60. 

®®At  the  contact  between  granite  and  dolerite  (Blanckenhorn,  Z.  f. 
Ethnol.,  xxxix.  367).  Belck  dates  the  first  working  in  Roman  times, 
citing  two  authorities  (id.,  xl.  61). 

Ridgeway,  E.  A.  G.,  I.  614;  Rawlinson  refers  to  this  and  also  to 
the  existence  of  iron  in  parts  of  the  Eastern  desert  (History  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  1881,  1.  94).  The  quarries  at  Wady  Hammamat  were  opened 
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Ancient  mines  at  Assuan  are  also  referred  to.®^  And  then 
across  the  Gulf  of  Suez  there  were  the  mines  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  of  which  those  of  Wady  Nash,  Wady  Chalig 
and  Serabit-el-Khadem,  in  Wady  Maghara,  are  known  as 
scenes  of  ancient  working.®®  And  there  is  a possibility  that 
here  the  Egyptians  found  occasional  pockets  of  native  tel- 
luric iron,  and  that  with  this,  and  not  with  meteoric 
iron,  their  knowledge  of  the  metal  began.®®  Moreover,  in 
Africa,  outside  of  Egypt,  iron  is  quite  common  and  is  quite 
easily  obtained,  for  the  geological  formations  favor  its  out- 
crop. Its  use  in  this  country  seems  to  date  farther  back  than 
its  use  in  Egv-pt,  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  tropical 
Africa  is  to  be  credited  with  the  first  knowledge  of  iron.  If 
so,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  metal  would  be  carried 
from  the  one  country  to  the  other. ®^  ‘So  that  when  Egypt’s 

toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  dynasty  (Breasted,  History  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  IQ08,  p.  115). 

Hall,  O.  C.  G.,  p.  198  n.  2,  citing  Catalogue  des  Monuments,  i.  139. 
Belck  found  magnetic  iron  near  Assuan,  but  no  trace  of  mining  opera- 
tions (Z.  f.  EthnoL,  xl.  61).  The  mountains  near  Thebes  are  said  also 
to  contain  some  iron  ore  (Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt,  18^9,  I.  10). 

Blanckenhorn,  Z.  f.  EthnoL,  xxxix.  367;  Olshausen,  id.,  p.  379. 
Maspero  mentions  iron  in  connection  with  mining  operations  in  the 
peninsula  {Dawn  of  Civilisation,  1894,  p.  355).  See  also  Baedeker, 
Lower  Egypt,  1895,  p.  279.  Possibly  the  mines  were  worked  in  very 
early  times  by  Phoenicians  rather  than  by  Egyptians,  for  the  temple 
of  Hathor,  which  Petrie  has  found  at  Serabit  el-Khadem,  of  about  the 
time  of  the  third  dynasty,  seems  to  show  a Semitic  and  not  Egyptian 
culture,  and  some  inscriptions  are  not  in  Egyptian  writing,  but  perhaps 
are  Phoenician  (Petrie,  Researches  in  Sinai,  pp.  129  ff.,  186  ff.). 

Wainwright,  Labyrinth,  pp.  15-19.  Ridgeway  says  that  a deposit 
like  that  found  in  Greenland  might  be  obtained  in  any  volcanic  region, 
where  there  was  a similar  out-crop.  Its  absence  to-day  may  be  due 
merely  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  (£.  A.  G.,  I.  598-602).  Petrie 
finds  that  Ridgeway’s  geologic  conditions  are  satisfied  in  the  Sinai 
peninsula  op.  cit.,  pp.  35,  36).  See  note  5. 

®^Von  Luschan  is  convinced  that  we  owe  our  “Eisentechnik”  to  the 
Africans.  He  says  that  in  Egypt  iron  first  appears  in  the  hands  of 
“the  dark  Sooitherners  who  bring  the  blue  iron  as  present  or  as  tribute 
to  the  Pharaoh.”  He  measures  the  age  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
metal  by  very  many  millennia  (Z.  f.  EthnoL  xxxix.  380;  xli.  22-53). 
And  Mrs.  Hawes,  citing  him,  says  that  “the  weight  of  present  opinion 
seems  to  favor  Equatorial  Africa  as  the  region  where  iron  was  first 
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supply  of  native  iron  failed  her,  there  were  places  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ready  to  yield  their  ores  of  iron. 

The  review  of  the  different  countries  and  the  study  of 
their  earliest  knowledge  and  use  of  iron  has  now  been  fin- 
ished. Evidence  has  been  found  that  at  the  period  when  the 
Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  the  knowledge  of  the 
metal  was  wide-spread  in  the  ancient  world,  and  that  the 
oldest  civilizations  had  possessed  and  used  it  for  many  cen- 
turies. Returning  now  to  Canaan  in  which  the  main  inter- 
est lies  and  to  the  bearing  of  these  results  on  the  use  of  iron 
in  this  country,  three  questions  are  at  once  suggested.  Were 
the  children  of  Israel  acquainted  with  the  metal  when  they 
left  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus?  Were  the  peoples  of 
Canaan  acquainted  with  it  at  this  time  and  at  an  earlier 
period  as  well?  From  what  source  or  sources  could  they 
have  derived  a knowledge  of  iron?  The  first  of  these 
questions  will  be  answered  very  briefly  at  present.  In  view 
of  the  early  knowledge  and  use  of  the  metal  in  Egypt  it 
seems  very  improbable  that  the  Israelites  would  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  iron  when  they  left  the  land  of  oppression.®® 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  were  able  to  manu- 
facture it  from  its  ores,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  had 
witnessed  the  method  of  its  production  in  Eg}'pt,  and  per- 
haps also  in  Sinai,®®  and  had  seen  ornaments,  tools  and  other 
objects  of  iron  in  use. 

The  second  and  third  questions  proposed  are  closely  con- 
nected and  must  be  taken  together.  The  first  of  them  has 
already  been  partially  discussed,  when  the  evidence  from  the 

used.”  (Gournia,  p.  13  n.  97).  See  also  Schweinfurth,  Z.  f.  Ethnol, 
1905,  xxxvii.  84;  and  cf.  Randall-Maciver  and  Wooley,  Bulien,  p.  193; 
and  Peiser,  Or.  Lit.  Zcit.  1914,  xvii.  169.  Cf.  Blanckenhorn,  Z.  f.  Ethnol., 
xxxix.  366,  368.  Belck  claims,  nevertheless,  that  the  Philistine-Phoeni- 
cians  first  supplied  iron  to  the  Egyptians,  as  to  all  other  peoples  {id., 
p.  360). 

See  Olshausen,  Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  369,  375.  For  the  contrary 
opinion  see  Ridgeway  (£.  A.  G.,  I.),  Gladstone  {P.  E.  F.  Quarterly 
Statement,  1898,  p.  353,  n.  i),  and  Belck  (Z.  f.  Ethnol.,  xxxix.  341,  343, 
360).  Cf.  Blanckenhorn,  id.,  p.  367;  and  Belck,  id.,  xl.  59. 

Cf.  ‘‘iron  furnace”  (Deut.  iv.  20). 
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excavations  in  Palestine  was  reviewed.  It  was  seen  that  so 
far  as  positive  evidence  afforded  by  excavation  is  concerned, 
the  only  indications  that  the  peoples  of  Canaan  knew  the 
metal  before  the  conquest  are  found  in  the  iron  in  the  later 
pre-Israelite  stratum  at  Tell  es-Safi,  the  iron  tool  in  the  third 
stratum  at  Tell  el-Mutesellim  and  the  lumps  of  iron  in  the 
water-passage  at  Gezer ; possibly,  also,  in  the  iron  knives  in 
the  fourth  stratum  at  Tell-el-Mutesellim,  and  the  arrow- 
heads at  Beth-shemesh.  But  these  in  themselves  are  suffi- 
cient to  demand  an  explanation.  Whence  did  they  come? 
Whence  could  they  have  come  ? The  larger  question  is  thus 
presented,  From  what  cjuarters  was  it  possible  for  the  peo- 
ples of  Canaan  to  derive  a knowledge  of  the  metal,  and  what 
probability  is  there  that  they  would  actually  receive  this 
knowledge  ? 

As  one  possible  source,  the  land  of  the  Chalybes  at  once 
suggests  itself,  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Pontus, 
almost  directly  north  of  Syria.®’^  Greek  tradition  attributed 
to  this  people  the  earliest  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
from  them  the  Greeks  took  their  name  for  steel  (Chalybos). 
And  certainly  in  later  times  they  were  famous  as  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers,  as  the  Greek  writers  show.®*  Practi- 

Cf.  “iron  from  the  north  (Jer.  xv  12) 

Herodotus  and  Aeschylus  mention  them : see  the  references  given 
for  Scythia,  n.  47.  Belck  claims  that  the  first  mention  of  this  people  in 
their  Pontus  home  is  given  by  Herodotus,  and  that  they  are  the  same 
as  the  Chalupi,  whom  Ashur-natsir-pal  II.  mentions  often  as  a strong 
tribe  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Chalupi,  pressed 
by  Assyrian  invasions,  left  their  home  east  of  the  Euphrates  about  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  and  wandered  west,  where  such  names  as 
Chalep  (Aleppo),  Chalybonitis  (the  region)  and  Chalpat  (south  of 
Samosata  on  the  Euphrates),  indicate  a rather  long  stay.  The  date  of 
their  arrival  in  Pontus  can  hardly  be  put  before  600  B.C.  On  their 
journey  west  they  learned  iron-manufacturing  from  peoples  who  in 
their  turn  had  learned  it  from  the  Phoenicians  of  Palestine  (Z.  f. 
Ethnol.,  xl.  51-55).  Ridgeway  suggests  that  they  may  have  come  from 
Europe  in  post-Homeric  days  (£.  A.  G.,  I.  623-625,  cf.  617).  See  also 
Winckler,  Altor.  Forsch;  ist  series,  p.  166.  But  others  give  a much 
earlier  date  for  their  iron-working  in  Pontus,  and  credit  them  with 
being  independent  discoverers  of  the  production  of  iron  from  its  ores, 
and  as  being  among  the  first  to  make  the  discovery  (Weeren,  Z.  f. 
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cally  the  same  region  is  referred  to  in  a Hittite  letter,  prob- 
ably of  the  time  of  Ramses  II.,  which  marks  Kizvadna  as  an 
iron  producing  country.®^  And  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  recall  the  Greek  tradition  that  the  Dactyli  of 
Ida  in  the  Troad  were  the  first  to  work  iron,  and  that  from 
there  they  brought  their  knowledge  to  Crete  and  Greece ; in- 
dicating again  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Greeks  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  metal  came  from  Asia  Minor. And  the 
reference  to  metal  working,  both  in  brass  and  iron,  in  con- 
nection with  Tubal-cain,  which  is  found  in  one  of  the  earli- 
est passages  in  Hebrew  literature,  may  point  to  the  same 
district. 

Eihnol.,  xxxix.  362;  Blanckenhorn,  id.,  p.  367;  Petrie,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
p.  105;  cf.  notes  99  and  loi.  And  the  character  of  their  country  makes 
this  entirely  (possible.  For  it  is  rich  in  iron  ores  which  produce  an 
excellent  steel,  even  by  primitive  processes  of  reduction  (Belck,  Z.  f. 
EthnoL,  xl.  55).  Perhaps  they  used  chiefly  their  magnetic  sand,  which 
is  very  free  from  impurities  and  is  easily  smelted  in  small  quantities 
(Swank,  History  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,  p.  7). 

Winckler  found  this  letter  in  the  Hittite  archives  at  Boghaz-kdi. 
Apparently  it  is  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  Winckler  assigns  it,  though 
not  certainly,  to  Hattusil  (Khetasar),  a contemporary  of  Ramses  II. 
It  speaks  of  producing  and  storing  iron  in  Kizvadna,  and  of  sending 
iron  and  an  iron  sword-blade.  Winckler  shows  that  this  land  is  to  be 
sought  by  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  must  nearly  correspond  with 
Pontus ; and  mentions  the  Chalybes  of  Pontus  as  producing  iron  in 
antiquity  (Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasiatischen  Gesellschaft,  1913,  xviii. 
4.  p.  61).  Peiser  takes  this  to  be  some  confirmation  and  explanation  not 
only  of  the  classical  tradition  of  the  Chalybes,  but  also  of  the  Biblical 
account  of  Tubal-cain  as  the  first  smith  (Or.  Lit.  Zeit.,  1914,  xvii. 
108-109).  For  the  idea  that  the  name  parsillu  may  give  some  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  iron,  and  point  to  about  the  same  region,  see 
Peiser,  id.,  1915,  xviii.  6-7.  Cf.  Hall,  O.  C.  G.,  p.  200  n.  3 (see 
note  47). 

100  Ridgeway,  E.  A.  G.,  I.  623.  As  his  theory  requires,  he  assumes  that 
the  lumps  of  iron  found  at  Troy  came  from  Europe,  and  that  the  Dac- 
tyli learned  their  art  originally  from  Europe.  See  also  Thompson, 
Annals  of  Archaeol.  and  Anthrop.,  v.  18;  Hall,  0.  C.  G.,  pp.  230-231; 
Schliemann,  llios,  p.  254. 

Gen.  iv.  22  (J).  Cain  has  the  meaning  of  smith,  or  something 
forged,  and  Tubal  may  refer  to  the  people  of  this  name  mentioned 
in  Gen.  x.  2 and  by  Isaiah  (Ixvi.  19)  and  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  13;  xxxii.  26; 
xxxviii.  2,  3;  xxxix.  i) ; and  as  Tabal  by  the  Assyrians,  and  as 
Tibareni  by  classical  writers.  These  people  dwelt  in  the  mountains  on 
or  near  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  east  of  Pontus. 
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A second  possible  source  of  the  knowledge  of  iron  for 
Canaan,  and  the  one  which  seems  to  be  widely  accepted  at 
present, is  found  in  the  tribe  or  tribes  of  the  Philistines. 

Macalister,  The  Philistines,  1914,  pp.  115,  125,  126;  id.,  Excav.  of 
Geser,  1912,  II.  269;  the  introduction  of  its  use  by  them  is  “generally 
admitted.”  (Handcock,  Archaeology  of  the  Holy  Land,  1916,  p.  203). 

The  belief  that  Canaan’s  first  knowledge  of  iron  is  to  be  attributed 
to  them  rests,  in  general,  on  four  foundations:  (i)  the  theory  that 

iron  appeared  at  a late  date  in  Canaan — and  with  this  commonly  goes 
the  idea  of  its  comparatively  late  date  in  the  countries  around  Canaan, 
(2)  the  theory  that  its  first  appearance  was  coincident  with  the  coming 
of  the  Philistines  (Compare  the  iron  knives  found  in  the  Philistine 
burials  at  Gezer;  see  Macalister,  Excav.  of  Gezer,  I.  291,  299,  315,  324; 
Vincent,  Canaan  d’apres  I’exploration  recente,  p.  234),  (3)  the  evidence 
gathered  by  archaeology  concerning  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  particu- 
lar concerning  the  Philistines,  and  (4)  a possible  interpretation  of  i 
Samuel  xiii.  19-22.  This  passage  in  the  book  of  Samuel  is  given  many 
different  meanings : a knowledge  of  the  working  of  iron  possessed  by 
the  Philistines  E^lone,  and  kept  as  a secret  by  them  in  order  to  keep 
prices  up  for  tools  and  repairs  (Belck,  Z.  f.  EthnoL,  xxxix.  346-349,  360- 
361 ; xl.  55,  242-246;  xlii.  15-30)  ; a complete  domination  of  the  Israelites 
by  the  Philistines  (Bertholet,  id.,  xxxix.  945-946)  ; disarmament  (Hall, 
Anc.  Hist,  of  Near  East,  p.  423)  ; a monopoly  of  the  iron  trade  by  the 
Philistines  (Macalister,  The  Philistines,  p.  126),  cf.  Sayce,  Patriarchal 
Palestine,  p.  224. 

The  Hebrews  speak  of  the  Philistines  as  having  come  from  Caphtor 
(Dfeut.  ii.  23;  Jer.  xlvii.  4;  Amos  ix.  7;  cf.  Gen.  x.  14.  According  to 
Jer.  xlvii.  4 Caphtor  may  be  either  an  island  or  a sea-coast).  But 
nothing  absolutely  is  known  about  Caphtor,  and  there  has  been  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  deciding  what  country  is  meant.  It  has  been 
equated  with  Cappadocia  (Deut.  ii.  23  and  Amos  ix.  7 in  the  LXX., 
Peshitto,  and  Targums;  cf.  the  identification  of  Katapatuka  in  cunei- 
form inscriptions  with  Cappadocia),  Phoenicia  or  Egypt.  The  most 
popular  opinion,  apparently,  is  that  the  Keftiu  of  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions and,  therefore,  Caphtor  denotes  Crete.  But  another  view  seems 
to  be  growing  in  favor,  which  identifies  Keftiu  with  a country  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  therefore  connects  Caphtor  with  this  land,  and  derives  the 
Philistines  from  Asia  Minor  (W.  Max  Muller  and  Wainwright  equate 
Keftiu  with  East  Cilicia;  Macalister,  with  Carpathos).  There  is  a simi- 
lar disagreement  as  to  the  race  to  which  they  belonged.  On  the  whole 
question  as  to  their  original  home,-  their  racial  connections,  and  the 
identification  of  Keftiu  and  Caiphtor,  see  Breasted,  Anc.  Rec.,  II.  §§ 
492,  537,  659,  761,  773;  III.  § 366;  Wainwright,  Annals  of  Archaeol.  and 
Anthrqp.,  1913,  vi.  24-83;  Macalister,  The  Philistines,  pp.  7-28,  60  n.  2, 
83-87,  96-99,  115-117;  Hall,  0.  C.  G.,  pp.  133-134,  161-169;  Anc.  Hist,  of 
Near  East,  pp.  72,  399,  417;  Hawes,  Gournia,  p.  7 n.  13,  p.  5 n.  83; 
Crete  the  Forerunner  of  Greece,  1909,  pp.  42-43 ; Muller,  Asien  und 
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In  early  times  advance  companies  of  this  people  of  kindred 
tribes  may  have  settled  on  the  coast/®*  But  the  first  certain 
proof  which  contemporary  inscriptions  furnish  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Pulasati,  the  tribe  by  whose  name  all  the  confed- 
erated tribes  were  later  known,  is  in  the  record  of  their  in- 
vasion which  was  halted  by  their  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Ramses  III.,  about  1192  The  date  of  their  coming, 

therefore,  is  generally  set  at  about  the  same  time.*®®  Was, 

Europa,  chaps,  xxvi.,  xxix. ; Breasted,  Hist,  of  Anc.  Egyptians,  pp.  211, 
333;  Burrows,  Discoveries,  pp.  ii-i2,  93,  141-142;  Ridgeway,  £.  A.  G.,  I. 
618-620;.  Mosso,  Dawn  of  Mediterranean  Civil.,  pp.  36,  37;  Palaces,  pp. 
184,  324,  328,  342;  Barton,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  1916,  pp.  94,  115, 
1 16;  Z.  f.  EthnoL,  xxxix.  366-368;  xl.  56-57,  246,  249;  Amer.  J. 
Archaeol,  v.  435. 

If  the  Philistines  brought  the  knowledge  of  iron  and  of  its  working 
with  them  when  they  came  to  Canaan,  they  may  have  gained  this 
knowledge,  according  to  the  various  theories  proposed  for  their  origin, 
in  Central  Europe  (Ridgeway,  E.  A.  G.,  I.  620),  in  Egypt,  or  in  Crete 
(So  Belck  in  his  lengthy  argument  on  “Die  Erfinder  der  Eisentechnik” 
in  Z.  f.  EthnoL,  xxxix.,  xl,  and  xlii.  He  dates  their  invention  of  the 
“Eisentechnik”  about  1500  B.C.  (xxxix.  349),  certainly  at  some  period 
before  their  departure  from  Crete,  about  1300  B.C.  Crete  continued  to 
be  their  manufacturing  centre  after  their  coming  to  Canaan  (xl.  56-58). 
Cf.  Lehmann-Haupt,  id.,  xli.  56.  A study  of  the  evidence  for  the  date 
of  iron  in  Crete,  and  for  the  occurrence  of  iron  ores  there,  shows  the 
extreme  improbability  of  the  whole  theory,  at  least  at  the  early  period 
suggested).  One  more  source  remains  to  be  discussed.  In  Asia  Minor 
they  may  have  learned  of  iron  from  the  Chalybes,  the  Phoenicians,  the 
conquering  peoples  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Babylonians,  or  the  Egyptians. 

Contemporary  documents  give  one  argument  for  an  early  date  in 
that  while  the  first  appearance  of  the  Pulasati,  Zakkala  and  Washasha 
in  the  Egyptian  records  is  in  the  time  of  Ramses  III.,  yet  the  three 
other  tribes  with  which  they  were  then  associated,  appear  earlier.  The 
Shekelesh  are  mentioned  in  Merneptah’s  reign,  and  the  Sherdanu  and 
the  Danunu  are  named  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters,  the  latter  as  a 
kingdom  in  Canaan.  See  also  Gen.  xxvi.  i,  14,  15,  18;  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3; 
Judg.  iii.  3,  31. 

105  Medinet  Habu  inscription  and  Harris  Papyrus.  See  Macalister, 
pp.  21-24. 

So  Macalister,  who  thus  regards  their  entry  as  later  than  that  of 
Israel  (pp.  37,  38,  41,  68,  69)  ; and  Hall  (Anc.  Hist  of  Near  East.  pp. 
68-6g,  71,  381-383).  See  also  W.  Max  Muller,  Asien  und  Europa,  p. 
388.  The  Zakkala  settled  in  the  north,  the  Cherethites  in  the  south  (i 
Sam.  XXX.  14,  16),  and  between  them  the  Pulasati.  Others  suggest  an 
earlier  date  for  their  coming.  Before  their  main  invasion  they  may 
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then,  their  appearance  in  Canaan  coeval  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  knowledge  and  use  of  iron  there?  Or  did  the 
Canaanites  possess  this  knowledge  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Philistines,  and  before  the  coming  of  Israel?  The  evi- 
dence which  the  spade  has  furnished  has  already  been  re- 
viewed. The  majority  of  the  iron  objects  recovered  may  be 
dated  after  the  main  invasion  of  the  Philistines,  but  a num- 
ber of  objects  of  an  earlier  date  remain  to  be  accounted  for, 
and,  in  connection  with  these,  the  lumps  of  iron  at  Troy. 

At  an  early  period  any  one  of  several  peoples,  the  Chaly- 
bes,  the  Phoenicians,  the  people  of  northern  Mesopotamia, 
the  Babylonians,  or  the  Egyptians  might  have  brought  the 
knowledge  of  the  metal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  Canaan 
and  the  countries  lying  between.  The  Chalybes  as  one  possi- 
ble source  have  already  been  sufficiently  discussed.  The 
Phoenicians  appear  as  another  possible  source.  Coming, 
according  to  tradition,  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  they  settled 
very  early  in  their  sea-coast  cities. And  in  the  fifteenth 
century  these  cities  were  flourishing  communities,  busied 
with  their  growing  commerce  on  the  sea.^®*  In  later  days  it 


have  occupied  the  country  as  a military  base  against  Egypt  (Macalister, 
p.  68;  cf.  Breasted,  Hist,  of  Anc.  Egyptians,  pp.  334,  351).  Noordtzij 
claims  a pre-Ramessu  occupation  of  southern  Palestine  {De  Filistijnen, 
p.  59,  cited  by  Macalister,  p.  39,  who  thinks  the  proof  insufficient). 
Others  give  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  as  the  date  (Ridgeway, 
E.  A.  G.,  I.  620;  Mosso,  D'awn  of  Mediterranean  Civil,  p.  37).  Justin’s 
tradition  of  the  raid  on  Sidon  by  the  “rex  .Ascaloniorum”  in  1209  B.C. 
may  imply  a Philistine  settlement  in  the  Shephelah  some  time  earlier 
(xviii.  3.  5).  But  see  the  comments  of  W.  Max  Muller  {loc.  cit.)  and 
Macalister  (p.  34). 

Herod,  i.  1 ; vii.  89.  Legend  sets  the  date  of  their  coming  to  the 
Mediterranean  at  about  2000  B.C.  (Hall,  0.  C.  G.,  p.  116  n.  i).  But 
their  chief  city  states  were  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty  of  Egypt  (Anc.  Hist,  of  Near  East,  pp.  158,  159). 
Herodotus’  testimony  seems  to  put  the  founding  of  Tyre  at  about 
2750  B.C.  (ii.  44).  And  the  relief  in  Sahure’s  pyramid-temple  at  Abusir 
shows  Phoenician  captives ; “this  is  the  earliest  representation  of  sea- 
going ships  (c.  2750  B.C.)  and  the  oldest  known  picture  of  Semitic 
Syrians’’  (Breasted,  Hist,  of  Anc.  Egyptians,  p.  114). 

108  Tell  el-Amarna  letters  and  Egyptian  inscriptions. 
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is  known  that  they  were  famous  for  their  metal-working4®^ 
And  there  is  at  least  a possibility  that  they  may  have 
brought  with  them  from  their  Arabian  home  the  knowledge 
of  iron4^“  Or  this  knowledge  might  have  come  from  Arabia 
to  southern  Palestine  and  perhaps  farther  north,  even  to 
Phoenicia,  through  the  Kenites4“ 

Mesopotamia,  also,  might  have  sent  iron  to  Asia  iMinor 
and  to  Canaan  before  the  invasion  of  the  Israelites  and  of 
the  Philistines.  For  iron  was  known  throughout  that  vast 
region,  in  the  south  at  least  as  early  as  the  period  of  Ham- 
murabi and  in  the  north  by  the  fourteenth  century  B.C. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  about  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  in- 
fluence in  Asia  Minor  and  Canaan  during  that  early  period. 
Iron  had  already  been  sent  from  the  north  as  far  as  Egypt. 

With  Egypt,  also,  where  iron  had  long  been  known,  Asia 
Minor,  Northern  Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Canaan  were  in  con- 
stant contact  for  centuries  before  the  coming  of  the  Israel- 
ites. Relations  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  in  commerce 
and  in  war,  began  as  early  as  the  third  dynasty,^^^  and  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Syria  as  early  as  the  twelfth  dynasty. 

109'Chron.  ii.  7,  14;  i Kings  vii.  14.  Cf.  Macalister’s  view  that  a large 
Philistine  or  Zakkala  element  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
Phoenician  people  {The  Philistines,  pp.  69,  127;  cf.  Burrows,  Discover- 
ies, p.  141). 

110  They  may  possibly  be  connected  with  mining  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  (see  note  92).  Compare  the  reference  to  the  exportation  of  iron 
from  Arabia  to  Babylonia  about  2500  B.C.,  and  to  Canaan  before  the 
Persian  period  (see  note  6). 

m So  Bertholet.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C.  iron  came  to  Tyre  from 
Uzal  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19  A.  R.  V.  mg.),  the  old  name  of  the  capital  of 
Yemen  (Z.  f.  Ethnol.  xl.  252-253).  The  Kenites  first  appear  at  Sinai, 
whence  they  wandered  north  with  the  Israelites  (Judg.  v.  24).  Com- 
pare Num.  xxxi.  22  which  speaks  of  iron  taken  as  booty  from  the 
Midianites,  a related  tribe;  also  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  p.  224. 

Snefru  sent  a commercial  expedition  (c.  2900  B.C.)  ; Sahure,  fifth 
dynasty,  sent  a hostile  fleet  which  brought  back  Phoenician  captives 
(c.  2750  B.C.). 

Sesostris  III.  was  the  first  to  invade  Syria,  but  from  the  time  of 
Sesostris  I.  regular  messengers  travelled  between  Syria,  Palestine  and 
the  Egyptian  court.  In  the  same  dynasty  Sinuhe  tells  of  his  travels  in 
Palestine.  Egyptian  scarabs  found  at  Gezer,  Jericho,  Taanach  and- 
Megiddo  point  to  trade  with  Egypt  during  the  Middle  Kingdom  (Bar- 
ton, pp.  108-109;  A.J.S.L.,  1914,  XXX ; Sellin,  Jericho,  p.  107). 
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And  these  relations  developed  until  the  Egyptian  empire 
reached  the  height  shown  by  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters, 
carrying  on  business  with  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Mitanni, 
Palestine,  Cyprus  and  Western  Asia,  and  managing  a vast 
commerce  with  Northern  Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine, 
now  tributary  countriesd^^  And  thus  in  the  days  of 
Thothmes  III.  and  of  Amenhotep  III.  the  products  of  Pales- 
tine, Phoenicia  and  Syria,  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  many  other 
lands,  near  and  far,  were  brought  to  the  Egyptian  shores. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Egypt’s  knowledge  of  iron 
might  have  reached  these  countries  long  before  the  time  of 
Israel’s  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  some  pieces,  at  least,  of 
the  metal  have  found  their  way  thither  from  Egypt,  and 
thus  have  contributed  to  an  occasional  use  of  iron  by  the 
peoples  of  Canaan  at  that  early  date.^^® 


Crete  had  commercial  relations  with  Egypt  in  the  earliest  dynas- 
ties, even  in  the  first.  She  seems  also  to  have  influenced,  though  not 
necessarily  through  her  own  commerce.  North  Palestine,  Phoenicia, 
Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  the  Danube  valley  (Petrie,  Methods  and  Aims 
in  Archaeology,  1904,  pp.  160-166;  B.S.A.,  x.  24;  Mosso,  Palaces,  pp. 
144,  178  ff. ; Hawes  Crete  the  Forerunner  of  Greece,  1909,  p.  144; 
P.  E.  F.  Annual,  1912-13,  p.  13;  Annals  of  Archaeol.  and  Anthrop.,  vi. 
90;  cf.  i.  128-129). 

It  is  not  known  how  the  pre-Mycenean  commerce  between  Egypt  and 
the  Aegean  lands  was  carried  on.  Perhaps  it  was  by  way  of  Cyprus  and 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  non-Egyptian 
inhabitants  of  the  Delta  and  the  Palestinian  tribes  (Hall  O.  C.  G.,  pp. 
157-160;  Anc.  Hist,  of  Near  East,  p.  35  cf.  p.  159  n.  2).  Later  the 
Minoan  Cretans  probably  conducted  the  commerce  between  Egypt, 
Asia  and  Africa  (Hawes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43-44;  Gournia,  p.  5 n.  83). 
By  the  fifteenth  century  the  Phoenicians  had  taken  their  place  as  the 
leaders  in  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  world,  serving  as  carriers,  in 
part,  at  least,  for  the  Egyptians  (Hall,  O.  C.  G.  pp.  136,  168-169). 

With  Greece  Egypt  was  in  touch  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
(Breasted,  Hist,  of  Anc.  Egyptians,  p.  253;  see  Hall,  0.  C.  G.,  chap.  vi.). 

Greece  may  have  received  iron  first  from  Egypt.  The  iron  rings 
at  Mycenae  and  the  iron  staff-handle  (?)  at  Troy  may  have  come  from 
there  (Thompson,  Annals  of  Archaeol.  and  Anthrop.,  v.  18;  Hall, 
O.  C.  G.,  pp.  198-200;  see  also  note  100.  The  lumps  of  iron  found  in  the 
water-passage  at  Gezer,  a city  closely  connected  with  Egypt,  may  have 
been  brought  by  a settler  from  E^ypt  (Macalister,  Excav.  of  Gezer,  II. 
269-270;  cf.  Q.  S.  P.  E.  F.,  1908,  p.  loi).  Megiddo,  too,  was  in  close 
contact  with  Egypt  (see  note  16). 
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The  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  iron  in  the  time 
of  Moses  are  quite  in  place.  Iron  is  properly  included 
among  the  metals  of  that  age  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  especially 
by  persons  who,  like  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  had  lived  long 
in  Eg)^pt.  An  acquaintance  with  tools  of  iron  (Deut.  xix. 
5;  xxvii.  5;  cf.  xxxiii.  25)  and  weapons  of  iron  (Num. 
XXXV.  16)  is  likewise  involved  in  residence  in  Egypt  in  that 
age,  and  also  some  knowledge  of  metal  production  (Deut. 
iv.  20).  The  presence  of  vessels  of  iron  at  Jericho  (Josh.  vi. 
19,  24)  is  not  surprising,  for  in  other  towns  of  Canaan  there 
had  been  objects  of  iron  at  an  even  earlier  time.  Foreign 
goods,  also,  had  found  their  way  into  Jericho,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Babylonish  robe  (Josh.  vii.  21)  and  the 
Egyptian  scarabs  of  the  time  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

Pittsburgh.  James  Burt  Willson. 


THE  BEARING  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  UPON  THE 
HIGHER  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PSALMSP 

Article  I. 

Modern  scientific  investigation,  notwithstanding  the  tend- 
ency toward  specialization,  which  has  been  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  intricate  and  highly  technical  research  along 
many  and  varied  lines,  has  constantly  emphasized  and  illus- 
trated afresh  the  vital  relation  which  exists  of  necessity 
between  all  departments  of  knowledge,  however  slight  may 
seem  at  times  to  be  the  connection  between  them.  Because 
of  this  it  has  frequently  become  necessary  to  test  and  revise 
the  conclusions  reached  in  one  department  of  science  by 
those  arrived  at  independently  in  another.  For  however 
satisfactorily  a theory  may  account  for  the  data  lying  in 
its  immediate  field,  however  logically  consistent  and  seem- 
ingly self-evident  it  may  be,  if  it  conflicts  with  other  facts 
or  factors,  clearly  established  by  independent  research,  it 
must  be  modified  or  rejected.  And  this  must  take  place 
even  when  the  conflicting  data  seem  to  have  little  relevancy 
and  scarcely  any  bearing  upon  the  theory  itself.  In  other 
words,  the  external  problem  is  hardly  less  important  than 
the  internal  in  estimating  the  correctness  and  adequacy 
of  any  given  theory  or  hypothesis. 

These  two  problems,  the  internal  and  the  external,  as 
we  may  call  them,  enter  very  prominently  into  that  theory 
regarding  the  literature  and  history  of  Israel  which  to  many 
is  synonymous  with  the  term,  “higher  criticism.”  At  the 
start  the  internal  problem  was  the  more  important  and 
fundamental,  and  such  being  the  case  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  has  been  long  in  the  solving,  and  that  an  interval  of 
exactly  one  hundred  years  lies  between  the  publication  of 

^ At  the  Session  of  the  “Summer  School  of  Theology”  held  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  May  29 — June  9,  1916,  the  writer 
delivered  two  lectures  on  the  announced  subject:  The  Psalms  in  their 
Relation  to  Archaeology.  These  articles  cover  substantially  the  same 
ground. 
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Eichhorn’s  Einleitnng  and  Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena.  In 
1782  the  document  theory  suggested  by  Astruc  “was  adopted 
and  elaborated  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity  by  Eich- 
horn,”  who  has  consequently  been  called  “the  founder  of 
modern  Old  Testament  Criticism.”  But  it  was  not  until 
nearly  a century  later,  when  WTllhausen  restated  it  in  terms 
of  evolution  that  a “thorough-going  theory,”  the  “develop- 
ment hypothesis”  entered  upon  “a  course  of  uninterrupted 
triumph.”-  This  hypothesis  has  been  for  some  years,  and  is 
still  the  dominant  one  in  critical  circles.  Although  it 
cannot  be  said  that  criticism  reached  its  goal  or  completed 
its  task  with  the  triumph  of  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis, 
since  the  last  few  years  have  been  years  of  great  produc- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  critics,  and  many  problems  still 
await  solution,  it  is  at  least  true  that  no  fundamental 
changes  have  been  made  or  accepted  by  members  of  the 
school,  in  the  hypothesis  itself.  In  its  main  outlines  it  has 
clearly  become,  as  Prof.  James  Robertson  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  declared  it  was  then  fast  becoming,  “traditional” 
in  many  circles.  Hence  we  may  say  that  from  the  critical 
standpoint  the  internal  problem  found  its  solution  in  large 
measure  in  the  development  hypothesis  ably  advocated  by 
W'ellhausen. 

And  it  is  especially  since  Wellhausen’s  solution  of  the 
internal  problem  gained  wide  acceptance  that  the  external 
problem  has  become  prominent.  For  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, which  furnished  the  critics  with  a “thorough-going 
theory”  also  stimulated  research  and  critical  investigation 
along  many  other  lines.  Among  others  it  gave  a great  im- 
pulse to  archaeological  research,®  which  had  already  been 

- Wellhausen’s  Geschichte  Israels,  Vol.  i,  which  formed  “the  greater 
part”  of  the  Prolegotnena  appeared  in  1878.  He  did  not  claim  abso- 
lute originality  for  his  hypothesis,  but  connected  his  work  with  that 
of  Graf,  George,  Vatke  and  Reuss.  Consequently  it  is  often  called 
the  Graf-Wellhausen  hjT>othesis.  But  it  was  “mainly  through  the 
impression  produced  by  Wellhausen’s  book”  that  this  theory  became 
popular. 

® Archaeological  research  owed  its  start  largely  to  its  bearing  upon 
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brought  prominently  before  the  public  eye,  in  the  explora- 
tions, excavations  and  researches  of  Champollion,  Lepsius, 
Botta,  Layard,  Rawlinson,  George  Smith  and  many  others. 
And  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  claim  of  the  critics  that 
“higher  criticism”  has  brought  and  alone  can  bring  the 
study  of  the  Bible  into  harmony  with  modern  science,  the 
results  of  the  archaeological  discoveries  of  recent  years 
have  been  so  remarkable  and  in  many  respects  revolutionary 
that  the  question  has  often  been  asked,  and  is  being  asked 
with  growing  insistence,  do  the  conclusions  of  the  higher 
critics  agree  or  do  they  conflict  with  the  new  light  which 
archaeology  has  thrown  upon  the  history  and  development 
of  the  ancient  world  ? 

The  answers  to  this  question  are  so  contradictory  that 
they  may  well  puzzle  the  thoughtful  student  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Prominent  archaeologists — notably  Prof. 

Sayce  of  Oxford — have  asserted  repeatedly  that  archaeol- 
ogy has  undermined  the  very  foundations  of  the  critical 
hypothesis.  “The  really  strong  point  in  favor  of  it,”  says 
Prof.  Sayce,  “was  the  assumption  that  the  Mosaic  age  was 
illiterate.”^  This  assumption  has,  he  contends,  long  since 
been  conclusively  disproved  by  archaeology.^  Prof.  A.  T. 
Clay  makes  the  statement:  “Episodes  which  have  been 

the  Bible — the  discoveries  of  Layard  and  George  Smith,  for  example, 
aroused  the  greatest  interest  among  Bible  students  in  Great  Britain 
and  America — and  the  interest  in  archaeology  sho^vn  by  Bible  students 
has  never  abated.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  much 
of  the  archaeological  investigation  carried  on  at  present  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  chief  interest  is  archaeological  and  not  Biblical 
in  character,  and  who  are  concerned  rather  to  vindicate  the  evolu- 
tionary or  critical  hypothesis  than  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

* Early  History  of  the  Hebrews  (1899),  P-  t^i. 

® Quite  recently  Prof.  Sayce  is  said  to  have  made  the  following 
emphatic  statement:  “Since  the  discovery  of  the  Tel  Amarna  tablets 

until  now  great  things  have  been  brought  out  by  archaeology  and 
every  one  of  them  has  been  in  harmony  with  the  Bible,  while  nearly 
every  one  of  them  has  been  dead  against  the  assertions  of  the  de- 
structive critics.”  {The  Presbyterian  of  Dec.  7,  1916,  p.  3.)  Cf.  Hom- 
mel,  The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  pp.  26,  27;  also  James  Orr,  The 
Bible  on  Trial,  Ed.  2,  pp.  121-143. 
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affirmed  to  belong  wholly  to  the  realm  of  fiction,  or  which 
have  been  regarded  as  mythical  or  legendary  in  character, 
are  now  proved  to  be  historical,  beyond  doubt.  Many 
theories,  even  those  put  forth  by  careful  and  conservative 
students,  have  been  modified,  and  many  supposed  incon- 
sistencies have  been  satisfactorily  explained.”® 

On  the  other  hand,  the  critics  are  no  less  positive  that 
archaeolog}^  and  criticism  are  in  entire  or  essential  har- 
mony. Dr.  Driver,  writing  on  “Hebrew  Authority,”^  in 
1899  replied  at  considerable  length  to  the  attacks  of  the 
archaeologists,  notably  Sayce  and  Hommel.  We  quote  the 
following : 

“Now  while,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  there  are  many 
points  on  which,  as  between  what  may  be  termed  the  tradi- 
tional and  the  critical  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  ver- 
dict of  archaeology  is  neutral,  on  all  other  points  the  facts 
of  archaeology,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known,  har- 
monize entirely  with  the  positions  generally  adopted  by 
critics.  The  contrary  is,  indeed,  often  asserted:  it  is  said, 
for  example,  that  the  discoveries  of  Oriental  archaeology 
are  daily  refuting  the  chief  conclusions  reached  by  critics, 
and  proving  them  one  after  another  to  be  untenable : but 
if  the  grounds  on  which  these  statements  rest  are  examined  . 
in  detail,  it  will  be  found  that  they  depend  almost  uniformly 
on  misapprehension : either  the  critics  have  not  held  the 
opinions  imputed  to  them,  or  the  opinions  rightly  imputed 
to  them  have  not  been  overthrown  by  the  discoveries  of 
archaeology.®  And  in  cases  belonging  to  the  latter  category, 
the  principal  ground  of  the  misapprehension  lies  in  the 
neglect  of  the  distinction  between  the  direct  and  indirect 
testimony  of  archaeology  which  has  been  explained  above.® 

^ Light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel,  2nd  ed.,  p.  3. 

~ “Authority  and  Archaeology,  Sacred  and  Profane,’’  (1899).  Edited 
by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  pp.  1-152.  The  following  citation  is  from  pp. 
145-6. 

® “Examples  of  both  these  misapprehensions  abound,  unhappily,  in 
Professor  Sayce’s  writings.” 

® The  reference  is  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  which  is  here  quoted 
ill  full ; “In  considering  these  questions  there  is  a distinction  which 
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The  conclusions  reached  by  critics  have  been  opposed  not 
to  statements  made  directly  in  the  inscriptions,  but  to  ques- 
tionable and  even  illogical  inferences  deduced  from  them.” 
That  this  continued  to  be  Dr.  Driver’s  opinion  is  clear 
from  a number  of  statements  in  the  later  editions  of  his 


it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind— the  distinction,  vis.,  between  the  testimony 
of  archaeology  which  is  direct,  and  that  which  is  indirect.  Where  the 
testimony  of  archaeology  is  direct,  it  is  of  the  highest  possible  value, 
and,  as  a rule,  determines  a question  decisively;  even  where  it  is  in- 
direct, if  it  is  sufficiently  circumstantial  and  precise,  it  may  make  a 
settlement  highly  probable:  it  often  happens,  however,  that  its  testi- 
mony is  indirect  and  at  the  same  time  not  circumstantial,  and  then, 
especially  if  besides  it  should  conflict  with  more  direct  evidence  supplied 
from  other  sources,  it  possesses  little  or  no  cogency.  Examples  of 
the  direct  testimony  of  archaeology  have  been  furnished  by  the  Books 
of  Kings,  though,  as  it  happens,  these  have  related  mostly  to 
points  on  which  there  has  been  no  controversy,  and  on  which  the 
Biblical  statements  have  not  been  questioned.  It  would  be  an  example 
of  the  other  kind  of  archaeological  testimony,  if,  to  take  an  imaginary 
case,  the  Book  of  Genesis  had  described  the  patriarchs  as  visiting 
various  places  inhabited  by  tribes  to  which  there  were  no  references 
in  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  which  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments  had  now  shewn  to  be  correctly  located : under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  agreement  with  the  facts  would  be  strong  evidence 
that  the  narrator  drew  his  information  from  trustworthy  sources.  In 
cases  of  the  third  kind  of  archaeological  testimony,  if  its  value  is 
to  be  estimated  aright,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  individual  case.  In  the  abstract,  for  instance,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  statement  that  Manasseh  was  taken  captive  to  Babylon,  that 
he  repented,  and  was  afterwards  released:  the  difficulty  (as  has  been 
explained  above)  arises  solely  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  statement  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  its  apparent 
conflict  with  statements  made  by  earlier  and  nearly  contemporary 
writers;  and  no  amount  of  evidence  respecting  other  kings  taken 
captive  to  Babylon  and  afterwards  released  can  neutralize  the  special 
difficulties  attaching  to  the  particular  case  of  Manasseh.  In  the  ab- 
stract, again,  there  is  no  reason  why  Hebrew  names  of  a particular 
type  should  not  have  been  found  at  an  early  period : but  if  an  in- 
duction from  materials  supplied  by  the  Old  Testament  itself  renders 
the  fact  doubtful,  the  circumstance  that  other  Semitic  nations  framed 
names  of  this  kind  at  an  early  period  does  not  prove  that  the  Hebrews 
did  the  same.  Analogies  drawn  from  what  may  have  happened  under 
different  circumstances  cannot  neutralize  the  force  of  positive  and 
particular  reasons  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  an  individual 
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“Introdiictioii  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,”'^'^ 
and  this  view  is  even  more  emphatically  expressed  by 
others. 

Since  this  is  a very  important  question,  and  one  regarding 
which  opinions  vary  so  radically,  we  will  do  well  to  consider 
first,  though  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  general  question  of 
the  bearing  of  archaeology^  upon  the  critical  theory,  as  a 
whole,  before  passing  on  to  the  specific  subject  of  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  criticism  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

The  “opinions  generally  adopted  by  critics”  have  been 
variously  stated  by  different  members  of  the  Wellhausen 
school.  Dr.  James  Orr^^  accepted  “as  a general  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  movement  which  it  is  thought  ‘the 
future  is  not  likely  to  reverse,’  the  following  statement 
from  Prof.  A.  S.  Peake’s  “Manchester  Inaugural” : 

case.  Similarly,  other  indirect  testimony,  of  the  kind,  for  instance, 
frequently  adduced  by  Professor  Hommel,  and  consisting  not  in  the 
actual  statements  found  in  the  inscriptions,  but  in  hj-pothetical  and 
often  precarious  inferences  drawn  from  them,  is  entirely  destitute  of 
logical  cogency.  The  distinction  between  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
testimony  of  archaeology  is  one  which  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  if  false  conclusions  are  to  be  avoided.” 

Cf.  especially  Pref.  to  8th  Ed.,  pp.  xviii,  xix. 

E.  g.  Kent,  Begmnings  of  Heb.  History,  pp.  28,  29. 

^^The  Bible  Under  Trial,  pp.  74,  75.  Also  article  ‘‘Criticism  of  the 
Bible,”  in  the  Internat.  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  p.  752  a. 

The  danger  in  speaking  of  ‘‘assured  results”  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out.  (Cf.  the  chapter  on  “Settled  Results  in  Criticism,”  in 
Dr.  James  Orr’s  Bible  on  Trial.)  There  are  at  present  several  in- 
fluential critical  schools — as  well  as  individual  scholars — opposed  to  the 
Wellhausen  position  (cf.  Sellin  Einleitung,  s.  3,  17  f).  Thus  the  “his- 
torical-critical” school  of  Winckler  or  as  it  may  also  be  called  the 
“mythological”  school  has  broken  very  largely  with  the  Wellhausen 
Hypothesis.  The  “textual”  school  of  Klostermann,  Dahse,  Wiener, 
etc.,  has  made,  to  quote  Konig  (Der  Moderne  Pentateuchkritik  u.  ihre 
neueste  Bekdmpfiing,  Vorwort),  a “general  assault”  upon  the  critical 
position.  The  “Law-Prophets”  school  of  Havet  and  Vernes,  which 
accepts  the  late  dating  of  the  Pentateuch  advocated  by  the  critics  and 
then  places  the  Prophets  still  later — though  argued  with  all  serious- 
ness, it  is  really  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  criticism — has  shown 
new  activity.  It  was  never  accepted  by  Dillmann,  who  still  has  in- 
fluential followers,  notably  von  Baudissin  at  Berlin  and  Kittel  at 
Leipzig.  It  has  been  definitely  repudiated  by  Eerdmans,  a former 
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“The  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  into  four  main  docu- 
ments, the  identification  of  the  law  on  which  Josiah’s  refor- 
mation was  based  with  some  form  of  the  Deuteronomic 
code,  the  compilation  of  that  code  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
at  the  earliest,  the  fixing  of  the  Priestly  code  to  a date  later 
than  Ezekiel,  the  highly  composite  character  of  some  parts 
of  the  prophetic  literature,  especially  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
the  post-exilian  origin  of  most  of  the  Psalms,  and  a large 
part  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  composition  of  Job  not 
earlier  than  the  exile,  and  probably  later,  the  Maccabean 
date  of  Daniel,  and  the  slightly  earlier  date  of  Ecclesiastes.” 

Examining  these  “results”  for  a moment  and  contrasting 
them  first  with  the  traditional  view,  and  then  with  the  gen- 
eral results  of  archaeology,  it  appears  that  the  most  notice- 
able thing  is  the  tendency  towards  a late  dating  of  the  Old 
Testament  documents.  On  the  traditional  view  it  has  always 
been  maintained  that  the  patriarchal  period  was  historical 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,^^  and  that  the  literary  docu- 
ments of  the  Pentateuch  were  products  of  the  Mosaic 
period  (c  1500  B.  C.).  The  critic  tells  us  that  of  the  “four 
main  documents”  into  which  they  have  analyzed  these  five 
books  the  third,  Deuteronomy,  or  at  least  the  code  which 
it  contains,  was  compiled  “in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  at  the 
earliest,”  and  that  the  document  P.  which  is  much  the 
largest  of  the  remaining  three  is  “later  than  Ezekiel.”  Of 

Wellhausian  and  an  extreme  radical. — The  Conservatives,  the 
“traditional”  school  as  they  are  often  called,  do  not,  it  need  hardly  be 
remarked,  regard  these  results  as  assured  or  convincing.  On  the 
contrary  they  regard  nearly  all  of  them  as  irreconcilable  with  the  plain 
statements  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

We  begin  at  this  point  because  for  the  earlier  period  the  chronology 
is  too  uncertain  to  admit  of  comparison.  That  the  Old  Testament 
account  of  the  antiquity  of  man  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  facts  of 
archaeology  has  been  argued  at  length  by  Prof.  Wm.  Henry  Green 
of  Princeton  in  his  study  of  “Primitive  Chronology”  published  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  1890,  and  republished  in  extenso  by  its  editor. 
Dr.  Geo.  F.  Wright,  in  his  “Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man,”  pp.  443-466. 
Cf.  also  the  article  “On  the  Antiquity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Human 
Race,”  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review 
for  January,  1911,  pp.  1-25. 
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the  Other  documents,  J and  E,  nothing  is  said  regarding 
their  dates,  since  this  is  regarded  as  less  certain  than  that 
of  P and  D.  The  general  opinion  is  that  they  are  at  least 
post-Davidic.^®  Except  for  occasional  songs  or  other  frag- 
ments of  lore,  law  or  legend  imbedded  in  them,  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  range,  therefore,  from  c 900 — 450  B.  C., 
This  makes  them  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand  years 
younger  than  the  period  with  which  they  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned, and  with  which  they  were  for  centuries  supposed  to 
be  practically  contemporaneous.  While  such  words  as  these ; 
“The  highly  composite  character  of  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
phetic literature,  . . . the  post-exilian  origin  of  most  of  the 
Psalms,”  etc.,  give  considerable  warrant  for  the  statement 
that  “critical  analysis  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  has  resolved 
them,  for  the  most  part,  into  a stratification  of  pseudepi- 
graphical  documents,”^®  which  are,  it  may  be  added,  as- 
signed uniformly  to  a far  later  date — in  some  cases  many 
centuries  later — than  that  generally  accepted  by  the  con- 
servatives. 

This  late  dating  of  the  documents  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  naturally  brought  the  question  of  their  trustworthiness 
to  the  forefront  of  discussion.  About  this  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  and  the  tendency  is  to  regard  at  least 
the  Patriarchal  and  iMosaic  periods  as  epochs  in  the  history 
of  Israel  of  which  we  can  claim  to  know  very  little.  Thus 
Prof.  H.  P.  Smith,  to  quote  a recent  writer,  tells  us : “All 
that  we  can  with  probability  conclude  from  this  stream  of 
tradition  [the  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  Pentateuch  in 
general]  is  that  a man  named  Moses  had  a marked  influence 
on  the  religious  development  of  early  Israel.  That  he  was 
not  a legislator  in  the  later  sense  of  the  words  seems  ob- 
vious. 

13  There  is  now  a marked  tendency  to  place  these  documents  con- 
siderably earlier  (viz.  E.  1200  B.  C,  J.  1000  B.  C.)  than  is  generally 
admitted  by  the  Wellhausen  school,  or  at  least  to  admit  that  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Pentateuchal  documents  which  come  from  very  ancient 
times  are  much  greater  than  was  formerly  supposed  (cf.  Sellin,  Ein- 
leitung,  s.  17). 

1®  Thos.  Whittaker,  Origins  of  Christianity  (1904),  opening  sentence. 

1^  The  Religion  of  Israel,  1914,  p.  46. 
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The  words,  myth,  legend,  tradition,  etc.,  are  frequently 
used  of  the  narratives  of  early  Israel.  Indeed  so  marked 
has  been  the  tendency  to  treat  as  unhistorical  these  docu- 
ments which  the  critic  has  disentangled  with  such  painful 
effort,  that  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  the  question 
of  their  date  has  come  to  be  a subordinate  matter  as  com- 
pared with  the  prior  question  whether  they  are  true  and 
reliable.  To  quote  Prof.  Strack: 

“The  state  of  the  scientific  struggle  is  at  present  so  seri- 
ous, that  the  question,  whether  Moses  himself  wrote  any 
part  of  the  Pentateuch,  or,  if  this  be  admitted,  how  much, 
must  at  present  be  regarded  as  secondary.  Much  more 
important  is  the  question,  whether  we  can  derive  from  P, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  other  documentary  sources,  an 
essentially  correct  idea  of  the  Mosaic  age  or  not.”^®  The 
view  of  Wellhausen  is  that  we  cannot.  Thus  at  the  close 
of  the  chapter  on  “Priests  and  Levites”  he  tells  us ; “To 
any  one  who  knows  anything  about  history,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  so-called  Mosaic  theocracy,  which 
nowhere  suits  the  circumstances  of  the  earlier  periods,  and 
of  which  the  prophets  in  their  most  ideal  delineations  of 
the  Israelite  state  as  it  ought  to  be,  have  not  the  faintest 
shadow  of  an  idea,  is,  so  to  speak,  a perfect  fit  for  post- 
exilian  Judaism  and  had  its  actuality  only  there. Simi- 
larly he  speaks  in  another  place  of  the  Priestly  Code’s 
“shaping  the  patriarchal  history”  in  the  effort  “to  carry 
out  with  uniformity  in  history  the  semper  uhique  et  ab  om- 
nibus of  the  legal  unity  of  worship. In  short,  the  Old 
Testament  records  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  Israel 
are  not  only  late,  but  they  give  a distorted  and  often  false 
picture,  which  the  critic  must  endeavor  to  correct  and  re- 

Strack  Einleitung,  Aufl.  VI,  pp.  57-8.  This  passage  is  quoted  by 
Wace:  The  Bible  and  Modern  Investigation,  p.  24.  Wace  points  out 
that  it  was  on  this  ground  especially  that  Dillmann,  “by  universal 
consent  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  names  in  Old  Testament 
criticism,”  rejected  and  vigorously  opposed  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis. 

^^Prolegomena,  Eng.  Transl.,  pp.  150  f. 

20  Op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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Store  as  best  he  may.  And  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable 
that  the  history  of  this  early  period  is  both  very  meagre 
and  very  uncertain. 

On  the  other  hand  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
way  in  which  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  is,  during  the  very  period  in  which  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism has  flourished  and  especially  in  the  years  since  the  al- 
leged triumph  of  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis,  archaeology 
has  reversed  many  theories  which  had  gained  wide  accept- 
ance. It  has  done  this  largely  by  expanding  the  horizon 
and  deepening  the  perspective  of  that  very  historic  period, 
which  as  far  at  least  as  Israel  is  concerned,  criticism  has 
done  so  much  to  limit  and  contract. 

When  through  the  efforts  of  Eichhorn,  de  Wette,  and 
others,  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  began  to  assume 
shape  and  seriously  to  challenge  the  correctness  of  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  Old  Testament,  archaeology  was  in  its 
infancy.  Our  information  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  came  almost  exclusively  from  the  Bible 
and  from  relatively  late  and  meagre  Greek  sources,  some 
of  which  are  now  more  or  less  discredited.  The  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  was  seriously  questioned  be- 
cause on  this  view  it  was  so  much  more  ancient  than  the 
oldest  Greek  records — centuries  earlier  than  even  an  ultra 
conservative  classicist  would  have  placed  Homer — and  the 
question  whether  writing  was  known  at  that  early  date  was 
very  seriously  debated. 

The  deciphering  of  the  Rosetta-Stone  and  of  the  Old- 
Persian  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  and  Behistun  marked  the 
commencement  of  philological  studies  which  have  made 
languages  and  literatures  long  forgotten,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian, the  Assyrio-Babylonian,  the  Sumerian,  the  Elamite, 
the  Sabaean  and  in  a measure  even  the  Hittite  accessible 
to  the  modern  student  of  history.  The  spade  of  the  archae- 
ologist has  more  than  kept  pace  with — it  has  kept  far 
'ahead  of  the  interpreter,  and  many  of  our  museums  are 
well  supplied  with  monuments,  papyri,  clay  tablets  and 
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antiquities  of  all  sorts,  some  of  which  have  been  partly  or 
fully  interpreted,  others  of  which  have  still  to  be  studied. 

Thus  in  Egypt  the  tombs  of  kings  of  the  First  Dynasty 
have  been  discovered  at  Abydos  and  probably  that  of  Menes, 
the  founder  of  the  Old  Kingdom.  The  hieroglyphic  writing 
can  be  traced  back  into  the  pre-dynastic  period  and  shown 
to  have  developed  rapidly  during  the  First  Dynasty,  reach- 
ing its  highest  development  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  cen- 
turies before  the  time  of  Moses.^^  The  opening  of  the 
Pyramids  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Dynasties  gave  us  access 
to  extensive  literary  remains,  the  so-called  Pyramid 
Texts,  inscriptions  carved  on  the  walls,  columns,  pylons, 
etc.,  of  these  gigantic  tombs.  Breasted  says  of  them: 
“These  texts  . . . form  the  oldest  body  of  literature  sur- 
viving from  the  ancient  world  and  disclose  to  us  the  earliest 
chapter  in  the  intellectual  history  of  man  as  preserved  to 
modern  times. 

The  discovery  of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  letters  in  1888 
showed  the  extent  to  which  Babylonian  culture  had  exerted 
its  influence  upon  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium  B.  C-  and 
threw  welcome  light  upon  the  history  of  that  period.  The 
recovery  of  the  Code  of  Hammurapi  in  1901  had  an  equally 
important  bearing  upon  the  Babylonia  of  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, its  laws,  customs  and  civilization.  Many  other  dis- 
coveries have  supplied  us  with  inscriptions  in  Semitic  and 
Sumerian  and  antiquities  of  various  kinds  dating  from  a 
much  earlier  period — from  Gudea,  Naram-Sin,  Manishtusu, 
Lugalzaggisi,  and  many  others, — which  carry  the  historic 
cultural  period  in  Babylonia  back  at  least  into  the  fourth 
millennium  B.  C.  and  probably  very  much  earlier. 

From  the  Code  we  know  that  Assur  and  Nineveh  were 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  Hammurapi  and  the  recent  exca- 
vations conducted  by  the  Germans  at  Assur  have  thrown 

Cf.  G.  A.  Reisner,  The  Early  Dynastic  Cemeteries  of  Naga-ed- 
Der,  Part  I,  p.  123  f.  Breasted  gives  3400  B.  C.  as  the  date  of  Menes. 
Petrie  puts  him  as  early  as  c 5550  B.  C. 

-^Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  vii. 
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welcome  light  on  the  early  history  of  Assyria  and  added 
many  names  to  our  list  of  the  kings  who  ruled  in  Assur 
Kaleh  and  Nineveh. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Hittite  civilization  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely determined  as  yet.  But  we  know  from  the  statement 
of  an  ancient  chronicle  that  early  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  millennium  B.  C.  the  Hittite  power  was  mighty 
enough  to  overthrow  the  First  or  Hammurapi  Dynasty  of 
Babylon.  While  the  excavations  carried  on  in  recent  years 
at  Boghaz-Keui  and  other  sites  in  the  ancient  Hittite  coun- 
try have  uncovered  massive  remains,  which  enable  us  to 
gain  some  conception  at  first  hand  of  the  Hittite  palaces, 
which  had  been  known  to  us  hitherto  only  through  the 
references  to  them  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Neo-Assyrian 
kings,  especially  Sargon,  who  admired  them  and  imitated 
them  in  their  own  buildings. 

No  less  remarkable  have  been  the  results  of  discoveries 
in  the  sphere  of  Greek  archaeolog}^  during  the  decades  since 
Schliemann  first  interested  himself  in  the  Homeric  question. 
In  answering  the  question.  When  does  Greek  history  begin  ? 
E.  W.  Walker  makes  the  following  striking  statement; 

“Whatever  may  be  the  answer  that  is  given  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  widely  different  from  any  that  could  have 
been  proposed  a generation  ago.  Then  the  question  was. 
How  late  does  Greek  history  begin?  To-day  the  question 
is.  How  early  does  it  begin  ? The  suggestion  made  by  Grote 
that  the  first  Olym.piad  (776  B.  C.)  should  be  taken  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  history  of  Greece,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term  ‘history,’  seemed  likely,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  to  win  general  acceptance.  At  the  present  moment 
the  tendency  would  seem  to  be  to  go  back  as  far  as  the 
third  or  fourth  millennium  B.  C.,  in  order  to  reach  a start- 
ing point.  It  is  to  the  results  of  archaeological  research 
during  the  last  thirty  years  that  we  must  attribute  so  start- 
ling a change  in  the  attitude  of  historical  science  to  this 
problem.”^® 

^^Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth  Ed.,  Article  “Greece,”  2. 
p.  440  b. 
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In  Crete  the  excavations  at  Cnossos  have  gone  far  toward 
establishing  the  age  of  Minos  as  a historic  age.  Early  Min- 
oan  civilization  goes  back,  according  to  Evans,  at  least  to  the 
beginning  of  the  third  millennium.  And  the  middle  Minoan, 
or  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  the  Mycenaean  period,  begins 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  Walker  says 
again ; “Perhaps  the  most  surprising  result  of  the  excava- 
tions in  Crete  is  the  discovery  that  Minoan  art  is  on  a higher 
level  than  Mycenaean  art.”  That  is  to  say,  the  golden  age 
in  Crete  lies  back  of  the  time  of  Abraham. 

Even  the  Minotaur  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  in  a sense 
historical.  “It  is  abundantly  evident,”  Evans  assures  us, 
“that  whatever  mythical  elements  may  have  been  interwoven 
with  the  old  traditions  of  the  spot,  they  have  a solid  sub- 
stratum of  reality.  With  such  remains  before  us,  it  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  relegate  Minos  to  the  region  of  sun- 
myths.”2^ 

What  a rare  paradox  it  is  that  while  radical  critics  have 
been  relegating  the  Patriarchs  and  Samson  to  the  realm 
of  myth — Samson  is  considered  a first-rate  specimen  of 
a sun-myth, and  “it  is  now  considered  a distinguishing 
mark  of  modern  scholarship  to  regard  Abraham  as  a moon- 
god,”^® — the  Egyptologists  have  found  for  us  perhaps  the 
very  tomb  of  Menes  and  a classical  archaeologist  of  the 
first  rank  should  assure  us  that  there  is  “a  solid  substratum 
of  reality”  in  the  old  legend  of  Minos  and  the  Minotaur.^’^ 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  all  this  evidence  is  indirect, 
and  we  recall  that  Dr.  Driver  claimed  that  the  “principal 
ground  of  the  misapprehension”  underlying  the  assertions 

24  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Article  “Crete,”  p.  422  b. 

2®  E.  g.  by  Paul  Carus.  The  Story  of  Samson  (1907).  Gunkel’s 
conception  of  Samson  as  the  type  of  the  “sturdy  child  of  nature,” 
(der  kraftvolle  Naturniensch)  who  combatted  the  superior  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Philistines,  makes  him  just  as  unhistorical,  although  he 
denies  that  any  of  the  many  motifs  which  enter  into  the  composite 
picture  “are  mythological  in  origin”  {Reden  u Aufsdtze,  S.  64). 

2®  Kittel,  The  Babylonian  Excavations  and  early  Bible  History 
(1904),  p.  31. 

2T  Cf.  Orr,  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  418,  532. 
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that  archaeology  has  disproved  the  conclusions  of  criticism 
lay  “in  the  neglect  of  the  distinction  between  the  direct  and 
indirect  testimony  of  archaeology',”  and  “in  hypothetical 
and  often  precarious  inferences”^*  drawn  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  inscriptions.  But  though  this  evidence  is  in- 
direct, we  believe  the  inference  is  necessary  and  unavoidable, 
and  not  hypothetical  and  precarious,  that  in  their  general 
tendencies  and  main  restdts  archaeology  and  criticism  have 
worked  in  exactly  opposite  directions. 

The  general  tendency  of  archaeology  both  oriental  and 
classical  has  been  reconstructive  and  restorative.  It  has 
steadily  rolled  back  the  mist  and  removed  the  curtain  of 
night  from  p>eriods  and  peoples  of  a long-forgotten  past. 
Amraphel  (Hammurapi),  Menes  and  Minos,  Sargon  and 
Sardanapalus,  cease  to  be  men  of  myth,  mystery'  or  oblivion, 
and  assume  the  lineaments  of  flesh  and  blood. Sumerian 
and  Minoan  and  Hittite  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  the 
great  civilizations  of  the  past.  Long  before  Abraham’s  day 
Babylonian  conquerors  had  led  their  armies  to  the  western 
(Alediterranean)  sea,  and  made  a name  for  themselves 
among  the  world  conquerors. 

Criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  extremely  icono- 
clastic. It  has  reversed  the  process.  It  has  given  over  to 
m}-th  and  legend  “men  of  flesh  and  blood”  like  Abraham. 
It  has  made  Closes  a question  mark  and  his  activities  negli- 
gible. It  has  shrouded  in  mystery  and  treated  as  largely 
prehistoric  a presumably  historic  period  of  a thousand  years, 
from  Abraham  to  David.  Clearly  then  in  their  general  tend- 
encies and  results  criticism  and  archaeology  are  not  in 
harmony.  They  are  no  more  in  harmony  than  are  the 
traditional  and  the  critical  views  regarding  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  with  regard  to  these  Prof.  Hommel  has  truly 
remarked,  “Xo  nation  of  early  times  has  had  two  such 

2®  Cf.  above  p.  280  f. 

Similarly  the  historical  character  of  Semiramis  has  recently  been 
defended  by  Lehmann-Haupt  (Die  historische  Semiramis  und  ihre 
Zeit^  1910)  and  a stele  bearing  her  name  has  been  discovered 
at  Assur  Andrae,  Die  Stelenreihen  in  Assur  (1913). 
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widely  different  versions  of  its  history  presented  to  modern 
readers  as  that  of  Israel.”®®  And  however  much  the  critics 
may  seek  to  minimize  these  differences,  the  claim  of  the 
French  Evangelicals  remains  true,  ‘'Ce  n’est  pas  im  pen 
autrement;  c’est  tout  aiitrement.”  Yet  it  is  here,  in  these 
general  results,  if  anywhere,  that  we  should  expect  archae- 
ology and  criticism  to  agree.  And  such  a fundamental 
divergence  is  far  more  serious  than  would  be  an  occasional 
flat  contradiction  in  the  sphere  of  the  direct  evidence.  And 
even  could  the  critics  prove  that  this  is  not  a serious  or 
conclusive  objection  to  their  construction  of  the  history 
of  Israel  and  that  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other 
evidence  which  they  can  adduce  in  support  of  their  view, 
it  would  still  be  true  that  the  general  trend  of  archaeological 
discovery  runs  counter  to  their  theory.  On  their  view 
Israel  must  be  regarded  as  a striking  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral verdict  of  archaeology  that  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
toric period  is  earlier  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  not 
later. 

Turning  now  to  our  special  problem,  the  Psalms,  we  will 
point  out  first  the  difference  between  the  view  of  the  critics 
and  the  so-called  traditional  view,  and  then  proceed  to  test 
them  both  in  the  light  of  archaeology.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that  critical  discussion  of  the  date  and  authorship 
of  the  Psalms  has  concerned  itself  primarily  with  two  great 
questions,  the  terminus  ad  quern,  or  the  question  of  Macca- 
bean  psalms,  and  the  terminus  a quo,  or  the  question  of 
Davidic  psalms.  The  fact  that  about  one  half  of  the  Psalms 
are  assigned  by  their  titles  to  David, that  this  ascription 
finds  strong  general  confirmation  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Old  Testament  historical  books  to  the  prominent,  or  better, 
preeminent,  place  of  David  in  the  religious  poetry  of  Israel, 
and  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  name  of  David  is  prac- 
tically synonymous  with  Psalter,  led  the  Church  Fathers  to 


^^The  Early  Hebrew  Tradition  (1897),  p.  i. 

Namely  73,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  LXX  assigns 
about  a dozen  more  to  him. 
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the  conclusion  that  all  the  Psalms  were  written  by  him.^^ 
This  view  is  regarded  by  modern  scholars  of  all  schools 
as  an  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  inference  from  the 
statements  of  Scripture.  Calvin  is  given  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  admit  the  possibility  that  a few  Psalms  might 
be  of  actual  Maccabean  origin,  as  against  the  widely  cur- 
rent view  advocated  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  other 
members  of  the  Alexandrian  school,®®  that  in  these  Psalms 
David  spoke  prophetically  of  the  happenings  of  this  later 
period.  Since  Calvin’s  time  many  scholars,  and  among 
them  some  conservatives,  have  either  positively  affirmed  or 
treated  as  at  least  possible  the  Maccabean  dating  of  certain 
Psalms,  notably  Psalms  44,  74,  79,  83.  In  1836  Hitzig  ad- 
vanced the  view  that  practically  the  entire  second  half  of 
the  Psalter  was  Maccabean  in  origin.  Since  his  day  other 
scholars,  e.  g.  Stade,  Reuss  and  Duhm,  have  gone  far  be- 
yond him  in  the  late  dating  of  the  Psalms. 

It  is  with  the  other  problem — the  Davidic  psalmody — 
that  we  are  primarily  concerned.  In  some  respects  it  is 
a much  less  complicated  problem  than  that  of  the  existence 
of  Maccabean  Psalms,  since  it  does  not  involve  the  question 
of  the  closing  of  the  Canon,  nor  is  the  question  of  the  closing 
of  the  Psalter  important  in  deciding  it.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  a simple  problem,  and  the  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Davidic  Psalms  is,  as  we  shall  see,  one  which 
presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  members  of  the  critical 
school. 

As  regards  the  terminus  a quo,  the  tendency  to  exaggerate 

32  This  view  seems  to  have  been  very  widely  current,  since  it  is 
found  not  only  in  the  Talmud,  but  even  in  the  Koran,  where  the  ex- 
pression, “and  we  gave  David  a book”  (i.  e.  the  Psalms),  Sura  4,  161 ; 
17.  57.  seems  to  justify  this  inference. 

33  Goossens,  Die  Frage  nach  ntakkabdischen  Psahnen  (1914),  S.  i. 
According  to  Goossens,  the  controversy  over  this  point  has  followed 
the  lines  laid  down  about  a century  ago  by  Gesenius,  and  can  be 
divided  into  three  periods  in  which  the  problems  most  debated  have  been 
(i)  the  closing  of  the  Canon,  (2)  the  completion  of  the  Psalter,  (3) 
the  possibility  of  the  interpolation  of  Maccabean  Psalms  into  the  com- 
pleted Psalter. 
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the  Davidic  elements  in  the  Psalter  still  showed  itself  early 
in  the  last  century,  and  the  view  was  widely  advocated  that 
Samuel’s  prophetic  school  had  an  important  influence  upon 
the  cultivation  of  Psalmody.®^  And  although  Eichhorn 
questioned  the  Davidic  authorship  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
assigned  to  David  by  the  Hebrew  Text,  he  was  inclined  to 
regard  the  attributing  to  him  of  certain  others  by  the  LXX 
as  correct.®^  Still  the  “Davidic  tradition”  had  been  ques- 
tioned long  before  his  day.  Rudinger,  the  erratic  pupil  of 
Calvin,  had  assigned  four  Davidic  Psalms  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  of  those  which  Venema  referred  to  that 
period  three  are  Davidic  according  to  their  titles.  And 
scepticism  regarding  the  correctness  of  the  titles  was  suffi- 
ciently widespread  to  enable  de  Wette  (i8ii)  to  speak  of 
“the  best  commentators,  such  as  Eichhorn,  Rosenmuller, 
Bauer,  Jahn,  etc.,”  as  rejecting  the  Davidic  authorship  of 
certain  Psalms  (Ps.  14,  69,  103,  122  and  other  of  the 
Songs  of  Ascents,  Ps.  139,  etc.)  because  of  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  exile  and  similar  late 
events,  and  because  of  the  presence  of  Chaldaisms,  i.  e. 
Aramaisms.  And  he  continues : “But  the  genuineness  of 

all  remaining  Davidic  Psalms  is  thereby,  according  to  my 
critical  principles,  rendered  problematical;  it  is  not  enough, 
if  contents  and  character  merely  do  not  oppose;  positive 
indications  of  probability  must  remove  the  suspicion  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  title.”®® 

With  these  words  de  Wette  laid  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  defender  of  the  “Davidic  tradition” 
and  asserted  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  Davidic  Psalms  that  in  the  case  of  all  the 
Psalms  ascribed  to  David  the  presumption  was  against  and 
not  in  favor  of  Davidic  authorship,  i.  e.  against  the  correct- 
ness of  the  title.  This  “negative  attitude”  soon  became 
general  among  the  critics.  Thus  Ewald  (1835)  and  Hitzig 

Cf . de  Wette,  Die  Psalmen  (1811),  Einleitung,  S.  7. 

3®He  even  accepted  Ps.  90  as  Mosaic. 

Die  Psalmen  (1811),  Einl.,  S.  20. 
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(1835)  conceded  only  a little  over  a dozen  Psalms  to  David; 
while  von  Lengerke  (1847),  Olshausen  (1853)  and  Hup- 
feld  (1855)  denied  him  to  be  the  author  of  any.  Hupfeld 
remarks : “Although  it  is  impossible  that  David  had  no  part 
in  this  treasury  of  song,  at  the  same  time,  no  Psalms  can  be 
assigned  to  him  with  certainty.”®"  Graetz  ( 1882)  would  con- 
cede at  best  only  Ps.  18  to  David  and  is  doubtful  even  about 
it.  Baethgen  (1892)  claims  that  “only  in  the  case  of  ex- 
tremely few  Psalms  can  the  Davidic  authorship  be  defended 
with  any  degree  of  probability  and  that  even  in  the  case  of 
such  Psalms  the  admission  that  they  have  been  revised  in 
later  times  can  hardly  be  avoided.”  Driver  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  says:  “If 
Davidic  Psalms  are  preserved  in  the  Psalter  we  may  safely 
say  that  they  are  to  be  found  among  those  which  Ewald  has 
selected.”  And  again : “It  may  be  affirmed  for  instance  with 
tolerable  confidence,  that  very  few  of  the  Psalms  are  earlier 
than  the  7th  century  B.  C.”  Reuss  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  to  deny  the  Davidic  authorship  of  any  of  the  Psalms. 
While  Wellhausen  (1898)  tells  us:  “It  is  not  a question 
whether  there  be  any  post-exilic  Psalms,  but  rather  whether 
the  Psalms  contain  any  poems  written  before  the  Exile,”®® 

This  method  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  Davidic  tradition 
by  affirming  more  or  less  emphatically  that  David  must  have  had  some 
part,  perhaps  a very  considerable  one,  in  the  development  of  Hebrew 
psalmody,  while  at  the  same  time  contending  that  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  any  of  his  compositions  have  actually  been  preserved  in  the 
Psalter,  is  one  which  is  quite  popular  with  the  critics.  It  gives  the 
appearance  of  doing  credit  to  the  historic  tradition  but  as  a matter 
of  fact  leads  to  no  result.  Thus  Kautzsch  tells  us : “It  is  not  at  the 
outset  inadmissible  that  a part  of  the  Psalms  come  from  David ; on 
account  of  the  strength  of  the  tradition  this  may  be  regarded  as 
probable : but  a scientific  demonstration  can  be  furnished  neither  for 
nor  against  it’’  {Die  Poesic  und  die  poetischen  Biicher,  S.  37).  Simi- 
larly Steuernagel  (Einleitung,  1912)  argues  even  more  strongly  that 
it  is  impossible  that  David  should  have  had  no  part  in  the  composition 
of  the  Psalter,  but  none  the  less  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  posit  him  as  the  author  of  a single  one  of  the  Psalms, 
not  even  of  Ps.  18. 

Cornill  {Introduction,  Eng.  Trans.  1907,  p.  399)  affrms  that  with 
these  words  Wellhausen  has  defined  the  problem  quite  correctly. 
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and  Duhm  (1899)®®  considers  it  “childish”  even  to  raise  the 
question  of  pre-exilic  psalms  and  assigns  practically  all  to 
the  Greek  and  Maccabean  period.  Briggs  ( 1906)  assigns 
twenty-four  psalms  and  parts  of  six  others  to  the  pre-exilic 
period.  Of  these  he  treats  five  entire  psalms  and  portions 
of  two  others  as  belonging  to  the  early  monarchy.  Kittel 
(1914)  regards  most  of  the  Psalms  as  of  post-exilic  origin. 
His  view  and  that  of  Gunkel  will  be  considered  later. 

Duhm  not  only  carries  this  negative  criticism  to  an  ex- 
treme but  also,  as  we  have  just  indicated,  states  it  in  a most 
uncompromising  form.  In  his  Commentary  (1899)  he  tells 
us:  “The  last  effect  (Nachwirkiing)  of  the  apparently  in- 
eradicable faith  in  tradition  shows  itself  in  this,  that  even 
now  in  the  case  of  every  Psalm,  the  question  is  raised, 
whether  it  is  pre-exilic  or  post-exilic.  What  use  is  there  in 
such  a general  question?  A literary  criticism  of  this  kind  is 
stalled  in  the  most  childish  beginning.  . . . Scientific  literary 
criticism  not  only  may  but  must  entirely  ignore  a tradition 
of  such  an  illegitimate  kind.”  The  allusion  is  of  course 
to  the  titles  and  other  evidence  in  favor  of  Davidic  author- 
ship. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  position  which  he  takes  it  should 
be  noticed  that  he  finds  only  a single  external  witness  for 
this  theory  of  the  Psalms.  “We  possess,”  he  tells  us,  “out 
of  the  pre-Christian  period  only  a single  external  witness 
regarding  the  completion  of  a Psalm” : Ps.  79,  2 is  quoted 
in  Macc.  7,  17  and  connected  with  the  time  of  Alcimus, 
probably  correctly,  perhaps  indeed  on  the  basis  of  actual 
tradition.  In  addition  to  this,  Ps.  146,  4 is  used  by  the 
same  author  in  i Macc.  2,  63.  Hence  these  two  Psalms 
were  known  to  an  author,  who  probably  was  still  writing 

To  the  members  of  the  Wellhausen  school,  as  to  de  Wette,  the  Davidic 
authorship  of  a psalm  is  something  which  must  be  rejected  unless 
proved,  and  not  something  that  must  be  accepted  unless  disproved. 

3®  Cheyne  ( 1904)  is  no  less  radical  in  his  attitude  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  early  date.  But  he  has  so  complicated  the  issue  by  arbitrary 
alteration  of  the  text  in  favor  of  his  North  Arabian  theory,  that  his 
views  have  gained  little  favor  with  the  advocates  of  late  date. 
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under  the  Hasmonean  Rule.  Since  we  are  with  this  excep- 
tion thrown  back  {angezuiesen)  upon  the  poems  themselves, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  most  of  the  Psalmists,  even  when 
they  referred  to  perfectly  definite  persons,  conditions  and 
events,  expressed  themselves  in  a way  which  was  probably 
intelligible  to  their  first  hearers  (Piiblikum)  but  not  to 
us.”^« 

This  statement  is  significant,  because  it  shows  Duhm’s 
attitude  to  the  historic  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Re- 
jecting both  the  direct  and  indirect  testimony  of  the  books 
of  Samuel,  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,^^  and  the  wit- 
ness of  the  titles,  he  tells  us  that  except  for  a citation  of 
Ps.  79,  2 (really  vs.  2 and  3) — it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is 
an  inaccurate  and  condensed  quotation — and  an  allusion  to 
Ps.  146,  4'*“  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  internal  evi- 

Die  Psahnen,  s.  xviii. 

Cf.  e.  g.  Robertson’s  summary  of  the  evidence  in  Poetry  and  Re- 
ligion of  the  Psalms,  p.  89  f. 

I Macc.  7,  17  we  read:  XapKas  baluv  <rov  ral  al’/xara  abrCiv 
lepovaaXrjlJ.,  (cat  ovk  ourots  6 ddirTttiv. 

The  LXX,  which  gives  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  Massoretic  Text 
reads  as  follows ; 

edevTO  ra  dvyaipaia  rdv  do6\wv  <rov  ^pdp^ra  rocs  Trereit/oTs  toC  oipavoO, 

rds  aapKas  twv  balcjv  <rov  Tois  6i)plois  rrjs  yys- 

i^bx^cLV  TO  alpa  avrCiv  iis  ijdwp  kvk\<p  ’lepov(ra\‘rip,  Kal  oiiK  6 Bdirrittv. 

A comparison  of  the  two  shows  that  the  verse  in  I Macc.  7,  17  is  at  the 
best  a free  adaptation — Delitzsch’s  phrase  “ quotation  from  memory  ” 
seems  hardly  to  be  applicable — of  the  words  of  the  Psalm  and  one  might 
almost  question  whether  this  passage  is  really  specifically  referred  to. 
Similarly  I Macc.  2,  63 

ai)pjepov  bTrapd^perai,  Kal  ov  pi}  evptd^,  on  iwiarpefev  els  rbv  x°i>r  airoO,  Kai  6 Sia- 
\oyi<rpbs  airov  dTroiXero. 

contains  an  even  less  clear  and  accurate  citation  of  Ps.  146,  4 where  we 
read ; 

'^^eXevaerai  to  irvevpa  avToO 

Kal  eiTL(TTpb^ai  els  tt}v  yrjv  aiirov- 

iv  bKelvr}  tt}  i)pbpa  diro\ovvTaL  irdvTes  oi  SiaXoytO'pol  avrC>v. 

That  Duhm  should  prefer  these  meagre  and  inaccurate  citations  (he  does 
not  follow  Delitzsch  in  connecting  I Macc.  9,  23  with  Ps.  92,  8)  in  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees  to  the  testimony  of  II  Sam.  22  and  I Chron.  16 
shows  how  little  value  he  assigns  to  definite  statements  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment when  they  conflict  with  his  ideas  as  to  what  must  have  been  the 
course  of  Hebrew  history,  and  in  this  respect  his  attitude  is  hardly  more 
extreme  than  that  of  many  other  members  of  the  critical  school. 
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dence  of  the  Psalms  themselves  for  information  regarding 
the  date  of  their  composition.  The  witness  of  the  historical 
books  he  considers  so  unreliable — how  unreliable  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  regards  Ps.  137,  “By  the  rivers  of  Baby- 
lon,” as  probably  the  oldest — that  he  casts  it  all  aside  and 
turns  to  the  book  of  Maccabees  for  trustworthy  informa- 
tion. Negative  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  could  hardly 
be  carried  further. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  to  the  critics,  the  “Davidic  tradi- 
tion” is  of  little  or  no  value,  and  the  Psalter  is  the  “Praise- 
Book  of  the  Second  Temple.”  Instead  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Psalms  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  monarchy  (c  1000 
B.  C.)  most  or  all  of  them  are  post-exilic  and,  even  accord- 
ing to  certain  influential  critics,  Maccabean  in  origin.  Thus 
we  notice  the  same  downward  tendency  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Psalms  as  in  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Every- 
thing must  be  late,  later,  latest.  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
wonder  that  some  critic  does  not  raise  the  cry,  “The  Psalter 
is  the  Praise-Book  of  Herod’s  Temple.”  Duhm  thinks  the 
Psalter  was  not  completed  until  about  70  B.  C.  If  so  late, 
why  not  a little  later?  Why  not  regard  David  as  a re- 
flection backward  of  Herod  the  Great? 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Old  Testament  treats  the 
Psalter  as  in  large  measure  the  “Praise-Book  of  the  First 
Temple.”  According  to  the  titles,  the  majority  of  the 
Psalms  were  written  before  the  building  of  Solomon’s 
Temple.  This  is  plainly  in  accord  with  the  much  despised 
Chronicler  and  it  finds  confirmation  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Why  is  this  view,  which  for  centuries  was 
accepted  without  question,  so  doubtful  that  it  is  “childish” 
even  to  consider  it?  If  Solomon’s  Temple  with  its  elaborate 
ritual  was  only  a “reflection  backward  of  Zerubbabel’s  Tem- 
ple,” if  David  was  only  a “rude  warrior,”  and  if  Israel 
even  in  his  day  was  only  just  emerging  from  a state  of 
semi-barbarism,  these  conclusions  are  certainly  natural. 
But  that  is  not  the  account  which  the  Old  Testament  itself 
gives  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  test 
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these  conclusions  of  the  critics  regarding  the  date  of  the 
Biblical  Psalms  by  the  results  of  archaeology. 

Assuming  that  the  Psalms  by  implication,  and  in  some 
cases  explicitly  presuppose  the  Temple,  an  elaborate  ritual, 
etc. — if  David  made  as  elaborate  preparation  on  the  spirit- 
ual side  as  we  are  told  that  he  did  in  material  things  for 
the  Temple  which  he  so  desired  to  build,  this  would  be  most 
proper  and  natural — let  us  consider  the  bearing  of  archae- 
ology upon  the  question  of  Davidic  psalmody. 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  may  occasion  the  critics  certain 
difficulties  in  view  of  their  theories  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  culture  and  institutions  in  Israel.  But  to  the 
archaeologist  it  is  the  expected  thing.  The  course  of  the 
Nile  from  the  Delta  to  the  First  Cataract — not  to  mention 
Abu  Simbel  and  Meroe  in  Nubia — is  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  ancient  cities  with  their  imposing  temples  and  tombs. 
The  Pyramids  are  a most  impressive  witness  to  the  piety 
of  the  Old  Kingdom.  In  the  Delta  near  Goshen  massive 
remains  of  temples  of  the  12th  Dynasty  have  been  found, 
and  the  remains  of  the  temples  of  the  older  historical  period, 
although  scanty,  are  sufficient  according  to  Erman  to  give 
us  a “correct  idea  of  them’’  and  to  show  that  “they  already 
had  essentially  the  same  appearance  as  the  great  buildings 
which  later  replaced  them.”'*®  We  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  pictures  of  the  imposing  ruins  of  the 
temples  built  by  the  Theban  kings  at  Karnak  and  Luxor. 
Breasted  tells  us  that  Thutmose  III  made  a yearly  tour  of 
inspection  at  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Opet  (October),  in  the 
course  of  which  “he  had  opportunity  of  observing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  noble  temples  which  he  was  erecting,  restoring 
or  adorning  at  over  thirty  different  places  of  which  we  know, 
and  many  more  which  have  perished.’’^'* 

In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  the  ruins  of  great  temples 
have  been  found,  which  go  back  to  an  early  age.  Ham- 
murapi,  who  called  himself  “the  restorer  of  the  shrines  of 

Erman,  "Aegyptische  Religion,”  Aufl.  i,  S.  43. 

**  History  of  Egypt,  p.  309. 
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the  great  gods,”^^  mentions  in  the  Preface  to  the  Code 
nearly  two  dozen  temples  in  different  cities,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  benefactor,  e.  g.  Nippur  and  its  temple,  fikur, 
Eridu  and  Eapzu,  Babylon  and  Esagila,  Eir  and  Ekissirgal, 
etc.  Many  of  these  temples  can  be  proved,  either  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  or  as  a result  of  excavation,  to  have  been 
in  existence  centuries  before  this  period,  and  that  these  were 
only  a few  of  the  many  temples  can  easily  be  shown. 

The  oldest  and  the  most  imposing  buildings  of  antiquity 
are  always  either  temples  or  palaces,  and  magnificent  as 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  is  described  as  being,  it  was  in 
many  respects  far  surpassed  by  the  wonders  of  Karnak,  on 
which  Moses  may  well  have  often  feasted  his  eyes.  Re- 
cent excavations  at  Babylon  and  Assur  have  greatly  in- 
creased our  knowledge  regarding  the  temples  in  these  an- 
cient centres  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  culture.^' 

The  size  and  magnificence  of  many  of  these  ancient  tem- 
ples— the  Egyptian  are  better  preserved,  but  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian,  to  judge  from  the  remains  which  have  been 
uncovered,  must  have  been  very  imposing  structures — give 
us  a clear  indication  of  the  number  and  influence  of  the 
priests  who  tended  them.  The  power  of  the  priests  in  Egypt 

King,  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  180, 
184. 

Thus  Dungi  of  the  Dynasty  of  Ur,  who  lived  about  three  centuries 
before  Hammurapi,  was  a patron  of  some  of  the  shrines  mentioned 
by  Hammurapi,  and  also  of  temples  in  cities  not  mentioned  by  Ham- 
murapi (e.  g.  Susa)  and  of  other  temples  in  the  same  cities  (c.  g.  the 
temple  fisassisigara  in  Ur).  A century  or  more  earlier  Gudea  de- 
voted himself  to  the  enrichment  of  his  temples  at  Lagash  (Tello)  and 
he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  inscriptions  that  Ningirsu  his  god  “opened 
the  way  for  him  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  sea,”  enabling  him  to 
bring  cedar  from  Lebanon,  and  stone  and  wood  from  other  distant 
regions  (cf.  Gudea,  Statue  B.  Col  V.  21  f.  Thureau-Dangin,  Akkad. 
Surnerische  Konigsinschriften).  Several  centuries  earlier  Manishtusu 
(c.  2700  B.  C.)  in  the  cruciform  inscription,  one  of  the  longest  of 
early  Semitic  inscriptions,  gives  an  account  of  his  gifts  to  the  sun 
temple  Ebarra  at  Sippar. 

Koldewey,  Die  Tempeln  von  Babylon  und  Borsippa  (1911)  ; Das 
wiedererstehende  Babylon  (1913,  Eng.  Trans.  1915)  ; Andrae,  Der  Anu- 
Adad-Tempel  in  Assur  (1909). 
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in  the  second  half  of  the  second  millennium  B.  C.  is  well 
known.  Breasted  conjectures  that  “probably  one-fourth  of 
all  the  persons  buried  in  the  great  and  sacred  cemetery  of 
Abydos  at  this  period  [the  Empire]  were  priests.”'*®  In 
the  early  period  in  Egj'pt  many  of  the  priests  were  laymen, 
who  were  on  duty  at  the  temple  only  during  certain  periods. 
But  under  the  Empire  they  came  to  constitute  an  official 
class,  whose  power  and  influence  increased  so  rapidly  that 
finally  the  high  priest  of  Amon  became  so  powerful  that 
he  overthrew  the  Ramessids.  In  ancient  Babylonia  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Temples  must  have  been  enormous  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  quantities  of  “temple  records,”  dealing  with 
the  income,  etc.,  of  these  temples,  which  have  been  discov- 
ered, and  which  corroborate  to  a very  considerable  degree 
statements  of  Hammurapi,  Gudea,  U^rukagina  and  others, 
which  sound  and  are  of  course  to  a certain  extent  exagger- 
ated and  extreme.  And  we  know  that  the  overthrow  of 
Nabunaid  and  the  downfall  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  was 
due  in  part  at  least  to  the  hostility  of  the  priests. 

In  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  Erman  mentions  the 
“cherheh  whose  duty  it  seems  to  have  been  to  read  the  old 
liturgies  (Sprilche)  in  connection  with  the  ceremonies,  and 
whose  secondary  title  ‘writer  of  the  sacred  book  (Gottes- 
biich)’  probably  designates  them  as  learned  students  of  the 
ancient  sacred  Literature,”*®  and  he  states  that  “it  belongs 
also  to  the  regular  duties  of  the  priests,  as  well  in  the  daily 
cultus  as  on  the  feast-day  to  glorify  the  god  with  songs.” 
Though  he  adds  that  the  contents  of  these  songs  as  a rule 
is  not  very  poetic,  and  that  music  did  not  have  a large  part 
in  it.®® 

The  Babylonian  priests  are  divided  by  Zimmern  into 
three  main  groups,  one  of  which  is  composed  of  the  2am- 
meru  or  singers,  whose  characteristic  function  was  the 
singing  of  hymns.®*  “Liturgical  services,”  says  Langdon, 

Breasted,  Hist.,  pp.  247,  521. 

^®Erman,  Aegypt.  Religion,  S.  58. 

50  Op.  cit.,  S.  50,  51. 

51  Zimmern,  Beitrage  "ur  Kenntnis  d.  Bab.  Religion,  S.  93. 
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“originated  among  the  Sumerians.  Although  we  have  no 
texts  of  this  kind  from  the  pre-Sargonic  period  [prior  to 
2900  B.  C.],  yet  we  meet  here  with  the  technical  name  for 
the  ‘psalmist’  who  always  officiated  at  these  services.” 

In  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia  a great  deal  was  made  of 
feast  and  festival  days.  We  know  more  about  them  in  the 
later  periods.  In  Egypt  during  the  i8th  Dynasty,  “The  re- 
ligious feasts  of  the  seventh  month  were  celebrated  with 
such  opulent  splendour  that  the  month  quickly  gained  the 
epithet,  ‘That  of  Amenhotep,’  a designation  which  clung 
to  it  until  it  became  the  usual  name  for  it  in  later  ages.”®^ 
The  lavishness  of  the  provision  for  such  occasions  is  indi- 
cated by  a list  in  the  Harris  Papyrus  according  to  which 
90,250  loaves  were  given  out  to  the  common  people — aside 
from  the  provision  made  for  the  upper  classes — during  the 
many  days  of  the  feast.“®  These  feasts  were  great  occa- 
sions and  were  celebrated  with  processions  in  honor  of  the 
god  or  gods,  and  with  music,  singing  and  dancing. 

In  Babylonia  the  great  feast  was  the  feast  of  the  New 
Year^^  which  in  Babylon  was  the  feast  of  Marduk.  It  was 
at  this  time  that,  according  to  the  priests,  the  gods  in  solemn 
conclave  determined  the  events  of  the  coming  year.  The 
images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in  solemn  procession. 
Something  of  the  splendor  of  this  occasion  can  be  gathered 
from  the  magnificence  of  the  great  procession  street  of 
Marduk  in  Babylon,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great 
adorned  and  extended,  and  a considerable  part  of  which 
has  been  recently  uncovered  by  the  German  expedition.  The 
Assyrian  kings  celebrated  their  victories  by  elaborate  gifts 
to  the  gods  and  by  feasts  and  festive  processions  which 
were  certainly  partly  of  a religious  character. 

In  the  religious  worship  in  Babylonia  and  Eg>^pt  music 
• 

Breasted,  History  of  Egypt,  p.  350. 

Erman,  Aegypt.  Religion,  S.  50. 

This  feast  of  the  New  Year  is  a very  ancient  one.  It  is  referred 
to  by  Gudea,  and  by  him  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Bau.  Manishtusu  in  one  of  his  inscriptions  refers  to  the  “feast  (?)  of 
Shamash”  (naptan  Shamash). 
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figured  to  a greater  or  less  degree — more  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  feasts.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
music  and  musical  instruments  go  back  to  a very  remote 
antiquity.  No  one  will  question  that  the  three  kinds  of 
musical  instruments — stringed,  wind  and  percussion — 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  use  at  or 
before  the  time  of  David,  were  all  known  in  one  form  or 
another  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy.  Langdon^^  gives  a list  of  fourteen 
different  musical  instruments,  which  were  in  use  in  Baby- 
lonia in  and  probably  long  before  the  time  of  Abraham. 
The  lute,  the  harp,  the  sistrum  and  the  flute  w'ere  the  most 
common  musical  instruments  in  Egypt.®®  The  evidence, 
literary  and  monumental,  for  the  antiquity  of  musical  in- 
struments is  now  so  extensive  and  has  been  so  often  and 
adequately  treated®^  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it  in 
detail.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  fact 
has  been  denied  in  the  past,  and  that  as  late  as  1863  Hitzig 
ventured  to  make  the  assertion : 

“The  song  of  Deborah,  the  genuineness  of  which  is 
established,  was  undoubtedly  adapted  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a stringed  instrument.  Still  we  are  merely  informed 
that  she  sang  it,  vss.  i,  3,  12,  and  who  will  venture  to  assert 


55  Babylonian  Liturgies,  pp.  xxxii,  x.xxiii. 

56  Erman,  Aegypten  u.  Aegyptisches  Leben,  p.  345. 

Breasted,  History,  pp.  109,  349.  The  fact  that  already  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Old  Kingdom  the  representation  of  the  “lute”  (nfr) 
is  used  as  a hieroglyph  (cf.  e.  g.  Sethe,  Pyr.  Texte,  S.  xii  and  189; 
also  A.  Murray,  Index  of  Names  and  Titles  of  the  Old  Kinglom 
(1908),  where  this  hieroglyph  occurs  frequently)  proves  that  it  must 
have  been  in  general  use  at  a very  remote  period.  W'hether  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  Hebrew  nebel  “harp”  and  the  Egyptian 
nfr  is  hard  to  determine.  The  Egyptian  word  for  harp  is  bn-t.  Even 
if  they  are  the  same  etymologically  it  w'ould  not  necessarily  prove 
that  the  nebH  was  originally  a “lute”  since  it  is  notorious  that  foreign 
words  are  often  used  inexactly  and  even  incorrectly  by  the  foreigner, 
or  by  degrees  develop  different  usages. 

5"  Cf.  E.g.  J.  Millar.  Article  “Music.”  Internal.  Standard  Bib.  En- 
cyclopaedia; Cornill,  The  Culture  of  Ancient  Israel,  p.  loi  ff. ; Well- 
hausen,  The  Book  of  the  Psalms  (1898),  Appendix,  p.  217  f. 
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that  the  Israel  of  that  period  was  acquainted  with  a stringed 
instrument?”"®  We  may  now  without  hesitation  change 
the  “who  will  venture  to  assert”  into  “who  will  venture  to 
deny.”  And  speaking  generally  it  may  be  said  that  archae- 
ology has  confirmed  the  statements  of  the  Old  Testament 
regarding  music  to  a very  marked  degree.  It  shows  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  intimation  (Exodus  15,  20) 
that  music  was  known  to  the  Israelites  and  used  in  religious 
festivals  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  also  regarded  by  them 
as  of  extreme  antiquity  (Genesis  4,  21),  while  at  the  same 
time  making  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  at- 
tributing of  the  great  development  in  its  use  to  David  in- 
stead of  to  Moses,  unless  it  be  admitted  to  be  simply  the 
record  of  actual  fact.®^ 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  several  important  considerations 
point  to  the  development  of  a temple  ritual,  or  liturgy,  and 
to  the  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  at 
a,  relatively  speaking,  very  early  period.  And  such  facts 
as  have  been  adduced  are  not  without  considerable  signifi- 
cance for  the  problem  which  we  are  considering.  But  we 
are  not  restricted  to  mere  general  indications  in  support  of 
such  an  assumption.  There  is  definite  evidence  that  this 
is  actually  the  case. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  “Pyramid 
Texts,”  which  are  “preserved  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Dynasty  Pyramids  at  Sakkara,”  and  according  to  Breasted 
“form  the  oldest  body  of  literature  surviving  from  this  an- 
cient world.”  Of  the  contents  of  these  Pyramid  Texts,  he 
says : “It  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  main  sixfold ; 

1.  A funerary  ritual  and  a ritual  of  mortuary  offerings 
at  the  tomb. 

2.  Magical  charms. 

3.  Very  ancient  ritual  of  worship. 

4.  Ancient  religious  hymns. 

5.  Fragments  of  old  myths. 


Die  Psalmen,  S.  xiii. 

Robertson,  Religion  and  Poetry  of  the  Psalms,  p.  105. 
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6.  Prayers  and  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  dead  king.®® 

Of  the  religious  hymns  Breasted  asserts  that  they  are 
“among  the  oldest  literary  fragments  in  the  collection.” 

Let  us  turn  to  Babylonia.  Professor  Zimmern  of  Leip- 
zig, the  highest  authority  in  this  special  field,  has  published 
several  series  of  Babylonian  hymns,  psalms,  etc.®^  He 
makes  this  statement:  “The  hymns  and  prayers  to  the 

god  were  from  the  jrd  Millennium  B.  C.  down  to  the 
latest  times,  when  Babylonian  literature  was  still  written, 
that  is  until  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  our  Christian 
Era,  handed  down  almost  without  change.”®^  This  state- 
ment was  made  in  1905  when  only  a few  of  the  early  re- 
ligious poems  had  been  published.  Since  then  the  publication 
of  a number  of  texts  belonging  to  about  the  Abrahamic 
period  has  confirmed  this  statement.  These  poems  were 
originally  written  in  Sumerian,  and  they  are  frequently 
found  in  bi-lingual  form,  i.e.  with  Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
translation. 

In  1912-1913  Professor  Zimmern  published  a series  of 
texts  of  the  early  period,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
series  made  the  following  statement : 

“How  great  the  significance  which  belongs  to  texts  of 
this  kind  is  in  particular  for  our  knowledge  and  estimation 
of  the  Babylonian  religion,  follows  at  once  from  the  single 
fact  that  through  these  texts  it  becomes  ever  more  clearly 
apparent  that  the  bi-lingual  hymn  and  incantation  texts 
from  the  later  period,  i.  e.  from  the  Library  of  Assurbani- 
pal  and  from  Neo-Babylonian  and  Perso-Grecian  times, 
as  a matter  of  fact  in  their  Sumerian  form,  apart  from 
minor  changes  in  form  (nnzvesentlichen  formellen  Ah- 
zi’eichimgen)  and  a few  later  additions  and  alterations, 
merely  represent  accurate  copies  of  the  Sumerian  religious 

Breasted,  “Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,’’  pp.  vii,  93. 

Babylonische  Busspsalmen  (1885);  Babylonische  Hymnen  und 
Gebete  in  Auswahl  (1905 — Der  Alte  Orient,  VII,  3));  Zweite  Aus- 
wahl  (1911 — Der  alte  Orient,  XIII,  i)  ; Sumerische  Kultlieder  aus  alt- 
babylonischer  Zeit.  Erste  Reihe  (1912)  ; Zweite  Reihe  (1913). 

Baby.  Hymnen  u.  Gebete  in  Auszvahl  (1905),  S.  4. 
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texts  of  that  very  Old-Babylonian  period,  and  that  they 
consequently  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  intellectual  product 
of  the  later  period,  but  of  that  very  same  older  period 
itself.”®" 

The  discovery  of  this  extensive  Psalm  literature  in  Baby- 
lonia and  of  a similar  though  less  extensive  one  in  Egypt 
has  given  considerable  impetus  to  the  comparative  study  of 
Old  Testament  psalmody,  and  general  and  particular  simi- 
larities and  correspondences  have  been  pointed  out  by  critic 
and  archaeologist. 

Zimmern  speaks  of  it  as  a “valuable  (reichhaltige)  litera- 
ture . . . which  shows  in  part  an  elevated  poetical  movement 
{Schzvtmg)  and  on  the  other  hand  deep  religious  fervor, 
and  which  in  matter  as  in  form  approaches  closely  to  the 
Old  Testament  Psalm-Literature.”®'*  And  he  adds:  “It  is 
a matter  for  careful  consideration,  whether  it  is  not  likely 
that  actual  historical  connections  and  influences  are  present. 
Still  it  is  scarcely  possible  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject to  furnish  definite  proof. Gunkel  goes  even  further; 

“At  present  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  It  will  come 
some  day,  when  we  will  explain  the  Hebrew  Psalms  in 
connnection  with  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian.  But  in 
the  meantime  there  is  hardly  a more  urgent  task  in  the 
sphere  of  Old  Testament  science,  than  that  of  a scientific 
comparison  of  the  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  religious 
lyrics.”®® 

Some  indication  of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
material  recently  made  available  for  such  a comparison 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  German  edition 
of  his  “Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1898),”  com- 
pleted in  1914,  Professor  Jastrow  devotes  nearly  three 
hundred  pages  to  a discussion  of  these  texts,  a relatively 
large  part  being  taken  up  with  translations  of  the  poems 

Sunierische  Kultlieder  ans  altbab.  Zeit.  Erste  Reihe  S.  v. 

Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament,  3te  Aufl.  S.  607. 

Op.  cit.,  in  loco. 

Aiisgew'dhlte  Psalmen,  (1911),  S.  viii. 
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themselves.  -This  is  nearly  ten  times  the  space  given  to 
them  in  the  previous  edition.  And  this  work  and  the  similar 
ones  by  Sayce  and  Rogers  together  with  the  more  specialized 
studies  of  Zimmern,  Langdon®^  and  others,  as  well  as  the 
general  publications  of  Harper  and  Weber  and  the  archaeo- 
logical handbooks  to  the  Old  Testament,  published  recently 
by  Gressmann,  Rogers  and  Barton®®  and  the  introduction  of 
these  parallels  even  into  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,®®  have 
all  contributed  to  Hiake  the  Babylonian  religious  lyrics 
readily  accessible  and  consequently  increasingly  familiar  to 
students  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Egyptian  parallels  are 
less  extensive  and  their  bearing  upon  the  Old  Testament  has 
in  the  main  been  less  emphatically  asserted.  But  certain  of 
them  are  quoted  in  practically  every  study  of  the  Egyptian 
religion,  cf.  those  of  Sayce,  Erman,  Steindorff,  Wiedemann, 
Breasted^®  and  also  the  handbooks  of  Gressmann  and  Barton 
and  the  commentary  of  Kittel  just  referred  to. 

As  might  have  been  expected  on  general  grounds  there 
are  certain  marked  resemblances  between  this  ancient  re- 
ligious literature  and  the  Old  Testament  Psalms.  Some 

Sayce,  The  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  (1903), 
Rogers,  The  Religion  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  (1908),  Zimmern, 
cf.  especiallj'  the  works  mentioned  in  footnote  61  and  also  Keilin- 
schriften  u.  das  Alte  Testament  3te  Aufl.  (1902)  Zweiter  Teil,  Langdon, 
Sumerian  and,  Babylonian  Psalms  (1909),  Babylonian  Liturgies  (1913). 
Tammuo  and  Ishtar  (1914). 

R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonia  Literature,  Selected  Trans- 
lations (1901)  pp.  420-444,  Weber,  ’‘Literature  der  Babylonier  und 
Assyrer  (1907).  S.  114-147.  Gressmann,  Altorientalische  Texte  und 
Bilder  sum  Alien  Testament  (1909,  the  translations  from  the  Babjdon- 
ian  are  by  Ungnad,  those  from  the  Egyptian  by  Ranke),  Rogers,  Cunei- 
form Parallels  to  the  Old  Testament  (1912),  Barton,  Archaeology  and 
the  Bible  (1916). 

Kittel,  Die  Psalmen  (1914)  Anhang  B.,  gives  nearly  ten  pages  of 
translations  from  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  parallels.  While  Gunkel 
(0/>.  cit.)  quotes  from  them  frequently. 

Sayce,  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1913),  Erman,  Die 
aegyptische  Religion  (1905),  Steindorff,  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  (1905),  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians 
(1897),  Breasted,  Development  of  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient 
Egypt  (1912). 
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of  these  have  been  frequently  pointed  out.  Thus  the  main 
varieties  of  the  Psalms,  the  hymn  of  praise  or  thanks- 
giving and  the  prayer — both  the  prayer  of  the  penitent’'^ 
and  that  of  the  innocent  sufferer,  the  righteous  man"- — 
are  paralleled  more  or  less  closely  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian.  Hymns  in  praise  of  the  god,  e.g.  Ellil  or  Bel, 
Shamash,  Sin.  Ishtar,  Tammuz,  Ninib,  Nergal,  etc.,  have 
been  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  Similarly  in  Egyptian,  hymns  to  Osiris,  to  Osiris 
as  the  Nile,  to  the  Sun-God  and  to  other  divinities  are 
found  in  the  Pyramid  Texts  and  similar  hymns  are  found 
in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  e.g.  the  adoration  of  Re  in 
Chapter  XV.  While  a hymn  in  praise  of  Amon  Re,  from 
the  time  of  Amenophis  III,  Ikhnaton’s  famous  hymn  to 
Aton,  Meneptah’s  hymn  to  the  Nile  and  certain  others 
have  been  frequently  quoted. 

In  Babylonian  the  prayers  and  litanies  (Klagelieder) 
are  fairly  numerous  and  have  been  carefully  studied.  It 
has  become  evident  that  they  are  of  two  kinds,  those  in- 
tended for  private  personal  use  and  those  of  a more  general 
character,  a fact  to  which  Gunkel  alludes  as  opposing  the 
view  that  in  Psalm  22,  22  the  “I”  must  be  taken  as  a 
personification  of  Israel  and  not  in  its  proper  individualistic 
sense.  Jastrow  divides  the  penitential  psalm  into  three  parts, 
invocation,  complaint  and  confession,  and  after  stating  that 
these  elements,  though  less  strongly  marked,  are  also  char- 
acteristic of  the  Biblical  Psalms,  he  cites  fifty-three  verses 
taken  from  twenty-two  different  Psalms  as  proof  of  this 
and  remarks ; “Most  of  these  correspondences  in  the  Biblical 
and  Babylonian  Psalms  are  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  iden- 
tity of  mental  process  and  not  to  direct  borrowing.  There 
remains  however  none  the  less  a residuum,  which  can  serve 
as  a proof  of  the  influence — in  the  main  clearly  indirect — of 


E.g.  Rogers,  Parallels,  p.  183  f.  and  Langdon,  Sumerian  and 
Babylonian  Psalms,  p.  39  f.  et  passim, 

E.g.  Rogers,  p.  158;  cf.  Hezekiah’s  Prayer,  Isa.  38,  14!. 
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the  Babylonian  viewpoint  upon  a people  as  receptive  as  were 
the  Hebrews.”^® 

In  some  of  these  poems  the  historical  element  figures  to  a 
certain  extent/*  but  the  Babylonian  poems,  which  most 
closely  resemble  the  Old  Testament  Psalms  in  this  particular, 
differ  from  them  in  this  important  respect,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently pseudo-historical  or  mythological — e.g.  the  Hymn 
to  Ninib  in  memory  of  his  creating  the  canals  and  supplying 
the  earth  with  irrigation'® — and  not  really  historical  like  the 
Psalms.  Examples  of  historical  poems  in  the  Eg}^ptian  are 
the  hymns  in  praise  of  Thutmose  III  and  Meneptah,  both  of 
which,  however,  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  king,  and  not  of 
the  gods  which  was  quite  natural  in  view  of  the  practical 
deification  of  the  king  by  his  subjects.  Didactic  poems  also 
are  found  in  both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Egj^ptian  religious 
poetry. 

Some  of  the  Babylonian  religious  poems  can  be  definitely 
connected  with  forms  or  ceremonies  in  the  ritual  of  wor- 
ship, e.g.  with  the  processions  of  the  gods,  notably  at  the 
feast  of  the  New  Year,  with  special  feasts  such  as  the 
wailings  for  Tammuz,  with  sacrifice  and  with  incantation 
and  exorcism.'®  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the 
distinction  between  some  of  these  poems  and  the  magical 
texts  is  by  no  means  a clear  one.  On  the  contrary, 
Zimmern  points  out  that  the  great  majority  of  the  hymns 
form  part  of  a ritual  of  incantation  and  exorcism.  Ele- 
ments of  gross  superstitition  and  sensuality,  enter  at  times 
into  the  best  of  them,  and  physical  ills  are  in  many  instances 
very  clearly  the  ground  for  and  incentive  to  the  petition. 
While  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  the  magical  element  is  so 
prominent  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  largely  a book  of 
magical  eschatology. 

Kittel''  points  to  certain  of  the  Old  Testament  Psalms, 

Religion,  II.  i.  S.  137. 

Op.  cit.,  II.  I,  S.  21  f. 

■^5  Langdon,  Babylonian  Liturgies,  p.  7 f. 

Cf.  Schrank,  Babylonische  Siihnriten  (1908). 

Die  Psalmeji,  S.  xxxv. 
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e.g.  24,  95,  100,  1 18.  134,  as  poems  which  can  in  like 
manner  be  connected  with  definite  occasions  or  elements  in 
the  ritual  of  worship.  This  is  true.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Psalms  have  in  the  main 
very  little  to  identify  them  with  any  special  event  or  occasion. 

Similarities  in  the  form  and  style  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian  religious  poems  as  compared  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Psalms  have  been  pointed  out.  The  most  outstanding 
feature  is.  of  course  the  parallelismiis  membroritm.  This 
feature  is  very  marked  in  the  Babylonian  hymns  and 
prayers,  as  is  apparent  to  the  most  cursory  reader,  and  is 
of  course  very  ancient.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
Egyptian.  The  religious  hymns  of  the  Pyramid  Texts 
“exhibit  an  early  poetic  form,  that  of  couplets  dis- 
playing parallelism  in  arrangement  of  words  and  thought — 
the  form  which  is  familiar  to  all  in  the  Hebrew 
psalms  as  ‘parallelism  of  members.’  It  is  carried  back  by 
its  employment  in  the  Pyramid  Texts  into  the  fourth 
millenium  B.  C.,  by  far  earlier  than  its  appearance  any- 
where else.”"® 

In  commenting  on  the  103rd  Psalm,  Gunkel  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  five  relative — in  the  Hebrew,  participial — clauses, 
which  occur  in  the  opening  verses : “who  forgiveth  all 
thine  iniquities,  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases,”  etc.,  and 
remarks : “It  is  very  noteworthy  that  such  recounting  of 
the  deeds  and  characteristics  of  the  deity  also  in  the  very 
form  of  participles  or  attributives  is  found  in  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  hymns. The  rules  governing  the  hymn 

Breasted,  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  97.  The 
“Poem  of  Pentaur,”  describing  the  “Battle  of  Kadesh,”  belongs  to 
19th  Dynasty.  Prof.  James  Robertson  {Early  Religion  of  Israel, 
vol.  2,  261)  says  of  it:  “It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  exhibits  the 
system  of  parallelism  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  has  other  resemblances  to  the  lyrical  and  prophetical  style  of  the 
Old  Testament.” 

E.g.,  the  long  “he  who  knows”  series  in  Langdon  Bab.  Liturgies, 
p.  49.  This  construction  which  Gunkel  and  Erman  regard  as  es- 
pecially characteristic  of  the  “Hymn”  is  not  nearly  so  prominent  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  in  Babylonian  where  the  tendency  to  a 
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had  assumed  shape  in  the  oriental  world  long  before  Israel 
began  to  employ  them.”®®  Again  in  commenting  on 
Psalm  22,  22  f.,  where  the  litany  or  prayer  of  interces- 
sion passes  over  into  a hymn  of  praise,  in  which  the 
singer  invites  all  men  to  join,  Gunkel  points  to  similar 
expressions  in  the  Babylonian  psalms,  e.g.  the  closing  lines 
of  a prayer  to  Ishtar: 

So  will  I bow  myself  before  thy  greatness,  I will  glorify 
thy  divinity. 

And  the  people  of  my  city  will  praise  thy  power.®^ 
and  adds : “It  is  customary  for  the  suppliant  to  utter  a vow 
at  the  close  of  the  litany;  such  a vow  is,  as  is  appropriate 
for  a poet,  properly  a psalm. ”®- 

Other  features  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  strophical  arrange- 
ment, acrostics,  dialogue-structure,  can  be  paralleled  to 
a greater  or  less  degree  in  this  ancient  psalmody.  The 
tendency  to  repetition  or  the  use  of  refrain  or  intercalation, 
appears  occasionally  in  Old  Testament  psalmody,  being 
most  marked  in  Psalm  136  where  the  intercalary  verse  oc- 
curs regularly  (cf.  Psalm  107).  It  is  a very  noticeable  fea- 
ture in  the  Babylonian  lyric, — especially  in  the  penitential 
psalms  where  it  is  carried  to  an  extreme — the  second  half- 
verse  being  not  infrequently  repeated  a number  of  times 
without  change,  and  the  first  consisting  often  of  little  more 
than  a string  of  titles. 

It  is  also  quite  easy  to  point  out  minor  and  occasional 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  Psalms  and  these  related 

wearisome  and  tautological  repetition  of  phrases  is  very  noticeable. 
In  the  Psalms  the  best  examples  are  Ps.  104,  147,  cf.  146,  145.  Cf.  also 
Job  5,  9 f. ; 12,  17  f ; 26,  7 f.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Prophets,  cf.  e.g. 
Amos  4:13.  The  best  example  is  Isaiah  44:24-28,  where  a series  of  nine 
participial  clauses  occurs  (cf.  the  present  writer’s  article,  The  Trans- 
cendence of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel  in  Biblical  & Theological  Studies, 
1912). 

80  Ausgeu’dhlte  Psalmen,  S.  196,  326,  where  examples  are  given. 
Gunkel  cites  Erman  as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  this  is 
“the  usual  form  of  the  hj-mns  in  honor  of  the  god  in  Egj-ptian.’’ 

8^  Rogers,  Parallels,  p.  186. 

82  Op.  cit.,  S.  304. 
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literatures.  Thus  there  are  quite  a number  of  psalms  in  the 
Babylonian,  which  speak  repeatedly  of  the  “word”  of  this 
or  that  deity  in  a way  which  somewhat  resembles  the  29th 
Psalm.*®  Jeremias  compares  Psalm  44,  23  with  a Baby- 
lonian hymn  where  the  deity  is  said  to  sleep.**  The  figura- 
tive use  of  the  word  “Shepherd”  (Psalms  23,  80  and  121) 
is  a familiar  one  in  Babylonian.  We  find  also  the  ex- 
pression “moan  like  a dove”,  as  expressive  of  grief  or  suffer- 
ing; “hide  the  face”,®*  used  of  the  offended  or  unresponsive 
deity.  The  plaintive  use  of  the  words  “how  long?”  has 
been  pointed  out  and  other  examples  might  be  cited. 

The  situation  is  summed  up  by  Jeremias  with  the  words: 
“There  exists  a close  relationship  between  the  poetic  form 
of  the  Biblical  and  the  Babylonian  songs.”*®  And  there  are 
those  who  say  the  same  thing  regarding  their  contents. 
Thus  Prof.  Prince  of  Columbia  University,  in  writing  of 
the  “Assyro-Babylonian  idea  of  God,”*’  cites  five  brief  pass- 
ages from  this  religious  poetry  and  tells  us  that  “any  one 
of  them  reads  like  a Biblical  Psalm.”  The  marked  re- 
semblance between  Ikhnaton’s  “Hymn  to  Aton”  and  parts 
of  the  104th  Psalm  has  been  frequently  pointed  out. 
Breasted  regards  vs.  20-26  as  so  closely  parallel  to  certain 
verses  in  Ikhnaton’s  Hymn  that  he  places  them  in  parallel 
columns.**  And  in  another  place  after  pointing  out  that  it  is 
in  its  “recognition  of  the  fatherly  solicitude  of  Aton  for  all 

Cf.  also  Ps.,  76,  6;  107,  20;  119,  89;  147,  15  f.  and  Zimmern,  Bah 
Hymnen  u.  Gebete,  2te  Auswahl,  S.  21.  In  Keilschriften  u.  das  Alte 
Testament,  Aufl.  Ill,  S.  608  he  argues  that  “word”  is  here  personified 
but  we  agree  with  Jastrow  that  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground 
for  this  contention. 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Ancient  East,  Trans,  from 
2nd  German  Ed.  Vol.  II.,  p.  261.  He  adds,  however,  very  properly, 
“The  reverse  of  the  idea  is  not  conceivable  in  Babylonian ; ‘Shepherd 
of  Israel,  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,’  Ps.  121,  4.” 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  Babylonian 
the  usual  expression  seems  to  be  “turn  away  the  neck.” 

Op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  261. 

Hastings,  Dictionary  of  Religion  & Ethics,  article  “God,”  Vol.  II, 
p.  261. 

History  of  Egypt,  p.  371  f. 
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creatures”  that  the  chief  excellence  of  Ikhnaton’s  movement 
lies  he  declares,  “all  this  discloses  a discernment  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  nature  and  an  appreciation  of  the  revelation 
of  God  in  the  visible  world  such  as  we  find  a thousand  years 
later*®  in  the  Hebrew  psalms  and  in  our  own  poets  of 
nature  since  Wordsworth.®® 

Kittel,  in  his  Commentary®^  gives  quite  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  religious  poetry  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  in 
which  he  emphasizes  the  points  of  similarity  between  it  and 
that  of  Israel,  and  concludes : “One  thing  follows  with 

the  greatest  degree  of  probability  from  these  points  of  con- 
tact, when  we  allow  them  to  weigh  with  us,  in  connection 
with  the  entire  historical  development  of  Canaan  and 
Israel,  the  high  antiquity  of  Israelitish  Psalm  poetry, 
as  regards  its  probable  beginnings,  and  along  with 
this  the  untenability  of  all  theories  which  even  re- 
cently were  advanced  with  so  much  assurance  regarding 
the  youthfulness  of  this  poetry  in  all  its  forms.  It  may  be, 
on  the  contrary,  as  old  indeed  as  the  nation  itself  and  has 
probably  existed  from  its  earliest  beginnings,  and  accom- 
panied the  nation  during  all  the  centuries  of  its  existence. 
Unless  indeed  there  should  appear  in  the  history  of  Israel 
itself  and  of  its  poetry  perfectly  conclusive  objections  to 
the  above  stated  assumption,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
will  maintain  itself.  Should  however,  positive  grounds  also 
be  found  in  Israel  itself  in  support  of  this  assumption, 
the  demonstration,  which  would  raise  the  high  probability 
to  actual  certainty,  would  thus  be  clearly  completed.”®- 

Then  Prof.  Kittel  goes  on  to  consider  these  “positive 
grounds”  e.g.  Ps.  137,  2 Sam.  6,  5,  14,  Judges  5,  4 f,  31, 
etc.,  and  the  close  relation  between  psalmody  and  the  ritual 
of  worship,  and  without  laying  any  stress  or  placing  any 


89  Since  he  places  Ikhnaton  1375  B.C.,  this  assigns  the  Psalms  to 
the  post-exilic  period. 

99  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  334. 

^'^Die  Psalmen,  (1914). 

92  Op.  cit.,  S.  xxxiii. 
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great  reliance  upon  the  “Davidic  tradition,”  he  finds  ap- 
parently what  he  considers  the  necessary  evidence  to  make 
the  probability  that  psalmody  existed  from  very  early  times, 
a certainty.  Consequently  he  asserts  that  “the  information 
regarding  David’s  poetical  talent  and  activity  is  so  well  ac- 
credited by  the  older  record,  that  one  has  no  right  to 
doubt  it.”®® 

op.  cit.,  S.  xliii.  In  a somewhat  similar  manner  Gunkel  dis- 
putes the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  advocates 
of  late  date.  Writing  on  the  Psalms,  (Redcn  u.  Aufsdtze,  1913)  after 
discussing  briefly  the  evidence  from  Babylon  and  Egypt  which  bears 
upon  them,  he  says,  (p.  97)  ; “And  already  through  these  first  beginnings 
the  critical  problems  appear  in  a new  light.  For  it  may  be  difficult 
enough  to  assign  the  Psalms  of  the  Psalter  to  a definite  period.  But 
for  the  psalm-like  poems  outside  the  Psalter  we  possess  in  part  at 
least  very  definite  indications.  We  know  that  to  Israel  the  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  Psalms  were  prehistoric.  We  are  able  to  date  a 
number  of  Psalms  composed  by  the  Prophets,  some  of  them  to  the 
very  year.  And  we  are  especially  well  acquainted  with  the  post- 
canonical  poetry  of  the  Apocrypha  and  of  the  “Psalms”  or  “Odes 
of  Solomon.”  Consequently  we  are  already  able  to  say  this  with 
entire  safety,  that  the  conjecture,  which  is  expressed  now  and  then 
afresh  that  psalm  composition  arose  in  Israel  first  during  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  is  entirely  incorrect.  This  follows  first  of  all  from  the 
existence  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  lyric,  which  flourished  long  be- 
fore Israel  and  which  must  have  some  kind  of  a connection  with  the 
Israelites.  And  all  doubt  regarding  the  antiquity  of  Israelitish  psalm 
composition  must  be  silenced,  when  we  look  at  the  Old  Testament 
itself.  The  oldest  Israelitish  poems  which  we  possess  speak  already  a 
language  which  resembles  the  Psalms.  The  song  of  Miriam  is  in  its 
form  a “Hymn,”  of  a character  which  we  meet  frequently  in  the 
Psalms ; the  Deborah  song  at  least  starts  with  the  form  of  a hymn ; 
and  the  song  of  the  seraphs  in  Isaiah  also  follows  completely  a 
definite  hymnic  form.  The  conjecture  also,  which  has  frequently 
been  advanced,  that  many  or  at  least  some  of  the  Psalms,  come  from 
the  Maccabean  period  can  now  be  tested  as  regards  its  correctness. 
For  we  now  possess  in  the  poems  from  the  later  period  which  have 
been  preserved,  a sure  standard,  and  are  therefore  in  a position  to 
compare  them.  The  result  of  this  test  may  be  stated  right  here  in 
advance ; it  is  that  the  songs,  which  certainly  come  from  the  Late- 
Jewish  period  are  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  Psalter,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  Maccabean,  i.e.  much  more  artificial  (reflektier- 
ter)  and  weaker,  and  that  consequently  the  widely  accepted  assertion 
[that  these  Old  Testament  Psalms  are  Maccabean]  cannot  in  the  main 
be  regarded  as  having  justified  itself.” 
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Yet  after  tliis  elaborate  and  careful  discussion  of  the 
evidence  for  pre-exilian  and  early  psalmody,  Prof.  Kittel 
concludes : “But  on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  main  body  of  the  songs  which  have  come 
down  to  us  comes  from  the  time  after  the  Exile,  especially 
from  the  centuries  of  close  contact  with  heathenism,  par- 
ticularly in  its  Greek  form.”®^ 

This  statement  seems  to  mark  such  an  evident  anti-climax 
to  the  strong  and  convincing  argument  developed  by  Prof. 
Kittel  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  lyric  poetry  in  Israel 
that  it  comes  as  a decided  disappointment  to  the  conserva- 
tive scholar,  who  recognizing  that  Prof.  Kittel,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  “has  always  emphatically  asserted  the 
high  antiquity  of  Israel's  religious  lyric,  as  against  the 
numerous  opponents,  and  at  the  same  time  shown  that  this 
can  be  proved  from  the  Old  Testament  itself  without  the 
help  of  external  sources,'’®®  might  be  pardoned  for  ex- 
pecting him  to  concede  less  to  the  “Wellhausen  tradition," 
and  to  do  fuller  justice  to  the  “Davidic.” 

It  is  thus  a rather  peculiar  state  of  affairs  which  con- 
fronts us  in  the  sphere  of  the  critical  study  of  the  Psalms. 
The  two  tendencies  which  are  most  noticeable  seem  to  run 
strongly  counter  the  one  to  the  other.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  tendency  to  emphasize  the  close  connection 
between  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  religious  poetry 
of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians;  on  the  other  the 
tendency  to  insist  that  they  are  widely  separated  in  date, 
that  the  one  is  ver\'  late  and  the  other  very  early.  Such 
an  attitude  seems  inconsistent.  Eor  it  is  clear  that  the 
more  the  resemblance  between  these  literatures  is  em- 
phasized, the  stronger  will  be  the  tendency  to  bring  them 
into  close  relation  and  the  more  obvious  and  insistent  will 
become  the  question,  why  is  the  one  so  markedly  later 
than  the  other?  If  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  Psalms 
are  very  ancient  and  can  be  traced  back  to  a very  early 


Die  Psahnen,  S.  xliv. 
Die  Psalmen,  S.  xxv. 
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period  in  their  national  history,  is  it  not  probable,  arguing 
from  analogy,  that  the  Old  Testament  religious  poetry  is 
also  ancient?  And  if  the  Old  Testament  Psalms  resemble 
those  of  these  neighboring  pagan  religions  as  strongly  as 
some  of  the  statements  already  quoted  would  seem  to  imply 
is  not  the  argument  for  their  early  date  greatly  strengthened 
thereby?  And  does  it  not  seem  clear  that  the  attitude  of  the 
advocates  of  the  late  date  of  the  Psalms  involves  an 
inconsistency  and  that  Professor  Kittel  is  merely  quibbling 
when  he  asserts  that  Israelitish  psalmody  is  old,  very  old, 
but  that  the  Psalms  are  late  and  in  the  main  postexilic? 

It  requires  of  course  but  a moment’s  reflection  to 
realize  that  the  position  of  the  advocates  of  late  date 
is  not  necessarily  as  inconsistent  as  at  first  sight  might 
seem  to  be  the  case.  A position  often  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent simply  because  it  is  more  complex  than  we  had 
supposed  and  we  have  ignored  certain  elements  which  have 
a vital  connection  with  it.  In  the  present  instance  there 
are  two  factors  especially  which  must  be  reckoned  with.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  in  the  first  place  that,  as  Dr.  Driver 
points  out,  nations  are  as  different  as  are  individuals.  Dif- 
ferences of  race,  location,  form  of  government,  religion, 
environment,  etc.,  have  an  important  bearing  upon  their 
development  and  their  attainments.  One  begins  its  national 
life  at  a time  when  another  is  declining;  one  develops  rapid- 
ly, another  slowly ; one  makes  important  contributions  to 
the  sum  of  the  world’s  wisdom,  another  is  at  best  a learner 
and  slow  at  that  to  accept  the  assistance  of  its  neighbors. 
It  is  therefore  dangerous  to  argue  a priori  from  conditions 
in  one  nation  that  conditions  in  another  must  have  been 
exactly  or  even  closely  analogous.  And  in  the  second  place 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  while  there  are  marked  similarities 
between  the  Psalms  and  the  related  literatures  of  these 
neighboring  nations,  there  are  also,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
very  evident  differences.  And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
if  these  differences  are  of  such  a character,  that  they  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  a long  process  of  develop- 
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ment,  or  if  they  clearly  bear  the  stamp  of  a later  age,  the 
element  of  inconsistency  in  the  position  of  the  advocates  of 
the  late  date  of  the  Psalms  will  at  once  disappear.  And  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  not  from  any  desire  to  quibble,  but  be- 
cause of  his  sincere  conviction,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Psalms  presuppose  the  conditions  of  the  post-exilic  period 
that  Professor  Kittel  argues  that  they  are  late,  while  at  the 
same  time  claiming  to  be  an  ardent  believer  in  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  psalmody  in  Israel. 

But  while,  as  has  just  been  indicated,  it  may  be  possible 
to  avoid  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  general  ver- 
dict of  archaeology  and  the  contentions  of  the  critics,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  there  is  real  harmony  between  them. 
For  the  fact  that  psalmody  as  a factor  in  religious  worship 
was  very  ancient  in  Babylonia  and  Eg>'pt  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  a strong  confirmation  of  the  statements  of  the 
Old  Testament  regarding  its  antiquity  in  Israel.  This  is  as 
we  have  just  seen  the  position  of  Professor  Kittel.  But  this 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary  archaeology  supports  the  Davidic  as  against  the 
Wellhausen  tradition.  It  is  important  to  observe  this  fact. 
For  the  critics  have  long  maintained  that  despite  the  initial 
presumption  in  its  favor  furnished  by  the  titles,  etc.,  the 
probability  is  so  strongly  against  the  Davidic  authorship  that 
the  burden  of  proof  properly  rests  upon  the  one  who  seeks 
to  defend  it.  But  if  archaeology  has  any  bearing  upon  the 
subject  at  all,  it  certainly  shows  that  the  general  presump- 
tion, from  the  standpoint  of  archaeology  as  well  as  of  the 
Bible  is  in  favor  of  the  early  as  against  the  late  dating  of 
the  Psalms.  There  is  therefore  a double  presumption  in 
support  of  the  thesis  that  the  Psalms  should  be  assigned 
to  the  earliest  possible  date.  In  the  face  of  this  double  pre- 
sumption in  support  of  the  early  date,  the  burden  of  proof 
certainly  rests  with  the  critics  to  prove  the  late  date  and  not 
with  the  conservatives  to  establish  the  early  date.  And  the 
element  of  inconsistency  in  a position  such  as  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Kittel  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  unless  it  can  be  con- 
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clusively  shown  that,  despite  the  strong  presumption  to  the 
contrary,  the  majority  of  the  Psalms  can  only  be  satisfactor- 
ily explained  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  late. 

In  arguing  thus  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  accept  nor  do 
we  accept  the  standpoint  of  the  derivationist  and  admit  the 
dependence  of  Israel  and  especially  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
upon  Babylon  and  Egypt;  on  the  contrary  we  believe  the 
testimony  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  to  the  essential  unique- 
ness of  the  religion  of  Israel  cannot  and  must  not  be  ignored. 
For  we  are  not  arguing  that  psalmody  must  have  been  an 
ancient  institution  in  Israel  because  this  was  the  case  in 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  but  merely  that  the  facts  which  have 
come  to  light  regarding  the  great  antiquity  of  the  religious 
lyrics  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  strongly  support  the  claim  of 
the  Old  Testament  itself  that  psalmody  developed  early  in 
Israel  and  that  the  time  of  David  and  not  the  post-exilian 
period  was  its  golden  age.  And  since  the  “Davidic  tradi- 
tion” is  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  and  cannot  be 
rejected  without  rejecting  positive  and  unequivocal  state- 
ments contained  in  it,  the  fact  that  Babylon  and  Egypt  had 
their  “service  of  song”,  centuries  before  Israel  became  a 
nation  is  certainly  significant.  While  the  fact  that  Abra- 
ham in  Chaldean  Ur  must  have  often  heard  the  sanimeru 
singing  and  chanting  his  hymns  in  praise  of  Nannar,  the 
Moon-god,  and  that  Moses  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
songs  sung  by  the  cherteb  in  praise  of  Osiris  and  Amon-Re, 
certainly  strengthens  the  general  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  early  as  against  the  late  dating  of  the  Psalms. 

The  question  then  reduces  itself  to  this.  Admitting  that 
archaeology  supports  strongly  even  though  indirectly  the 
claims  of  the  Old  Testament  regarding  the  early  beginnings 
of  psalmody  and  the  prominent  part  which  David  had  in 
its  development,  are  the  differences,  which  are  clearly  ap- 
parent between  the  Old  Testament  Psalms  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  on  the  other,  of  such  a 
character  that  they  can  only  be  explained  and  consequently 
must  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  most  of  the 
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former  are  very  late.  On  any  view  they  must  be  admitted 
to  be  very  much  younger  than  the  earliest  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  lyrics.  But  do  these  differences  require  us 
to  place  them  five  hundred  years  at  least  later  than  the 
period  to  which  the  titles  and  other  data  assign  many  of 
them  and  to  which  they  have  for  centuries  been  supposed  to 
belong? 

Let  us  look  at  these  differences  for  a moment,  before 
attempting  an  answer  to  the  problem  just  stated.  The 
most  noticeable  difference  between  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and 
these  pagan  lyrics  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  one  are  pro- 
nouncedly and  emphatically  monotheistic,*^"  while  the  other 
are  no  less  markedly  polytheistic.  And  in  connection  with 
the  polytheism  of  the  latter  we  find  a crass  and  sensual  an- 
thropomorphism, which  is  both  foreign  and  abhorrent  to  the 


When  for  example  Schroeder  {Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttest.  Wissen- 
schaft,  1914,  S.  69  f.)  finds  in  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word 
“bridegroom”  in  Ps.  19  evidence  that  the  first  part  of  this  Psalm  was 
originally  a Sun-hymn,  since  the  Babylonian  god  Shamash  had  a 
consort  A-a,  who  was  frequently  called  kallalu  “bride”  he  is  plainly 
forcing  the  figure  and  using  it  to  support  a theory,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Psalms  which  is  undeniably  monotheistic. 
Gunkel  seems  to  recognize  this  clearly,  despite  the  fact  that  as  we  have 
seen  he  regards  the  study  of  these  heathen  lyrics  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  a proper  understanding  of  the  Psalms.  Comparing  the 
first  part  of  Psalm  19  with  a Babylonian  Sun-hymn  he  remarks : 
“The  mighty  difference  between  the  heathen  songs,  whose  motif  the 
Israelitish  poet  takes  up  here  and  the  Psalm  is  this,  that  the  heathen 
sing  the  song  to  the  Sun  itself ; but  Israel’s  poet  sings  his  song — the 
beginning  of  the  poem  shows  this  most  plainly — to  the  God,  who 
created  the  Sun.”  (Aitsgczvdhlte  Psalmen,  S.  27  f.)  And  again,  in  con- 
trasting Psalm  104  with  Ikhnaton’s  hymn  and  the  Babylonian  h3'mns  to 
Marduk,  while  admitting  that  these  latter  closely  approximate  to  the 
Psalm  in  their  conception  of  the  deity,  he  nevertheless  concludes : 
“That  in  which  the  nature  Psalms  of  Israel  differ  from  those  of  the 
foreigner — it  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  religion — is  this,  that  the 
Egyptian  god  is  the  Sun  itself,  while  the  Hebrew  God  has  created  it; 
the  Egyptian  god  is  bound  up  (verftochten)  with  Nature,  the  Hebrew 
God  stands  above  and  outside  of  it”  (Op.  cit.  S.  215  f.).  Thus  Gunkel 
apparently  agrees  with  these  words  of  the  elder  Delitzsch,  who  says  of 
'Ps.  104:  “It  is  a nature  Psalm;  but  such  an  one  as  was  possible  to  no 
heathen  poet.” 
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entire  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  In  the  second 
place  it  is  apparent  that  the  Old  Testament  Psalms  stand 
upon  a very  much  higher  plane  ethically  than  the  Babylonian. 
While  the  latter  savor  of  magic  and  incantation®’^  and  show 
an  inadequate  conception  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  the  Biblical 
Psalms  are  singularly  spiritual,  even  assuming  at  times 
an  attitude  toward  the  externalities  of  religion,  which  seems 
to  some  almost  if  not  quite  incompatible  with  belief  in  the 
validity,  not  to  say  necessity  of  “whole  burnt  offering  and 
sacrifice.”  They  are  also  so  searching  in  their  analysis  of  the 
‘thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart’  that  Calvin  could  speak  of 
them  as  an  “anatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  soul”  affirming  that 
“there  is  not  an  emotion  of  which  anyone  can  be  conscious 
that  is  not  here  represented  as  in  a mirror.”  No  one  could 
say  this  of  the  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  Psalms.  For  while 
Hehn®*  asserts  that  the  Babylonian  penitential  psalms  show 
that  consciousness  of  sin  was  “extraordinarily  lively”  among 
the  Babylonians,  this  statement  loses  the  greater  part  of  its 
significance,  when  we  take  it  in  connection  with  another, 
“Sickness  and  sin  are  scarcely  distinguished.”  While  as 
Caspar!  points  out  the  phrase  “the  sin  which  I have  com- 
mitted, I know  it  not,”  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  familiar 
words  of  the  51st  Psalm,  “For  I know  mine  iniquity  and  my 
sin  is  ever  before  me.”  A third  difference  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  while  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  psalms  are  char- 


Caspar!  (Die  Religion  in  den  assyrisch-babylonischen  Busspsalmen) 
takes  issue  with  Orelli  for  classing  the  penitential  psalms  and  the  in- 
cantations together,  and  argues  that  there  is  a fundamental  difference 
between  them,  since  in  the  former — and  in  them  he  belives  the  Baby- 
lonian religion  found  its  highest  and  purest  expression — the  individual 
assumes  toward  the  deity  the  attitude  of  suppliant,  while  in  the  latter 
he  seeks  by  means  of  some  magic  spell  or  incantation  to  gain  control 
over  the  deity  and  bend  him  to  his  will.  Yet  Caspar!  finds  himself 
forced  to  admit  that  the  Babylonians  themselves  did  not  clearly  observe 
this  distinction,  since  magical  elements  enter  into  these  litanies  at 
times  and  these  texts  were  classed  with  the  magical  texts  and  some- 
times designated  by  the  same  name  “incantation”  (shiptu). 

^^Siinde  und  Erlbsung  nach  Biblischer  und  babylonischer  Anschau- 
ung  (1903),  S.  61,  cf.  S.  14. 
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acterized  by  a monotonous  “sameness  of  phrase,”  a weari- 
some heaping  up  of  metaphor  and  high  sounding  epithet, 
and  abound  in  “vain  repetitions”  being  the  words  of  men 
“seeking  to  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking,”  the  Psalms 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  show  a simplicity,  a naturalness 
and  spontaneity,  a depth  of  emotion  and  spiritual  fervor 
which  raises  them  far  above  their  pagan  counterparts. 

How  then  are  these  differences  to  be  accounted  for?  The 
natural  tendency  in  the  case  of  the  advocates  of  late  date 
seems  to  be,  as  has  been  indicated,  to  appeal  to  the  very 
long  interval  of  time  which  from  their  standpoint  is  as- 
sumed to  lie,  between  these  similar  and  yet  diverse  litera- 
tures. Thus  some  years  ago  Zimmern®®  felt  it  necessary  to 
utter  a word  of  caution  to  those  who,  in  his  opinion  were  in- 
clined to  overemphasize  the  resemblances  between  the 
Biblical  and  the  Babylonian  Psalms.  And  he  argued  that 
since  it  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  Baby- 
lonian psalms  had  been  handed  down  with  very  little  change 
during  a period  of  three  thousand  years,  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  representative  of  the  Old-  and  not  of  the 
Late-Babylonian  religion,  and  that  consequently  we  should 
expect  to  find  marked  differences  between  them  and  the 
Biblical  Psalms.  In  this  way  he  sought  apparently  to  explain 
the  fact  that  the  Babylonian  poems  are  so  colorless  and  con- 
ventional as  compared  with  what  he  calls  the  “religious 
individualism”  of  the  Old  Testament  Psalms. 

But  while  there  is  considerable  force  in  this  argument 
and  it  may  be  welcomed  as  a protest  against  the  methods  of 
those  who  attempt  to  minimize  all  differences  and  draw 
hasty  inferences  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  warranted  by 
the  facts,  we  fail  to  see  that  this  time  factor  would  be  able 
to  account  for  the  differences,  which,  minimize  or  magnify 
them  as  we  may,  advocates  of  the  late  date  of  the  Psalms, 
as  well  as  defenders  of  the  early  date  must  recognize 
in  comparing  the  Babylonian  and  the  Biblical  Psalms.  For 
Professor  Zimmern  tells  us  that  the  Babylonian  Psalms 


Bab.  Hymnen  u.  Gebete  (1905),  S.  4!. 
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remained  practically  unchanged  for  a period  of  three  thou- 
sand years.  They  are  strongly  polytheistic.  Hence  the 
religion,  in  whose  ritual  they  continued  to  be  used  even 
down  to  the  latest  times,  must  have  remained  polytheistic 
also,  whatever  minor  changes  it  may  have  undergone. 
Otherwise  they  would  not  have  continued  to  be  used.  Not 
only  this.  The  whole  character  of  the  Babylonian  religion 
is  against  the  idea  of  development.  Its  fact  is  set  toward 
the  past  and  not  toward  the  future.  The  most  pious  kings 
were  antiquarians,  not  innovators,  traditionalists,  not  apos- 
tles of  the  new  thought.  They  rebuilt  the  temples  which 
their  predecessors  had  made  and  called  down  curses  upon 
anyone  who  should  attempt  to  destroy  their  work.  Nabunaid 
(550  B.C.)  was  just  as  certainly  a polytheist  and  just  as 
much  bound  by  the  spell  of  the  past  as  was  Gudea  (cir.  2500 
B.C.)  How  long  then,  to  speak  only  of  this  one,  though 
outstanding,  difference,  would  it  have  taken  the  Babylonian 
Psalms  to  develop  into  Old  Testament  Psalms?  How 
long  would  it  have  taken  the  Egyptian  Psalms  to  develop 
into  Old  Testament  Psalms?  Herodotus’  account  of  the 
Egyptian  religion  of  his  day  certainly  does  not  favor  the 
inference  that  advance  toward  Monotheism  had  been  very^ 
marked.  It  is  clear  then  that  other  factors  than  the  mere 
element  of  time  must  enter  into  the  problem  of  the  Old 
Testament  Psalms. 

Ikhnaton’s  Hymn  to  Aton  has  frequently  been  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  noblest  if  not  the  noblest  of  Egyptian 
religious  lyrics  and  it  has  been  compared  with  the  104th 
Psalm.  Breasted  for  example  not  merely  compares  them  in 
a general  way  but  even,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
arranges  certain  verses  in  parallel  columns.  Yet  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  place  the  Psalm  a thousand  years  later 
than  Ikhnaton’s  Hymn.  Now  Ikhnaton  was  a heretic;  he 
attempted  to  introduce  a new  religion,  to  substitute 
monotheism  as  represented  in  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  or, 
better  perhaps,  “pantheistic  monotheism”  for  the  pronounced 
polytheism,  which  had  held  sway  in  Egypt  for  centuries. 
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His  cult  did  not  appeal  to  his  subjects  and,  when  he  died, 
it  perished  with  him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  Prof. 
Breasted  says  of  him.  He  speaks  of  him  as  “the  first 
individual  in  history”  and  as  a “God-intoxicated  man.”^®® 
And  even  while  we  regard  this  view  of  Ikhnaton  as  extreme, 
is  it  too  much  to  assert  that  if  Prof.  Breasted  and  other 
scholars,  who  agree  with  him  that  Ikhnaton’s  hymn  “dis- 
closes a discernment  of  the  presence  of  God  in  nature  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  visible 
world”  comparable  to  that  shown  in  “the  Hebrew  Psalms 
and  in  our  poets  of  nature  since  Wordsworth”  were  willing 
to  admit  that  the  writer  of  the  104th  Psalm  was  also  an 
“individual”  and  a “God-intoxicated  man”  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  presuppose  an  interval  of  a thousand  years  be- 
tween them  ? Xay,  more,  if  it  were  admitted  that  Moses  and 
David  were  also  “individuals”  and  really  “God-intoxicated 
men”  it  might  be  possible  to  admit  that  Moses  wrote  the 
90th  Psalm  and  that  David  occupied  the  exalted  place  in 
Israel’s  Psalmody,  which  history  and  tradition  assign  to 
him. 

The  differences  between  the  Biblical  Psalms  and  the 
sacred  lyrics  of  these  other  nations  clearly  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained  on  the  basis  of  this  time  interval. 
In  some  respects,  indeed,  time  is  the  least  important  of  all 
the  factors  which  enter  into  the  problem.  Israel’s  Psalmody 
took  the  form  that  it  did  and  developed  and  endured  be- 
cause it  was  the  intense  expression  of  Israel’s  religion. 
The  Psalmody  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  failed  to  develop 


Breasted  apparently  has  formed  a considerably  higher  estimate 
of  the  personal  force  and  original  genius  of  Ikhnaton  (or  Khu-n-Aten) 
than  either  Sayce  (Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  92  f.)  or  Steindorff 
(Bliiteceit  des  Pharaoncnreichts,  S.  140  f.).  He  recognizes  of  course 
the  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  the  Heliopolitan  School,  but  does 
not  seem  to  attach  as  much  significance  to  it.  He  also  seems  to  ignore 
that  pantheistic  tendency  in  the  doctrine,  which  according  to  Prof. 
Sayce  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  Mosaic  monotheism.  Even  at  the 
best  it  is  of  course  a materialistic  monotheism,  a worship  of  the  Sun  as 
god  and  not  of  the  God,  who  himself  created  the  Sun. 
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to  any  marked  degree,  failed  ever  to  reach  the  plane  upon 
which  Israel’s  began  and  their  Psalms  are  now  but  “dead 
remains,”  because  they  were  the  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  these  religions,  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  be. 
Consequently  in  the  study  of  the  Psalms  a far  more  im- 
portant problem  is  that  of  religion.  And  our  attitude  toward 
the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Psalms  will  be  largely  de- 
termined by  our  view  regarding  this  more  fundamental 
problem.  The  man  who  is  persuaded  that  not  only  Moses, 
but  Abraham  also  was  a monotheist,  that  idolatry  was  pro- 
hibited at  Mount  Sinai  and  that  Samuel  taught  plainly 
that  “to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams”,  will  take  of  necessity  a totally  different 
attitude  toward  the  problem  of  Davidic  Psalmody.,  than 
will  the  critic,  who  regards  Abraham  as  a myth,  Moses  as 
“certainly  not  a lawgiver  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,”  and  who  believes  that  ethical  monotheism  practically 
had  its  rise  with  the  teachings  of  the  Prophets. 

It  is  this  fact  which  more  than  anything  else  complicates 
and  obscures  the  issues  involved  in  the  study  of  the  Psalms. 
The  dictum  of  Reuss  that  the  Psalms  are  later  than  both 
Prophets  and  Law  and  the  assertion  of  Wellhausen 
that  the  question  is  not  whether  there  are  any  post-exilian 
but  whether  there  are  any  pre-exilian  Psalms,  have  long 
been  regarded  as  axiomic  by  their  followers;  as  has  also  the 
belief  that  the  literary  era  in  Israel  did  not  begin  much 
before  the  time  of  the  Writing  Prophets.  Consequently  to 
admit  that  all  or  even  a majority  of  the  Psalms  assigned  to 
David  were  really  written  by  him,  would  mean  to  the  critics 
the  admission  that  a body  of  literature  perhaps  half  as  exten- 
sive as  the  JE  document  and  speaking  the  language  of  a 
lofty  ethical  monotheism,  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  by 
anything  in  the  Prophetic  literature,  comes  from  a some- 
what earlier  date  than  that  to  which  most  of  them  would 
venture  to  assign  the  JE  document  itself.  It  is  evident  then 
how  difficult  how  almost  impossible  it  is  for  the  convinced 
adherent  of  the  Wellhausen  school  even  to  give  a patient 
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hearing  to  arguments  in  support  of  the  Davidic  authorship. 
For  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  acceptance  of  this 
view  of  the  Psalms,  together  with  the  necessary  implications, 
which  would  result  from  such  an  acceptance,  would  make 
unavoidable  some  very  radical  changes  in  that  hypothesis 
and  might  prove  disastrous  to  more  than  one  of  the  assured 
results.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  critics  have  been  slow 
to  admit  that  archaeology'  has  very  materially  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  advocates  of  early  date  and  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  reopen  and  reconsider  the  question  of  pre- 
exilic  and  Davidic  psalmody. 

The  critics  have  contended  again  and  again  for  the  late 
date  of  the  Psalms.  With  them  the  problem  is : How  late 
must  they  be  ? or : How  late  can  they  be  ? Our  contention 
is  as  stated  above  that  the  analogy  of  the  ancient  psalmody 
of  Babylon  and  Egy^pt  so  strongly  confirms  the  Davidic 
tradition  that  even  those  who  attach  little  significance  to 
this  tradition,  when  standing  alone,  should  be  willing  to 
admit  that  the  problem  is  not : How  late  are  the  Psalms  ? 
but  on  the  contrary;  How  early  are  they?  and  that  in- 
stead of  making  them  as  late  as  possible  they^  should  seek 
to  assign  them  to  the  earliest  possible  date.  That  the 
acceptance  of  this  thesis  makes  possible  the  solution  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  centre  about  the  Book  of  the  Psalms 
and  especially  about  the  problem  of  Davidic  Psalmody',  we 
hope  to  show  in  a subsequent  article. 

Princeton  Oswald  T.  Allis. 
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The  Freudian  Wish  and  Its  Place  in  Ethics.  By  Edwin  B.  Holt. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1915.  Pp.  vii,  212 

$1.25  net. 

The  Will  in  Ethics.  By  Theophilus  B.  Stork.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  & Company.  1915.  Pp.  xii,  190.  $1.25  net. 

Within  a single  generation  almost,  the  study  of  psychology  has 
passed  through  at  least  four  distinct  stages.  There  was  first  the  old 
psychology  of  the  soul ; and  this  soul  had  “faculties”  such  as  mem- 
ory, imagination,  will  and  so  on.  It  was  next  maintained  that  the 
proper  study  of  the  psychologist  was  not  the  soul  but  “states  of  con- 
sciousness as  such,”  and  conscious  processes  in  more  or  less  close 
connection  with  brain  concomitants  were  substituted  for  the  old- 
fashioned  faculties.  Later  there  arose  the  functional  psychology, 
based  apparently  on  Lamarckian  rather  than  on  strictly  Darwinian 
principles,  and  studying  consciousness  in  its  relation  to  the  organ- 
ism as  a whole.  Finally  the  behaviorists,  denying  the  utility  of  in- 
trospection, would  banish  consciousness  entirely  from  the  psycho- 
logical field  and  confine  their  attention  to  bodily  movement  and 
expression. 

Each  of  these  stages  in  the  history  of  psychology  was  associated 
with  some  movement  in  science  or  in  philosophy.  Thus  the  psy- 
chology of  consciousness  made  large  use  of  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  brain  physiology;  the  functional  psychology  was  closely  affiliated 
with  the  pragmatic  movement  in  philosophy ; while  behaviorism  is 
nearly  akin  to  the  New  Realism  which,  in  its  revolt  from  subjective 
idealism,  would  define  consciousness  as  merely  a name  for  the  rela- 
tion between  objects  and  the  nervous  system. 

Professor  E.  B.  Holt,  of  Harvard  University,  is  known  to  philo- 
sophical readers  as  a brilliant  advocate  and  exponent  of  advanced 
theories  in  philosophy.  His  name  stands  first  among  the  six  authors 
who  collaborated  in  The  New  Realism,  1912;  he  defended  the  rela- 
tional theory  of  consciousness  in  his  Concept  of  Consciousness, 
1914;  he  is  an  avowed  behaviorist;  and  his  latest  volume  seeks  not 
only  to  popularize  the  new  method  of  “psycho-analysis,”  but  to  make 
an  original  application  of  the  “Freudian  wish”  to  ethics.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  combine  several  popular  tenden- 
cies in  modern  philosophical  thought.  The  Freudian  wish  is  set 
before  us,  whether  harmoniously  or  not,  within  the  frame  of  a neo- 
realistic  theory  of  knowledge  and  a behaviorist  psychology. 

But  who  is  Freud,  it  may  be  asked,  and  what  is  “psycho-analysis” 
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and  the  “Freudian  wish?”  Sigmund  Freud  is  a Vienna  physician 
who  has  had  large  success  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria  and  nervous 
diseases  by  establishing  a sort  of  secular  confessional.  His  method 
of  psj'cho-analysis  is  that  of  discovering,  largely  through  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,  the  repressed  tendencies  or  wishes  which  are 
in  the  “unconscious”  mind  of  the  patient  and  cause  his  morbid 
condition.  When  the  patient  is  led  to  see  clearly  and  to  admit  to 
himself  and  to  confess  the  wish  which  the  “censor”  (i.e.,  his  pride 
or  his  scruples)  was  suppressing,  a cure  is  effected.  The  Freudian 
method  has  been  followed  quite  extensively  in  medical  practice,  but 
has  also  through  the  writings  of  Freud  and  his  follow'ers — of  whom 
the  best  known  is  Dr.  Carl  Jung  of  Zurich — exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  psychological  theory.  Holt  is  a pioneer  in  applying 
the  principles  of  Freud  to  ethics. 

The  essence  of  the  Freudian  theory,  according  to  Holt,  is  the  wush. 
By  wish  is  meant  “an}-  course  of  action  which  some  mechanism  of 
the  body  is  set  to  carry  out,  whether  it  actually  does  so  or  not.” 
The  wish,  taken  in  a rather  vague  sense,  may  be  conscious  or  un- 
conscious (“preconscious”).  Our  actions  are  largely  compromises 
between  conflicting  wishes.  The  group  of  wishes  which  are  con- 
sciouslj'  acted  upon — the  “censor” — forms  what  is  regarded  as  the  or- 
dinar3"  character  of  the  man.  But  far  more  important  are  the 
underlying,  “suppressed,”  or  unconscious  wishes,  whose  influence  is 
to  be  observed  in  unconscious  movements,  in  acts  performed  w'hen 
“off  one’s  guard,”  in  reverie,  or  most  fully,  because  then  the  vigilance 
of  the  censor  is  most  relaxed,  in  dreams.  The  conscious  thoughts 
are  determined,  unknown  to  the  man  himself,  bj’  unconscious 
“wishes”  which  lie  deeper  down.  “Conscious  thought  is  merely  the 
surface  foam  of  a sea  where  the  real  currents  are  well  beneath  the 
surface.”  Dreams  are  the  work  of  these  unconscious  wishes  and 
are  the  best  clue  to  their  character,  and  as  a man  dreameth  so  is  he. 
The  complaint  has  been  made  that  Freud  interprets  dreams  “with  an 
ingeniously  obscene  imagination,  and  the  orthodox  believer  in  original 
sin  will  be  shocked  to  learn  how  bad  he  really  is.  “In  fact,”  to 
quote  from  Holt,  “Freud  has  amply  demonstrated  that  ‘possession 
by  devils’  is  not  a merely  literary  figure  of  the  New  Testament.” 

Freud’s  therapeutic  method  for  the  discovery  and  so  in  some 
measure  the  relief  or  satisfaction  of  suppressed  wishes  is  regarded 
bj'  Holt  as  a talisman  in  the  field  of  ethics.  “Suppression”  is  the 
cardinal  sin,  the  root  of  all  evil,  while  “integration”  is  the  summum 
bomint.  An  example  will  show  this  more  clearly.  A young  woman 
reared  in  a rural  and  pious  home  goes  to  the  city  to  earn  her  living. 
She  is  asked  by  one  of  her  companions  to  go  to  the  theatre,  which 
she  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  a place  of  abominations.  Three 
courses  are  open  before  her.  She  may  suppress  the  wish  for 
companionship  and  pleasure,  and  eventually  develop  into  “a  warped, 
acidulous,  and  (as  Freud  finds)  nervously  diseased  spinsterhood.” 
She  may  on  the  other  hand  suppress  the  righteous  precepts  of  her 
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home  training,  and  become  a riotous  pleasure-lover,  “which  means 
eventually  to  drop  into  any  and  every  form  of  abandonment,  and 
to  die  a drunken  prostitute.”  A third  possibility  (aside  from  the 
“alternate  suppression”  of  being  frivolous  one  day  and  pious  the 
next)  is  to  integrate  the  wish  for  piety  and  the  wish  for  pleasure — 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  the  theatre  but  to  discriminate  in  the 
selection  of  the  play — and  thus  follow  a course  of  action  which  will 
not  involve  the  suppression  of  any  tendency  of  her  nature.  Such 
integration  of  wishes,  such  discriminating  conduct,  is  true  morality 
and  freedom,  ‘lit  gives  full  play  to  all  the  individual’s  tendencies, 
and  these  are  invariably  to  avoid  evil,  save  when  dissociation  and  its 
concomitant  suppression  have  interfered  with  clear  perception.”  The 
Freud-Holt  ethics  is  thus  avowedly  a return  to  the  Socratic  princi- 
ple that  morality  is  wisdom.  The  only  reason  for  sin,  or  “sup- 
pression,” is  lack  of  knowledge. 

We  seem  to  be  confronted  with  a moral  antinomy.  If  we  are 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on,  and  dreams  are  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  a Freud  or  a Jung,  then  every  man  is 
possessed  by  “the  spirit  of  an  unclean  devil.”  On  the  other  hand  the 
individual’s  tendencies,  unless  suppressed,  are  invariably  to  avoid 
evil.  The  demon  in  us  is  bad  enough,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is 
always  as  black,  in  the  direction  of  gross  obscenity,  as  it  is  painted 
in  the  Freud-Jung  psycho-analysis  and  dream  interpretation.  And 
it  is  doubtful  also  whether  the  demon  is  to  be  as  easily  exorcised 
by  means  of  clear  perception  and  discrimination  as  Holt  would  have 
us  believe.  Medical  students  excel  in  knowledge,  but  are  not  pro- 
verbially the  most  moral  class  in  the  community. 

In  Holt’s  exposition  of  the  Freudian  wish,  the  tendency  of  Freud 
and  Jung  to  find  the  sexual  motive  omnipresent  is  happily  “sup- 
pressed.” There  is  instead  a nimble  wit,  a sane  outlook  upon  life 
together  with  some  maxims  of  practical  wisdom  which  the  parent 
or  teacher  may  well  take  to  heart,  and  some  shrewd  observations 
On  popular  philosophical  theories.  Thus  hedonist  ethics  is  dis- 
missed as  a “fantastic  whimsy,”  and  psychophysical  parallelism  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  “a  complete  misapprehension  from  the 
outset.”  Since  Holt’s  book  was  written  there  have  been  other  ap- 
plications of  the  Freudian  wish  to  the  ethical  field.  The  Germans, 
for  instance,  have  been  praised  for  their  knowledge  of  modern 
psychology,  because  they  gave  immediate  expression  to  their  wish 
in  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  This  wish  less  enlightened  nations  would 
have  “suppressed.”  It  has  even  been  maintained  in  the  name  of 
Freud,  in  a recent  medical  journal,  that  alcohol  and  tuberculosis 
germs  set  free  certain  artistic  and  other  powers  whose  exercise  is 
inhibited  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Before  ethical  applications  of  it  are  accepted  as  authoritative,  the 
scientific  standing  of  psycho-analysis  should  be  more  firmly  estab- 
lished. Its  interpretations  do  not  seem  to  be  infallible.  To  dream 
that  a relative  is  dead  does  not  prove  necessarily  that  his  demise 
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is  desired.  To  forget  an  umbrella  need  not  mean  an  unconscious  wish 
to  return  to  the  place  where  it  was  left ; nor  to  forget  a name 
a desire  to  forget  the  person  who  bears  it.  The  innocent  caresses 
of  childhood  are  not  always  an  indication  of  unnatural  passion,  nor 
does  the  loss  of  a wedding  ring  down  the  sewer  prove  that  the 
bride  regrets  her  marriage.  Psycho-analysis,  we  imagine,  may  be 
overworked  and  may  discover  in  the  normal  mind  a good  many 
things  that  are  not  really  there.  It  may  even  substitute  “psycholog- 
ical mythology”,  as  a recent  critic  has  maintained,  for  sober  science. 

If  the  Holtian  ethics  is  from  below,  an  ethics  of  the  dust,  Mr. 
Stork  gives  a persuasive  exposition  of  an  ethics  from  on  high. 
Freedom  with  Holt  consists  in  the  discriminating  organization  of 
all  our  wishes  with  the  suppression  of  none,  while  with  Stork  it 
consists  in  the  harmony  of  the  individual  will  with  the  Universal 
Will.  Striking  analogies  from  the  spheres  of  art  and  religion  are 
employed  by  the  latter  to  support  his  main  thesis,  and  the  principle 
of  harmony  between  the  individual  and  the  Universal  will  is  said 
to  be  best  exemplified  in  the  prayer,  “Not  what  I will,  but  what  thou 
wilt,”  and  in  the  precept,  “Whoso  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it.” 

Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 

Lincoln  University,  Penna. 
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The  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia.  James  Orr,  M 
D.D.,  General  Editor.  John  L.  Nuelsen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Edgar 
Y.  Mullins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Editors.  Morris  O.  Ev.\ns, 
Ph.D.,  Managing  Editor.  Chicago : The  Howard-Severance  Co., 
1915.  Five  vols.,  pp.  3541  (of  which  3159  are  text,  the  remain- 
der indexes,  I contributors,  II  general.  III  Scripture  texts,  IV 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words,  V Greek  words,  VI  illustrations, 
VII  maps). 

With  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  the  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica  still  comparatively  new,  and  wdth  several  recent  revisions 
and  reissues  of  older  works,  large  and  small,  covering  the  same 
ground,  it  might  seem  like  temerity  in  the  publishers'  and  editors  of 
this  new  work  to  count  upon  a demand  for  it  commensurate  with  its 
cost  of  production.  The  event  will  prove  whether  they  have  or  have 
not  beert  over-sanguine.  But  they  have  certainly  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing in  their  preface  that  the  work  has  its  raison  d’etre.  And  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  its  rivals,  the  examination  of 
these  five  splendid  volumes  will  produce  not  only  admiration,  but 
belief  that  success  should  and  will  crown  the  achievement,  however 
prevailing  conditions  may  tend  to  delay  recognition.  Whatever  we 
may  say  further  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  whole  or  its  parts,  we 
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wish  it  to  be  understood  from  the  outset  that  our  general  verdict 
is  highly  favorable.  This  is  a great  piece  of  scholarship  and  a 
notable  service  rendered  the  cause  of  Biblical  education.  Those 
who  have  conceived  and  directed  it  may  feel  just  pride  in  what 
they  have  accomplished. 

In  the  first  place,  the  General  Editor’s  name  carries  with  it  a 
remarkable  guarantee.  If  we  were  asked  to  name  a theologian  in 
the  English-speaking  world  best  fitted  to  edit  a Bible  encyclopaedia, 
we  could  scarcely  find  another  toi  put  before  the  late  James  Orr  of 
Glasgow.  Known  widely  as  a student  of  philosophy  and  dogmatics, 
he  produced  in  his  “Problem  of  the  Old  Testament”  a remarkable 
proof  of  his  grasp  upon  the  main  output  of  Old  Testament  critical 
literature,  while  his  works  on  the  virgin-birth  and  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  show  him  to  have  been  no  less  at  home  in  the 
field  of  New  Testament  criticism.  As  a professor  of  Apologetics 
he  had  to  traverse  the  entire  area  of  theological  science,  for  today 
it  is  all  included  in  the  battle-ground  of  the  Christian  faith.  And 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  “apologetic”  turn  was  given  to  all  that 
Professor  Orr  wrote,  no  matter  where  his  particular  theme  belonged. 
He  cultivated  a closer  relationship  with  American  theologians  than 
most  British  writers  have,  and  is  therefore  well  fitted  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  a body  of  some  two  hundred  scholars,  the  contributors 
to  this  encyclopaedia,  fully  one  half  of  whom  belong!  to  the  United 
States. 

For  the  truly  “international”  character  of  the  scholarship  drafted 
for  this  work  justifies  its  title.  Besides  the  hundred  Americans 
about  sixty  belong  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  while  the  re- 
mainder are  scattered  widely  among  colonial  and  missionary  lands. 
The  word  “interconfessional”  might,  with  equal  appropriateness,  be 
added  to  the  title.  For,  besides  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist and  Congregational  bodies  represented  by  the  editors  themselves, 
all  shades  of  Christian  doctrine  are  represented  among  the  con- 
tributors. There  are  even  some  Jewish  scholars  who  have  been 
called  upon  for  critical  and  technical  articles,  notably  Mr.  Wiener 
of  London  in  Pentateuchal  criticism.  Most  of  the  writers  are 
professors  in  universities  or  divinity  schools — men  whose  entire 
time  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  kindred 
subjects. 

It  is  a merit  of  this  encyclopaedia  that  it  has  successfully  main- 
tained its  purpose  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  intelligent  reader.  Great 
wastes  of  trackless  sand,  over  which  the  hapless  reader  is  compelled 
to  struggle  in  many  of  the  articles  in  earlier  dictionaries,  are  con- 
spicuously absent  here.  'And,  further  to  aid  the  plain  man  in  his 
practical  needs  when  he  consults  these  pages,  the  editors  have  ar- 
ranged all  the  major  articles  in  an  admirable  system  of  division  and 
subdivision,  with  all  the  bony  skeleton  displayed  like  a table  of 
contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  article.  Fgr^  example,  in  Dr. 
Richardson’s  excellent  article  on  Writing,  it  woufd  be  possible  for 
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one  in  search  of  information  as  to  the  implements  and  materials  of 
ancient  writing  to  discover  at  a glance  the  part  that  immediately  in- 
terests him,  without  searching  from  beginning  to  end  for  what  he 
seeks.  Great  care  has  also  been  expended  on  the  illustrations  with 
which  the  encyclopaedia  abounds,  and  its  value  has  been  enhanced 
by  their  authentic  character  and  judicious  selection.  No  less  than 
thirteen  illustrations,  for  instance,  supplement  the  text  of  that  article 
on  Writing. 

Opportunity  for  the  use  of  such  illustrations  is  afforded  especially 
by  articles  along  the  lines  of  archaeology,  geography  and  natural 
history,  ilt  is,  in  fact,  in  these  directions  that,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
this  work  especially  excels.  Among  the  productions  of  many  capable 
writers  it  seems  invidious  to  select  any  for  special  mention,  but  the 
acknowledged  pre-eminence  of  such  names  as  Col.  Conder  in  geography, 
of  Drs.  Clay,  Pinches,  Sayce,  Ungnad  and  Petrie  in  Assyriology  and 
Egyptology,  and  of  Mrs.  Gene  Stratton-Porter  in  ornithology,  lend 
prestige  to  the  encyclopaedia  in  advance  of  any  actual  examination  of 
its  articles. 

Yet  only  such  detailed  examination  can  reveal  the  excellence  of  the 
material  offered  to  the  student  by  these  and  the  other  contributors. 
We  have  arranged  all  the  major  articles  under  the  following  heads: 
archaeological-descriptive,  of  which  we  have  numbered  158;  critical- 
historical,  65;  ecclesiastical,  32;  hermeneutic,  30;  critical-textual  and 
linguistic,  30;  special  introductory,  82;  ritual  and  legal,  51;  theological 
and  ethical,  159;  geographic  and  ethnic,  158;  biographical,  123 — a total 
of  888  articles,  all  over  a column  in  length  and  dealing  with  a topic 
of  interest  or  importance.  For  a thorough  review  of  this  enormous 
undertaking — by  far  the  largest  work  of  its  kind — every  one  of  these 
major  titles  should  be  read.  In  default  of  such  a thorough-going  in- 
spection the  present  reviewer  confesses  that  he  has  merely  selected  a 
number  of  articles  from  each  of  the  above  ten  groups.  His  selection 
has  been  determined  sometimes  by  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
ground  covered,  as  in  God,  Christianity,  or  Bible,  sometimes  by  the 
eminence  of  the  contributor  or  the  reviewer’s  personal  interest  in  him, 
and  sometimes  by  the  special  appeal  of  this  topic  or  that.  And  among 
the  articles  thus  selected  it  will  be  possible  to  comment  on  but  a few 
in  this  review. 

In  the  preface  occurs  this  sentence:  “It  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
dence, and  a deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  task,  that  the 
principal  article  on  Jesus  Christ  was  undertaken  by  the  General 
Editor.”  Dr.  Orr  has,  in  our  judgment,  produced  a sane  and  well 
balanced  conspectus  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  Gospels. 
It  is  in  this  that  the  value  of  the  article  lies,  rather  than  in  the  brief 
introductory  material  and  still  briefer  epilogue  on  the  apostolic  teach- 
ing about  Jesus.  Its  attitude  toward  disputed  questions  in  the  biography 
of  our  Lord  is  conservative.  It  accepts  A.  U.  C.  749  (B.  C.  5)  as  the 
probable  date  of  His  birth,  and  adopts  the  three-year  arrangement  of 
His  ministry,  with  four  Passovers.  Professor  Armstrong  in  his  ar- 
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tide  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament  agrees  with  these  conclusions, 
except  that  he  prefers  748  (B.  C.  6)  for  the  birth-year.  On  the  day 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  Dr.  Orr  advocates  the  view  that 
the  evening  of  (i.  e.  before)  the  15th  of  Nisan  was  the  day,  and  that 
expressions  of  John  that  seem  to  oppose  this  are  to  be  interpreted 
liberally. 

The  article  on  Christianity  (in  principle  and  essence)  is  by  Pro- 
fessor Dickie  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  an  ill-organized  body  of  observa- 
tions, for  the  most  part  sound,  but  with  betrayal  of  an  unduly  experi- 
ential, subjective  basis.  Written  under  the  influence  chiefly  of  Denney 
and  Forsyth,  its  key-note  is  “power.”  The  Christian  essentials  are 
defined  as  “those  elements,  historical  and  dogmatic,  without  which 
Christianity  would  lose  in  whole  or  in  part  its  living  power  to  reconcile 
sinful  man  to  the  all-righteous,  loving  God.”  Again,  “the  essential 
purpose  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  make  Christ  real  to  us,  to  proclaim 
reconciliation  to  God  through  Him,  and  to  convey  the  Christian  power 
to  our  lives.” 

The  Anglican  communion,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Griffith  Thomas,  has 
given  us  the  article  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  It  gives  six  lines  of 
argument  for  the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  viz.,  the  life  of  Jesus,  the 
empty  grave,  the  transformation  of  the  disciples,  the  existence  of  the 
primitive  church,  the  witness  of  Paul,  and  the  Gospel  record.  The 
argument  is  followed  by  a summary,  showing  the  converging  and 
cumulative  character  of  it,  and  by  a brief  outline  of  the  place  the 
resurrection  occupies  in  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament:  its  evi- 
dential value,  its  evangelistic  use,  its  spiritual  value,  and  its  eschato- 
logical implications.  The  author  has  largely  cited  and  quoted  Dr. 
Orr’s  “Resurrection  of  Jesus”  and  C.  H.  Robinson’s  “Studies  in  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.”  His  conclusions  are  stated  in  these  sentences : 
“The  true  description  of  the  resurrection  seems  to  be  that  ‘it  was  an 
objective  reality,  but  that  it  was  not  merely  a physical  resuscitation’” 
(author’s  name  not  given)  ; “the  resurrection  body  of  Jesus  was  not 
exactly  the  same  as  when  it  was  put  in  the  tomb,  but  it  is  equally 
clear  that  there  was  definite  identity  as  well  as  definite  dissimilarity, 
and  both  elements  must  be  faced  and  accounted  for.”  It  was  one  body 
before  and  after,  then,  not  in  the  sense  of  sameness  of  quality  but  in 
the  sense  of  numerical  identity.  In  his  summary  Dr.  Thomas  gives 
this  statement  of  the  modern  attitude  toward  the  resurrection : “We 

are  either  not  allowed  to  believe,  or  else  we  are  told  that  we  are  not 
required  to  believe,  in  the  reanimation  of  a dead  body.  If  we  take  this 
view,  ‘there  is  no  need  really  for  investigation  of  evidence : the  ques- 
tion is  decided  before  the  evidence  is  looked  at.’  (Orr.).” 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Gospel-story  stands  the  virgin-birth.  Profes- 
sor Sweet  of  the  Bible  Teachers’  Training  School  has  been  assigned 
this  topic,  on  which  he  has  published  a book.  In  his  article  he  dis- 
misses the  textual  problem  of  the  infancy-narrative  quite  briefly,  con- 
tenting himself  with  referring  to  the  thorough  work  of  Professor 
Machen  in  this  field,  and  quoting  Weiss’s  dictum,  “There  never  were 
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forms  of  Matthew  and  Luke  without  the  infancy-narratives.”  He 
proceeds  to  stress  the  historical  rather  than  the  doctrinal  position  the 
virgin-birth  occupies  in  the  New  Testament,  and  does  not  fail  to  point 
out  how  utterly  the  early  church  is  discredited  on  the  hypothesis  of  its 
invention.  Higher  criticism  cannot  find  a flaw  in  these  narratives,  be- 
cause (i)  “every  item  in  them  ...  as  well  as  in  the  more  strictly 
doctrinal  statements  of  other  New  Testament  books,  is  as  we  should 
expect,  provided  the  birth-statement  be  accepted  as  true (2)  the  in- 
dependence yet  remarkable  convergence  of  the  two  documents ; and 
(3)  “the  story  could  not  have  been  honestly  composed  nor  honestly 
published  as  derived  from  any  source  other  than  the  persons  who  could 
have  guaranteed  its  trustworthiness.”  In  this  last  connection  he  calls 
attention  to  “the  strongly  Hebraic  character  of  both  narratives,”  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  doctrinal  viewpoint  is  Jewish-Christian  and  undevel- 
oped. “In  all  probability  the  sources  upon  which  the  infancy-narratives 
rest,  which  had  their  origin  and  received  the  impress  which  character- 
izes them  in  the  period  antecedent  to  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Gospel-writers  toward  the  end  of  the  formative 
period  at  the  close  of  which  the  Gospels  were  issued.” 

In  conclusion  the  author  discusses  the  doctrinal  significance  of  the 
virgin-birth.  Its  significance  in  New  Testament  doctrine  he  finds  to  be, 
that  it  furnishes  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  doctrine,  one  side  of 
which  is  the  Synoptic  portrait  of  a life  lived  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  other  side  of  which  is  the  doctrinal  construction  of  the 
person  of  Christ  in  the  Epistles  and  the  Johannine  writings.  Its  sig- 
nificance in  the  development  of  church  dogma  he  finds  in  its  prevention 
of  Ebionite  humanitarianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Gnostic  docetism 
and  the  like  on  the  other  hand.  Historically,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  could  have  escaped  mutilation  apart  .from  the 
statement,  seemingly  framed  with  express  reference  to  conditions  aris- 
ing afterward,  which  so  wonderfully  guarded  it.  . . It  thus  appears  in 
every  one  of  the  historic  creeds.”  The  importance  of  the  virgin-birth 
for  modern  thinking  is  stated  under  these  three  heads:  (i)  its  relation 
to  the  credibility  of  the  whole  Gospel-narrative;  (2)  the  inherent 
significance  of  the  birth,  ancestry  and  early  years  of  any  personage : 
but  especially  here,  where  absence  of  authentic  information  opens  the 
door  to  calumny — “if  there  is  nowhere  an  authoritative  answer  to  the 
calumny,  in  what  sort  of  a position  is  the  Christian  believer  placed?  he 
can  assert  nothing,  because  apart  from  what  he  has  too  lightly  thrown 
away  he  knows  nothing”;  (3)  the  central  position  this  fact  holds  among 
other  facts  that  unite  to  involve  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  which 
doctrine  is  “an  interpretation  of  facts.”  “There  is  no  adequate  reason 
why  the  intelligent  believer  should  feel  uncertain  as  to  this  statement  of 
our  holy  religion.” 

The  tj'pes  of  early  heresy  alluded  to  in  this  discussion  of  our  Lord’s 
person,  the  Ebionite  and  the  Gnostic  heresies,  are  handled  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
H.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Ruthcrfurd  respective!}',  both  Scottish  ministers. 
The  Ebionites  are  introduced  to  the  reader  through  the  Jewish  sect  of 
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the  Essenes.  The  views  of  the  Essenes  entertained  by  Zeller  (neo- 
Pythagorean)  and  Hilgenfeld  (Buddhistic  influence)  are  rejected,  and 
the  chief  formative  influences  are  held  to  have  been  Persian  and  Jew- 
ish : the  former  shown  chiefly  in  their  elaborate  angelology,  the  latter 
in  their  abhorrence  of  uncleanness  and  their  avoidance  of  sacrifice 
(pointing  to  Babylonian  or  exilian  origin).  This  author  makes  his 
most  positive  and  striking  assertions  in  discussing  the  connection  of 
this  sect  with  the  rise  of  the  apocalyptic  literature.  He  meets  the 
objection  commonly  urged  against  Essene  connection  with  this  body 
of  writings,  viz.,  the  prominence  therein  of  the  Messianic  hope  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  alongside  of  their  absence  from  the 
sketches  of  Essenism  given  by  Philo  and  Josephus,  by  reminding  us 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  audience  that  Philo  and  Josephus  were  address- 
ing. That  audience,  he  feels,  rendered  the  former  doctrine  dangerous, 
and  the  latter  doctrine  ridiculous,  even  to  seem  to  commend — and  both 
writers  praise  this  sect  to  such  an  extent  as  to  involve  themselves  in 
the  views  they  ascribe  to  it. 

Essenism  lost  itself  in  Christianity,  as  it  could  well  do  in  view  of 
its  “brotherhood”  character  and  other  features  they  had  in  common. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  great  differences  between  them,  e.  g. 
on  marriage  and  the  female  sex,  on  the  seventh  day,  etc.  Nevertheless 
the  writer  does  not  reject  utterly  the  view  that  our  Lord  may  have 
been  an  Essene  at  the  outset  of  His  career ; but  He  cannot  have  con- 
tinued an  Essene.  As  to  the  name,  which  he  derives  from  K’OS 
“healers”  (cf.  “Therapeutae,”  in  Egypt),  it  may  have  been  a popular 
name  given  them  by  outsiders  (like  “Quakers”),  and  he  holds  that  its 
absence  from  the  Gospels  does  not  prove  that  there  are  no  Essenes  on 
the  pages  of  the  Gospels.  He  suggests  Simeon  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
as  possible  Essenes,  and  points  to  the  presence  of  monachism  so  early 
in  the  church — asceticism  and  virginity — as  due  to  Essene  influence. 

Those  in  the  church  who  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  Paul’s  Christology,  to  wit,  his  doctrine  of  redemption,  which 
did  away  with  the  pre-eminence  of  Judaism,  were  forced  to  the  view 
of  Christ’s  person  that  we  associate  with  the  Ebionites : that  a divine 
influence  came  upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  which  set  Him  apart  from 
all  other  men,  and  left  Him  at  His  crucifixion.  But  the  position  was 
an  unstable  one,  from  which  the  more  truly  Christian  advanced  to 
orthodox  views,  while  the  more  strictly  Jewish  fell  back  into  Judaism 
again. 

On  the  question  of  the  origins  of  Gnosticism  Rutherfurd  takes  issue 
with  Mansel  as  to  Buddhistic  influence,  tracing  it  chiefly  to  Alexandrian 
philosophy  and  Parsic  dualism.  He  catalogues  its  main  points  thus : 

( 1 ) a claim  to  special,  esoteric  knowledge,  as  the  word  gnosis  implies ; 

(2)  the  essential  separation  of  matter  and  spirit  into  a dualism  of  evil 
and  good;  (3)  the  doctrine  of  the  Demiurge  and  the  aeons  or  emana- 
tions progressively  material  and  impure;  (4)  a docetic  Christology; 
(5)  the  impersonality  of  the  supreme  God  and  denial  of  man’s  free 
agency;  (6)  an  alternation  between  asceticism  and  practical  antinom- 
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ianism;  (7)  a syncretistic  tendencj%  which  did  not  hesitate  to  mix 
Christian  doctrine  with  extraneous  elements;  (8)  the  rejection  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  inferior  God  or  Demiurge,  not  the  true  God,  the  Christians’  God. 
Rutherfurd  rejects  'Harnack’s  construction  of  Gnosticism,  in  which  the 
chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  its  Hellenistic  phase.  In  judging  thus,  Har- 
nack  has  failed  to  give  the  preponderating  place  to  oriental  dualism, 
which  in  fact  is  fundamental.  However,  the  question  is  m.ore  formal 
than  real,  it  seems  to  us,  since  it  is  simply  the  question  how  far  one  has 
the  right  to  speak  of  the  Alexandrian  compound  of  Platonism  and  ori- 
ental speculation  as  “Greek.”  That  of  which  Gnosticism  made  use  in 
this  Alexandrian  compound  was  chiefly  the  oriental  elements  it 
contained. 

The  part  that  Gnosticism  played  in  the  development  of  Christian 
theology  appears  in  the  study  both  of  symbolics  and  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  And  Rutherfurd  does  well  to  close  his  discussion  with  a 
paragraph  entitled  “Modern  Gnosticism,”  in  which  he  remarks  that 
much  of  modern  heresy  is  a recrudescence  of  the  same  ancient  errors, 
e.  g.  denial  of  the  virgin-birth,  rejection  of  an  objective  atonement  and 
a literal  resurrection,  and  surrender  of  the  personality  of  God. 

Modern  heresy  has  hardly  gone  so  far  as  that  ancient  Gnostic  sect 
of  the  Ophites,  with  its  serpent- (that  is,  essentially,  devil-)  worship. 
The  relation  of  Satan  to  God,  man  and  redemption  is  dealt  with  by 
Professor  Sweet  in  an  article  that  is  commendable  for  its  adherence  to 
what  has  been  revealed.  As  he  remarks,  this  “is  a subject  on  which  the 
Bible  is  its  own  best  interpreter.”  Adhering  closely  therefore  to 
Biblical  authority,  he  constructs  what  he  calls  a “history  of  Satan,” 
and  then  oflFers  a few  suggestions  in  mitigation  of  the  difficulties  keen- 
ly felt  by  some  minds  about  this  Bible  doctrine.  He  reminds  us  that 
the  Scripture  doctrine  is  not  systematized:  “the  disclosure  of  Satan  is, 
in  form  at  least,  historical,  not  dogmatic.”  Then  Satan’s  relation  to 
God  of  distinct  subserviency  and  limitation  is  stressed.  And  in  view 
of  these  considerations  it  is  pointed  out  that  neither  the  mythological 
nor  the  Persian  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  doctrine  fits  the  facts  of 
the  case;  and  that  the  objection  to  its  destroying  the  unity  of  God  is 
of  no  more  force  than  the  parallel  objection  that  created  human  wills 
destroy  the  unity  of  God.  The  whole  problem  merges  on  the  one  hand 
into  that  of  the  existence  of  angelic  beings,  and  on  the  other  hand  into 
the  great  problem  of  evil. 

The  vast  body  of  fact  and  truth  imbedded  in  the  Old  Testament 
books  receives  a fairer  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  scholars  who  have 
written  upon  its  problems  for  this  encyclopaedia  than  it  has  been  wont 
to  receive  from  its  “friends,”  from  whom  it  may  well  pray  to  be 
delivered.  The  leading  article  is  that  on  the  History  of  Israel  by  Pro- 
fessor von  Orelli  of  Basel.  It  is  written  from  a standpoint  conserva- 
tive for  continental  scholarship,  yet  with  a careful  avoidance  of  the 
supernatural  element  wherever  possible,  after  the  fashion  of  today.  It 
really  renders  superfluous  several  individual  biographical  articles,  and 
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'even  the  article  by  Professor  Weir  which  follows  it  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel.  Among  the  positions  taken  the  following  have  been  noted. 
Orelli  advocates  Thothmes  III  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  and 
Amenophis  II  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus,  connecting  Israel  with  the 
story  of  the  expulsion  of  the  lepers.  He  favors  the  traditional  Sinai. 
The  figures  in  Numbers  i and  xxvi  are  “based  on  a later  calculation, 
and  give  us  an  impossible  conception  of  the  exodus.”  He  accepts  the 
critical  division  of  the  narrative  into  E,  J and  P.  He  defends  the  his- 
toricity of  the  account  of  Joshua’s  conquest,  and  of  the  appendices  to 
the  book  of  Judges  (xvii-xxi).  He  does  not  dogmatize  on  the  chron- 
ology of  the  earlier  kings.  In  the  section  on  Jehu,  p.  1521,  read 
“Ahab”  for  “Jeroboam.”  He  dates  Hezekiah’s  accession  in  724;  2 Kings 
xviii.  13  is  “a  mistake.”  The  Chronicler’s  account  of  Manasseh  is 
accepted. 

Professor  von  Orelli  applauds  Naville’s  analogy  between  the  law- 
book of  Josiah  and  the  finds  in  Egyptian  temples.  “Under  no  circum- 
stances,” he  writes,  “was  Deuteronomy  a law-book  that  had  first  been 
written  at  this  time,  or  a fabrication  of  the  priest  Hilkiah  and  his 
helpers.  It  would  rather  have  been  possible  that  the  discovered  law 
was  rewritten  in  changed  form  after  its  discovery  and  had  been 
adapted  to  the  language  of  the  times.”  He  mentions  Daniel  along  with 
Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  as  prophets  who  “received  prophetic  visions 
while  on  heathen  soil.”  He  writes  of  Cyrus’  career  as  being  watched 
by  “Deutero-Isaiah”  and  the  Jews  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  and 
allows  for  Jewish  influence  on  Cyrus  to  make  him  favorable  to  them. 
Sheshbazzar  is  probably  identical  with  Zerubbabel.  On  the  first  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  the  temple  he  remarks : “it  still  remains  thinkable  that 
several  attempts  were  made  at  this  work,  since  the  young  colony  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with.”  Eliminating  the  mention  of  Nehe- 
miah  in  Neh.  viii.9,  he  places  chapters  viii  and  ix  before  Nehemiah’s 
arrival.  It  is  inconsistent  for  him  to  remark  that  the  national  e.xclu- 
siveness  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  shows  “a  more  narrow  mind  than  the 
pre-exilic  prophets  had  shown,”  when  he  himself  advances  sufficient 
reasons  for  it.  He  rightly  refuses  to  connect  the  priest  Manasseh  and 
the  establishment  of  Gerizim  with  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great : 
why  do  not  all  critics  freely  admit  that  Josephus  has  erred,  and  cease 
to  use  the  mention  of  Jaddua  the  High-Priest  as  a proof  that  the  book 
which  mentions  him  belongs  to  the  Greek  period?  The  author’s  devout 
Christian  standpoint  is  clear  from  his  closing  words  about  Jesus 
Christ;  “the  crown  of  the  history  of  Israel-Judah  was  the  appearance 
of  Jesus  Christ ; this  entire  history  has  its  goal  in  Him,  and  finds  its 
realization  in  Him.  . . . He  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  salvation  for  all 
mankind.” 

Professor  Clay  calls  attention  in  his  article  on  Sennacherib  to  the 
corroboration  of  the  Bible  account  of  his  Palestinian  campaigns  by  the 
Assyrian  accounts,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  divergences.  Heaekiah, 
by  Professor  Genung,  is  a well-expressed  article,  but  one  that  exhibits 
a lack  of  skill  in  combining  the  available  data  into  the  most  probable 
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and  defensible  chrono!og>-  of  this  king’s  reign.  He  accepts  Thirtle’s 
recent  theory  that  the  “Songs  of  Degrees”  (Pss.  120-134)  date  from 
Hezekiah’s  reign,  and  are  a memorial  of  his  15  added  years  of  life; 
they  seem,  he  sa>'s,  to  “reveal  manj-  remarkable  echoes  of  that  eventful 
time.”  Into  Hezekiah’s  time  he  puts  also  the  composition  of  Deuter- 
onomy, or  rather  “the  putting  into  literary  idiom”  of  a work  whose 
“substance  is  Mosaic.”  And  it  is  significant  that  Genung  finds  not 
only  an  echo  of  the  campaign  of  701  B.C.  in  Is.  Ixvi.  7-9,  but  also  a 
“fruitfulness  of  the  new  ideas”  in  Hezekiah's  age,  “especially  of  that  tre- 
mendous conception,  now  just  entering  into  thought,  of  the  ministry  of 
suffering.”  He  connects  this  spirit  with  the  king’s  “experience  of  ill- 
ness and  trial,”  and  though  he  takes  care  to  say  that  “it  is  long  before 
its  sacrificial  and  atoning  values  come  to  light  in  such  utterances  as  Is. 
liii,”  still  one  cannot  miss  the  significance  of  this  hint  for  the  criticism 
of  Isaiah.  Genung  calls  Hezekiah’s  age  the  “golden  literary  prime  of 
Israel.” 

To  another  American  scholar.  Professor  Robinson  of  McCormick 
Seminar}',  has  been  committed  the  important  title,  “Isaiah.”  He  has 
given  an  admirable  analysis  and  estimate  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  sketch  of  Isaiah’s  life  requires  a sketch  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  Robinson  gives  this  with  greater  success 
than  any  other  review  of  that  age  in  the  historical,  biographical  and 
critical  articles  that  demand  it.  After  giving  and  answering  the  reasons 
for  dissecting  the  book  of  Isaiah,  he  advances  the  following  positive 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  book:  (i)  the  argument  from 
the  uniformity  in  the  circle  of  ideas  throughout,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  holiness  of  Jehovah ; (2)  that  from  the  literary  style,  e.  g.  redupli- 
cations like  “holy,  holy,  holy,”  “I,  even  I,”  “peace,  peace”;  (3)  the 
argument  from  historical  references,  which  shows  that  Isaiah  could 
on  the  one  hand  say  “Jerusalem  is  ruined,  Judah  is  fallen”  in  iii.8,  and 
on  the  other  hand  could  threaten  in  Ivii.i  a judgment  not  yet  inflicted — 
“the  evil  to  come.”  In  this  connection  one  should  notice  how  Profes- 
sor Genung  (who,  as  we  have  just  seen,  accepts  the  usual  division  of 
Isaiah)  in  his  article  on  He::ekiah  speaks  of  the  Sennacherib  campaign 
of  701  as  mirrored  “long  afterward”  in  Is.  Ixvi.  7-9,  “the  birth  of  a 
nation  in  a day.”  (4)  Robinson  argues  from  the  predictive  element  in 
Isaiah,  which  he  terms  “the  strongest  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  entire 
book.”  He  quotes  with  approbation  Professor  Kent’s  characterization 
of  “Deutero-Isaiah”  as  one  “living  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  past  and 
the  future,”  but  asserts  that  this  characterization  belongs  rightfully  to 
the  historical  Isaiah  and  proceeds  to  cite  the  many  admitted  predictions 
of  his  book.  (5)  The  climax  in  this  proof  is  what  has  often  been  repre- 
sented as  the  weakest  point,  the  specific  mention  of  Cyrus  and  prediction 
of  his  career.  The  best  explanation,  Robinson  holds,  for  the  admitted 
puzzle  of  Isaiah’s  attitude — now  stressing  the  fact  that  he  is  predicting, 
and  now  urging  the  fulfillment  of  what  had  been  predicted — is  that 
these  utterances  all  proceed  from  a prophet  who  lives  long  before  the 
event,  but  who  ideally  takes  his  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  events  he  is 
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predicting.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Robinson  makes  telling  use  of 
Professor  Allis’  critical  investigation  of  the  Cyrus-poem  (xliv.  24-28) 
in  the  Centennial  volume  of  Princeton  Seminary  (“Biblical  and  The- 
ological Studies”),  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  only  conclusion  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  of  the  poem  is  that  “there  is  every  reason  to  assign 
it  to  Isaiah.”  It  is  a delight  to  a believer  in  the  Bible  to  follow  this 
writer  through  his  sturdy  and  clear  reasoning,  in  a time  when  few  are 
willing  to  commit  themselves  against  the  dicta  of  a “science  falsely  so 
called.” 

Coming  down  to  the  seventh  century,  we  are  pleased  to  find  Professor 
Genung,  who  writes  on  Josiah,  suggesting  that  the  very  name  of  this 
king,  given  him  six  years  before  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Manas- 
seh,  may  be  a confirmatory  mark  of  that  conversion  of  Manasseh  in 
his  old  age,  of  which  we  are  told  of  in  the  books  of  Chronicles.  For 
this  name  Josiah  represents  a return  to  the  traditional  type  of  name 
employed  in  the  Davidic  dynasty,  the  type  from  which  only  Manasseh 
and  his  son  Amon  depart,  if  we  except  Rehoboam  and  Asa.  Genung  also 
argues  well  for  the  correctness  of  the  Chronicler  in  making  Josiah’s 
reforming  attitude  begin  to  show  before  his  i8th  year.  Everyone  has 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  events  that  led  to  Josiah’s  death:  Genung 
suggests  that  his  over-confidence  was  a reaction  on  his  part  from  the 
excess  of  despair  he  felt  on  the  discovery  of  the  law-book.  We  would 
remind  the  reader  that  a dozen  years  elapsed  between  the  two  events — 
rather  a slow  “reaction” ! 

Daniel,  by  Professor  Wilson,  is  significant  mainly  as  a bold  defiance 
of  the  critics  who  date  this  book  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  He  proves,  in  particular,  that  the  Aramaic  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  is  just  w’hat  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a composition  in 
Babylon  in  the  6th  century,  as  judged  by  a comparison  of  its  language 
with  that  of  Ezra,  of  the  early  Syrian  inscriptions,  and  of  the  Assouan 
documents  of  the  5th  century.  The  other  objections  to  the  ostensible 
date  of.  Daniel — those  to  its  predictions,  to  its  miracles,  and  to  the 
historical  statements  of  the  book — are  answered  seriatim,  the  last- 
named  being  treated  in  detail  under  the  heads  of  chronological,  geo- 
graphical and  miscellaneous  objections.  This  same  writer  has  de- 
veloped in  the  articles  Darius  (“the  Mede”)  and  Belshacsar  his  an- 
swers to  the  objections  to  the  historicity  of  Daniel  on  these  most- 
disputed  points.  In  them  he  identifies  Darius  with  Ugbaru  of  Gutium, 
who  “received  the  sovereignty”  of  Babylon  for  Cyrus  in  539,  and  points 
out  the  agreement  of  the  book  of  Daniel  with  the  cuneiform  records  as 
to  the  existence,  relations  and  fate  of  Belshazzar,  son  of  Niabunaid,  the 
king  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  its  conquest.  (In  the  list  of  literature 
at  the  end  of  art.  Belshaccar,  for  “W.  W.  Wright”  read  “C.  H.  H. 
Wright,”  as  in  lit.-list  at  end  of  Daniel). 

Professor  Wilson’s  article  on  Sheshbazzar,  while  it  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  the  name  is  one  abbreviation  of  a compound  “Shamash-ban- 
zeri-Babili-usur”  (O  Shamash,  protect  the  father  [builder]  of  the  seed 
of  Babylon),  of  which  Zerubbabel  is  simply  another  abbreviation,  never- 
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theless  declares  it  to  be  “more  probable  that  S.  and  Z.  were  difTerent 
persons.”  This,  although  the  author  of  Ezra  almost  certainly  identi- 
fies them  (c/.  Ezra  v.  i6  with  iii.  8,  &c.)  ; and  the  same  view  is  advo- 
cated in  the  article  Zentbbabel  by  the  same  author. 

As  a sample  of  the  many  excellent  articles  along  archaeological  lines, 
that  on  Egypt  by  Flinders  Petrie  wdll  serve  as  well  as  any  other.  After 
a general  characterization  of  the  land  of  Egypt  its  history  is  taken  up, 
not  in  the  full  detail  of  dynasties,  but  by  “ages,”  from  the  prehistoric 
race,  whose  settlement  Petrie  dates  about  8000  B.C.,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  interest  of  the  Bible  student  in  Egypt  is  concentrated  in 
a separate  section  devoted  to  “Old  Testament  connections.”  Professor 
Petrie  puts  the  exodus  at  1220  B.C.,  the  oppression  1580  (beginning  of 
i8th  dynasty),  360  years  earlier,  and,  adding  the  70  years  to  make  up 
430,  obtains  thus  the  70  years  of  Joseph’s  Egyptian  career  (no  minus 
40).  He  accepts  the  traditional  figures  as  reasonably  correct,  though 
not  exact,  but  interprets  the  numbers  of  the  exodus  and  wandering 
thus : 603,550  means  598  tents,  5,550  people — due  to  a misunderstanding 
of  the  word  “Reuben  46,500”  was  originally  “Reuben  46  eleph 

500  people.”  He  urges  the  following  arguments  for  the  smaller  totals : 
22,273  first  born;  40,000  armed  men  enter  Canaan  with  Joshua  (Josh.  iv. 
13)  : 35.000  fought  at  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  3,  12)  ; 32,000  fought  against 
iMidian  (Jud.  vii.  3)  ; 5 to  10  thousand  people  could  live  in  Goshen;  the 
Amalekites,  with  whom  Israel  contended  on  even  terms.  Ex.  xvii.ii, 
could  not  have  exceeded  about  5,000  in  Sinai;  Moses  judged  all  dis- 
putes (Ex.  xviii)  ; two  midwives  attended  all  births  (Ex.  i.15  ff) 
whereas  there  would  be  140  births  a day  in  a population  of  600,000.  He 
also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  large  figures  of  Numbers  all 
the  “hundreds”  are  3,  4,  5,  6 or  7. 

To  prove  the  occurrence  of  raids  by  Hebrews  into  Canaan  during 
their  Egyptian  residence  he  refers  to  1 Chr.  vii.  21.  He  makes  the 
history  of  the  Judges  triple,  each  series  totaling  120  years,  one  in  the 
West,  one  in  the  North,  and  the  third  in  the  East  of  the  land.  And  this 
he  holds  to  accord  with  the  four  priestly  genealogies  in  i Chr.  vi.  Hence 
his  dates  are:  entrance  into  Canaan  1180;  beginning  of  Judges  1150; 
Saul  1030. 

The  important  titles  in  Pentateuchal  and  general  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  been  assigned  to  Wiener  and  Moller,  W’hitelaw,  Robin- 
son and  Mack,  all  of  whom  represent  a thoroughly  conservative  atti- 
tude toward  the  material  they  handle.  And  it  is  a feature  of  the  work 
which  will  add  nothing  to  its  usefulness  or  popularity,  while  injuring 
its  homogeneity  and — it  may  be  safely  predicted — its  longevity,  that  a 
little  group  of  writers  have  contributed,  side  by  side  with  these,  articles 
written  from  quite  a different  standpoint, — writers  of  whom  Professor 
Easton  of  Chicago  may  be  taken  as  a representative.  While  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  or  to  expect  complete  consistency  in  an  encyclopaedic 
production,  embracing  the  views  and  labors  of  two  hundred  scholars 
and  many  races  and  creeds,  nevertheless  so  large  a measure  of  agree- 
ment has  been  attained  outside  of  the  contributions  of  this  little  group. 
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that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  articles  are  noticeably  out  of 
place,  and  one  cannot  but  wish  that  the  same  policy  which  evidently 
dictated  nine-tenths  of  the  assignments  had  prevailed  throughout.  The 
period  of  production  was  prolonged  by  a variety  of  causes,  and  there 
was  chance  for  considerable  change  in  policy.  Much  can  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  know  something  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  man- 
agement labored.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  would  have 
been  more  highly  regarded,  even  in  “liberal”  circles,  if  it  had  been 
mere  consistently  conservative.  In  a word,  it  has  gained  nothing  to 
compensate  for  what  it  has  sacrificed. 

J.  Oscar  Boye, 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


APOLOGETIC  THEOLOGY 

The  Belief  in  God  and  Immortality.  A Psychological,  Anthropological 
and  Statistical  Study.  By  James  H.  Leuba,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Author  of  “A 
Psychological  Study  of  Religion;  Its  Origin,  Function,  and  Future.” 
8 VO ; pp.  XVII,  340.  Boston : Sherman,  French  & Company.  1916. 
$2.00  Net. 

This  is  a plea,  or  rather  the  conclusion  of  a plea,  for  atheism  with  its 
logical  denial  of  immortality.  It  is  this  that  gives  to  the  book  before  us 
its  highly  exceptional  character.  They  have  been  many  who  have  not 
known  what  to  believe  as  to  God  and  immortality,  but  they  who  have 
known  that  there  was  not  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  in  either  have 
been  few  and  far  between. 

The  first  part  of  our  author’s  argument  was  published  in  1912  under 
the  title,“A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion;  Its  Origin,  Function  a.id 
Future.”  In  this  book,  which  was  reviewed  at  some  length  in  this 
Review  for  April  1913,  he  considered  and  explained  and,  in  his  judg- 
ment, explained  away,  the  belief  in  “what  have  been  called  ‘personal 
gods.’  ” 

The  present  volume  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  I treats  of  “the 
origin,  the  nature  and  the  function  of  the  belief  in  personal  immor- 
tality.’ It  shows  in  particular  that  “two  quite  different  conceptions  of 
personal  immortality  have  been  successively  elaborated ; and  that  the 
modern  conception  is  not  a growth  from  the  primary  belief,  but  an 
independent  creation,  differing  radically  from  it  in  point  of  origin,  in 
nature,  and  in  function.  Whereas  the  primary  belief  was  forced  upon 
men  irrespective  of  their  wishes  as  an  unavoidable  interpretation  of 
certain  patent  facts  (chiefly  the  apparition  of  deceased  persons  in  dreams 
and  in  visions),  the  modern  belief  was  born  of  a desire  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  ideals.  The  first  came  to  point  to  an  exclusively  wretched  ex- 
istence, and  prompted  men  merely  to  guard  against  the  possible  danger 
to  them  arising  from  ghosts ; the  second  contemplated  from  the  first 
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endless  continuation  in  a state  of  completed  or  increased  perfection,  and 
incited  the  living  to  ceaseless  efforts  in  order  to  make  themselves  fit 
for  that  blessed  consummation.” 

Having  thus  described  and  explained  the  origin  of  the  belief  in 
immortality,  Professor  Leuba  goes  on  to  point  out  the  failure  of  the 
so-called  “metaphysical  proofs”  to  justify  it  at  the  bar  of  reason,  and 
also  of  the  Societj’  for  Ps}’chical  Research  “to  demonstrate  it  by  meth- 
ods acceptable  to  science.” 

In  Part  II  “the  present  status  in  the  United  States  of  the  beliefs  in 
God  and  immortality  is  shown  as  it  appears  from  extensive  statistical 
inquiries  in  which  the  usual  fatal  defects  of  statistical  researches  in  the 
field  of  religious  beliefs  have  been  avoided.  These  inquiries  are  among 
scientists  and  students”  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  have  yielded  “results 
of  considerable  significance.”  Of  these  results  the  more  important  are 
the  following : “The  number  of  believers  in  God,  in  everj’  class  of  per- 
sons investigated,  is  less,  and  in  most  cases  very  much  less,  than  the 
number  of  non-believers;”  “the  number  of  believers  in  immortality  is 
somewhat  larger  than  in  a personal  God “among  the  more  distin- 
guished, unbelief  is  very  much  more  frequent  than  among  the  less 
distinguished;”  “a  study  of  the  charts,  with  regard  to  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  favors  disbelief  shows  that  the  historians  and  the 
physical  scientists  provide  the  greater,  and  the  psychologists,  the 
sociologists  and  the  biologists,  the  smaller  number  of  believers ;”  ‘it 
seems  probable  that  on  leaving  college,  from  40  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
students  deny  or  doubt  these  two  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.’ 

Part  II  closes  with  an  ingenious  chapter  in  which  “individualism” 
is  urged  as  a chief  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  traditional  belief  under 
consideration. 

Part  III  attempts  to  show  that  belief  in  personal  immortalitj’-  “costs 
more  than  it  is  worth.”  Hence,  as  it  has  been  seen  to  rest  not  upon 
any  scientifically  established  fact  or  convincing  argument,  but  “upon 
the  usefulness  rightly  or  wrongly  ascribed  to  it,”  it  ought  to  be  and 
would  better  be  given  up.  The  usefulness  and  evil  of  the  belief  in 
immortality  the  author  undertakes  to  show  by  calling  attention  to 
the  dislike  of  some  for  the  idea  of  immortality,  to  the  indifference  of 
more  to  it,  to  its  inferior  character  morally,  and  to  the  fact  that  what 
desire  there  is  for  it  is  caused  at  present,  especially  “among  benighted 
Christian  populations,”  by  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  bonds  of  love  and  friendship,  and,  “among  persons  of  con- 
siderable moral  and  intellectual  distinction,”  by  “the  desire  to  think 
highly  of  oneself  and  of  the  universe.”  That  is,  the  longing  for  im- 
mortality is  not  worth  the  fuss  made  over  it.  It  is  due  at  best  only 
to  sentiment  or  to  ignorance.  “Our  desire  for  the  continuation  of 
those  we  love  is,  in  itself,  in  no  vray  a guarantee  of  its  realization ;” 
and  ‘we  know  too  little  of  ultimate  problems  to  say  that  personal 
immortality  is  the  only  possible  way  by  which  the  rationality  of  the 
universe  can  be  vindicated.’ 
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The  concluding  chapter  discusses  “the  social  origin  of  moral  ideas 
and  inspiration”  and  the  consequent  uselessness  and  danger  of  trans- 
cendental beliefs ; and  the  author  contends  vigorously  against  “the 
dangerous  conviction  that  some  particular  solution — and,  in  the  in- 
stance that  has  occupied  us,  a solution  inherited  from  another  age  and 
demonstrated  in  disagreement  with  the  best  thinking  of  the  times — 
is  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  humanity.  That  is  a false  and  danger- 
ous conviction.  He  has  a sufficient  living  creed  who  can  affirm  that 
moral  forces  actually  come  into  existence  in  human  society,  and  that 
its  welfare  and  the  individual’s  self-approval  and  self-respect  are, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  indissolubly  bound  with  the  fulfillment  of  the 
moral  demands.” 

The  book  closes  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  Professor  Leuba  and  an  “Index  of  Names.” 

To  answer,  or  even  adequately  to  discuss,  this  argument  would  be 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  a book-review.  The  reviewer 
must,  however,  call  attention  to  the  following  among  many  points  that 
should  not  be  passed  over : 

I.  Our  author  mistakes  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  “hope  of  the 
glory  of  the  life  everlasting.”  We  believe  in  and  we  “look  for  that 
blessed  hope,”  not  because  in  one  form  or  another  belief  in  a 
future  life  would  seem  to  have  been  and  still  to  be  almost  universal ; 
not  because  it  can  be  demonstrated  like  a mathematical  proposition 
or  a metaphysical  truth;  nor  yet  because  of  sensible  communica- 
tions from  the  other  world;  nor  even  because  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  our  Lord,  if  that  stupendous  event  be  taken  strictly  by 
itself ; still  less  because  of  any  general  consent  of  the  scientific 
authorities  of  our  day;  nor  again  because  of  the  necessity  of  the 
belief  to  moral  development  and  social  comfort. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  in  “the  life  eternal”  because  we 
already  feel  within  ourselves  “the  power  of  an  endless  life.”  We 
trust  “this  witness  to  immortality”  because  it  is  explained  and  con- 
firmed by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  accept  his 
testimony  as  that  of  “God  manifest  in  the  flesh”  because,  by  the 
admission  of  his  enemies,  he  “spake  as  never  man  spake”  and 
wrought  works  that  he  could  not  have  wrought  “had  God  not 
been  with  him”  and  finally  proved  that  he  was  himself  God  by 
himself  “rising  from  the  dead  according  to  the  Scriptures.”  We 
hold  that  he  did  all  this,  on  first  hand  evidence  the  sufficiency  of 
which  cannot  be  disputed  and  the  trustworthiness  of  even  modern 
history  not  be  invalidated.  In  a word,  we  hope  for  “the  life  to 
come”  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  in  vital 
union  with  him  who  for  us  triumphed  over  death.  We  are  sure, 
then,  ‘because  he  lives,  that  we  shall  live  also.’  This,  and  this  only, 
is  the  ground  of  our  confidence.  Our  sole  trust  is  in  him  who  has 
“brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  his  Gospel.”  Our 
author,  therefore,  has  simply  been  wasting  his  ammunition.  The 
fortresses  which  he  has  been  bombarding  the  Christian  has  never 
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relied  on.  In  so  far  as  he  does  develop  these  so-called  “proofs 
of  immortality,”  it  is  for  the  necessarj’  expression  of  his  faith  in  it 
and  not  because  he  would  validate  that  faith.  Martineau  said  even 
of  man  in  general,  “He  does  not  believe  in  immortality  because 
he  has  proved  it;  but  he  is  ever  trying  to  prove  it  because  he  can- 
not help  believing  it.” 

2.  Our  author  fails  to  make  out  his  case  even  in  his  criticism  of  the 
so-called  proofs  of  immortality.  He  not  only  bombards  the  wrong 
fortresses,  but  his  shells  fall  short  of  them.  This  can  be  made  to 
appear  in  detail : 

a.  Dr.  Leuba  claims,  that  the  modern  belief  in  a blessed  immortality 
is  something  new ; that  it  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
prevalent  idea  of  a bare  continuation  of  existence  after  death;  that 
it  presented  itself  as  something  altogether  without  antecedents 
(p.  122)  ; that  it  was  born  of  “desire  for  the  realization  of  moral 
ideals.”  This,  however,  comes  far  short  of  explaining  away  the  mod- 
ern belief  in  a blessed  immortality.  Grant  that  the  belief  is  created 
by  a desire.  That  may  e.xplain  the  belief,  but  it  does  not  account 
for  the  desire;  and  this  it  is  that  most  needs  to  be  accounted  for. 
For  desires  do  not  and  cannot  arise  of  themselves.  They  presup- 
pose the  idea  of  what  is  desired  as  desirable.  To  wish  for  good- 
ness, one  must  have  an  idea  of  goodness,  and  of  it  as  fitted  to 
gratify  one  of  his  appetencies.  A thoroughly  bad  man  has  no 
desire  for  goodness ; and  the  reason  is  that  he  is  too  bad  to  have 
any  idea  of  it  as  desirable  for  himself,  even  if  he  has  any  clear  idea 
of  it  at  all. 

At  once,  then,  there  is  forced  on  us  the  inquiry.  Whence  the 
idea  of  immortality  as  desirable?  The  appetency  implied  in  this 
particular  idea  must,  of  course,  be  either  native  or  acquired : 
either  born  in  us,  as  the  appetites  for  hunger,  thirst,  and  sex,  and 
the  mental  tendencies  to  seek  for  knowledge,  esteem,  society,  power, 
property;  or  acquired  bj"  us,  as  the  love  of  money.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  appetency  for  immortality  belongs  to  the  latter  class : 
it  is  not  native  in  us ; it  is  developed  by  us.  As  man  advances  his 
social  ideals  crave  it  and  so  he  believes  in  it.  This,  however,  in- 
volves a preexisting  idea  of  it.  No  one  will  seek  money  and  so 
develop  a passion  for  it,  unless  he  has  at  least  some  idea  of  what 
it  is  and  of  what  it  can  do.  Now  this  idea,  whence  does  it  come? 
In  the  last  analysis  it  must  be  either  innate  or  the  result  of  obser- 
vation. Grant  that  it  is  the  latter.  Then  there  is  or  there  is  not 
that  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  the  world  about  us  which 
legitimately  suggests  our  idea  of  immortality.  If  there  is  not, 
our  wish  for  it,  which  we  are  bound  to  explain,  still  goes  unex- 
plained; or  at  best  it  is  explained  as  a mistake,  an  explanation 
which  needs  only  to  be  appreciated  to  be  seen  to  cut  at  the  roots 
of  all  knowledge.  If,  however,  there  is  that  in  nature  which 
properly  suggests  the  idea  of  immortality,  then  the  wish  for  it  is 
explained,  but  it  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  universe  witnesses 
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truly  to  it.  Let  it  be,  however,  that  the  idea  of  immortality  is 
innate,  that  we  have  a primitive  belief  in  it  just  as  we  have  in  time 
and  space.  Then  immortality,  because  the  object  of  a primitive 
belief,  must  be  true ; corresponding  to  our  belief  in  it  there  must 
be  a reality.  Thus  this  supposition  helps  us  no  more  than  does  the 
other  to  explain  away  the  conviction  of  immortality.  If  it  does 
not,  like  the  first  alternative  of  the  other,  leave  the  idea  of  immor- 
tality unexplained,  it  does,  like  the  second  alternative,  explain  it 
by  confirming  it.  Nor,  again,  will  it  aid  us  to  regard  the  appetency 
for  immortality  as  native  rather  than  acquired.  This  will  but 
increase  the  difficulties.  So  far  as  observation  goes,  there  is  no 
instinct  which  has  not  corresponding  to  it  a real  object  fitted  to 
satisfy  it.  Where  there  is  hunger  there  is  somewhere  food;  where 
there  is  love  there  is  somewhere  some  one  to  be  loved : and  in  like 
manner,  since  there  is  the  instinctive  desire  for,  that  is  the  ten- 
dency to  reach  out  toward,  an  eternal  life,  eternal  life,  it  would 
seem,  there  must  be.  Otherwise,  the  law  of  instinct  would  be 
violated ; it  would  be  violated  in  the  noblest  creature  manifest  to 
us ; it  would  be  violated  in  the  case  of  what  is  at  least  among  his 
highest  instincts. 

b.  It  is  the  same  with  Dr.  Leuba’s  criticism  of  the  so-called  “Deduc- 
tive Demonstration  of  Modern  Immortality.”  This  criticism  does 
not  go  far  enough.  It  expends  itself  in  showing  that  this  demon- 
stration involves  and  depends  upon  theism.  The  truth  of  the  latter 
is  the  major  premise  on  which  hangs  the  whole  demonstration. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Of  course,  belief  in  God  and  belief 
in  immortality  do  go  together,  and  the  latter  does  ground  itself 
on  the  former ; but  the  two  beliefs  are  neither  identical  nor  in- 
separable. Dr.  Leuba’s  own  statistics  evince  that  more  believe  in 
immortality  than  in  God.  That  is,  while  the  belief  in  immortality 
does  rest  on  the  belief  in  God  it  does  not  rest  on  it  only;  it  has 
additional  and  independent  grounds  of  its  own : and  it  is  in  empha- 
sizing these  that  the  deductive  argument  reveals  its  validity  and 
its  value. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  we  argue  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  its  simplicity,  we  argue  from  what  it  is  in  itself,  whether 
there  be  a God  or  not.  When  we  make  use  of  the  teleological 
argument,  we  proceed  on  the  outstanding  facts  that  the  universe 
is  a cosmos  and  that  it  could  not  be  this  if  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  noblest  creatures  in  it  were  left  unsatisfied,  as  they  must  be 
this  side  of  eternity.  When  we  fall  back  on  the  moral  argument 
we  base  ourselves  on  the  moral  government  that  we  see  in  opera- 
tion all  around  us  even  if  incomplete,  and  on  the  moral  nature  of 
which  we  are  conscious  as  of  that  which  is  most  fundamental  in 
ourselves;  and  we  feel  that  so  far  from  the  one  being  completed  and 
the  other  being  perfected,  the  former  would  collapse  and  the  other 
would  be  denied,  did  death  end  all.  Thus  the  argument  for  im- 
mortality rests  on  facts  which,  while  they  themselves  do  presuppose 
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God,  should  be  recognized  and  admitted  by  every  one,  be  he  theist 
or  atheist.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  significance  of  these  facts 
remain  unbroken,  the  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  immortality  may 
well  be  said  to  have  fallen  short,  and  our  author  has  no  right  to 
speak  of  the  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  orthodox  interpreta- 
tion of  these  facts  as  a “work  of  supererogation.’’  Grant  that  none 
have  been  brought  to  belief  by  them,  grant  further,  if  you  please, 
that  few  attempt  to  justify  their  belief  by  them:  still,  they  prove 
that  the  conception  of  immortality  is  not  irrational ; and  thus, 
and  in  the  only  manner  possible,  they  open  the  way  for  attention  to 
those  other  considerations  which,  as  we  have  seen,  form  the  basis 
of  the  Christian  hope.  Hence,  the  importance  of  the  logical  proof 
of  the  possibility,  i.e.,  of  the  reasonableness,  of  immortality. 
Though  we  do  not  cherish  the  hope  of  it  because  of  these  proofs, 
we  could  not  hold  to  this  hope  were  they  reversed.  Faith  can  be 
above  reason : it  cannot  be  contrary  to  reason. 

It  is  not  otherwise  with  our  author’s  main  argument  against  im- 
mortality and,  indeed,  against  the  existence  of  a personal  God.  It, 
too,  does  not  go  far  enough.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
his  statistics  are  in  themselves  above  criticism.  Some  of  the 
answers  to  his  questionnaire  as  to  belief  in  God  and  immortality 
show  that  up  to  the  time  of  writing  them  the  authors  had  reflected 
so  little  on  these  subjects  that  a snap  judgment  from  them  would 
be  worthless.  Thus  he  who  wrote  (p.  195),  “It  is  so  recently  that 
I have  begun  to  think  on  the  matter  of  a deity  that  I have  not 
absolutely  decided  as  yet  what  God  really  is” — the  testimony  of 
such  an  one  to  the  impersonality  of  God  can  hardly  count  for 
much.  Again,  is  it  not  a significant  fact  that  the  philosophers  as 
distinguished  from  the  scientists  kicked  so  against  Dr.  Leuba’s 
questionnaire  that  they  had  to  be  excluded  from  his  investigation? 
To  the  reviewer  at  least  this  would  seem  to  be  a vindication  of  the 
appropriateness  of  the  meaning  of  their  name,  lovers  of  wisdom. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  remains  that  if  our  author’s  statistical 
argument  is  to  count,  he  must  establish  the  competency  of  his 
witnesses.  This,  however,  is  precisely  what  he  has  failed  to  do, 
what  he  has  not  even  undertaken  to  do.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  neither  immortality  nor  the  existence  of  God  can  be  proved 
by  scientific,  in  the  sense  of  sensible,  evidence. 

This,  however,  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence  that  Dr.  Leuba’s  “five 
hundred”  big  and  little  physicists  and  biologists  and  psychologists 
and  sociologists  and  historians  and  college  students  whom  they  have 
all  trained  will  accept.  They  all  worship  the  scientific  or  sensa- 
tional method  as  the  only  test  of  truth.  Thus  they  are  as  much 
disqualified  for  investigations  like  those  before  us  as  they  would 
be  for  their  own  appropriate  researches  if  they  themselves  had  no 
senses.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  with  their 
senses,  they  are  capable  of  giving  good  testimonr'  even  as  to  the 
phenomenal  world.  Nature  is  a unity,  and  the  universe  is  a 
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cosmos,  and  all  truths  are  related.  These  are  postulates  even  of 
the  most  materialistic  science.  He,  therefore,  who  declines  to 
consider  any  truth  except  that  which  can  be  tested  by  the  criteria 
of  his  own  department  cannot  consider  even  that  to  any  really 
scientific  purpose.  With  regard  to  the  questions  before  us  in  Dr. 
Leuba’s  book  we  are  reminded  of  the  careful  and  certainly  unbiased 
judgment  of  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D.  (Independent,  Spt.  2,  1896)  ; 
“From  the  standpoint  of  science  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  truth  or  of  the  falsity  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  It 
must,  consequently,  be  dealt  with  as  an  unverified  hypothesis,  but 
with  the  presumption  on  its  side.”  Our  author’s  statistics  amount 
to  nothing  until  he  shows  that  the  witnesses  can  take  a position 
like  this.  They  are  disqualified  so  long  as  they  cannot  appreciate 
that  while  there  can  be  no  direct  sensible  evidence  either  for  or 
against  God  and  immortality,  there  are  other  considerations  which 
are  real  and  which  really  raise  a presumption  for  them, 
d.  Our  author’s  argument  against  the  usefulness  of  the  beliefs  in  God 
and  in  immortality  also  overlooks,  and  to  this  extent  falls  short  of, 
much  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  Thus  all  that  he  says  and  all 
that  he  quotes  with  regard  to  the  oppressiveness  of  the  conception 
of  eternal  life  amounts  to  nothing  when  we  remember  that  it  is  the 
purpose  and  the  promise  of  God  “in  the  ages  to  come  to  show  the 
exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  toward  us  through 
Christ  Jesus”  (Eph.  II : 7).  In  the  face  of  such  a declaration  only 
he  can  continue  to  think  of  immortality  as  burdensome  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  grace  of  God  and  less  of  the  love  of  Christ. 

Again,  our  author’s  contention  that  the  uselessness  of  transcen- 
dental beliefs,  e.g.,  God  and  immortality,  may  not  be  denied  by 
those  who  hold  them ; ‘that  the  true  value  of  a possession  is  usually 
revealed  only  by  its  loss ; and  that  to  be  deprived  of  it  we  may  find 
to  be  a blessing  in  disguise’  (p.  294) — all  this  is  simply  not  so.  A 
husband  does  not  need  to  lose  his  wife  to  know  that  life  would  be 
desolate  without  her.  He  is  sure  of  that  because  of  his  experience 
of  her  love.  In  like  manner,  one  does  not  have  to  become  an  atheist 
or  even  an  agnostic  to  know  whether  the  belief  in  God  and  im- 
mortality is  worth  its  cost.  The  Christian  can  be  and  is  certain  that 
to  have  no  God  is  to  be  “without  hope  in  the  world.”  There  are 
some  beliefs  that  have  but  to  be  held  to  vindicate  themselves. 

Finally,  it  is  just  where  it  should  be  strongest  that  Dr.  Leuba’s 
argument  fails  most  signally.  Its  presupposition  is,  that  morality 
is  independent  of  religion ; that  the  established  social  origin  of  mor- 
ality makes  unnecessary  the  belief  in  God  and  in  immortality;  that, 
indeed,  “one  cannot  serve  perfectly  man  and  the  traditional  God.” 
This  presupposition,  however,  is  precisely  what  needs  the  most 
careful  proof.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  all 
the  best  thinkers  regard  this  social  origin  of  morality  as  established 
No  less  a thinker,  for  example,  than  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  last  and 
greatest  book,  finds  it  most  difficult  to  conceive  of  morality  as  issu'ng 
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from  such  a source.  “Ethics,”  says  he,  “must  have  its  roots  in  the 
divine;  and  in  the  divine  it  must  have  its  consummation”  (“Theism 
and  Humanism,”  p.  129).  In  the  second  place,  though  ethics  had 
its  origin  in  social  development,  that  would  not  explain  what  is 
more  important;  viz.,  its  obligatory  force.  Grant  that  “love  of 
father  and  mother  on  the  part  of  children,  affection  and  service- 
ableness between  brothers  and  sisters,  straightforwardness  and 
truthfulness  between  business  men”  arise  when  and  because  ad- 
vancing society  demands  them,  if  it  is  to  advance  further;  this 
throws  no  light  at  all  on  the  essential  inquiry,  why  ought  it  to  ad- 
vance further?  To  answer  this  question,  one  must,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  look  higher  or  deeper  than  society  itself.  Even  when 
social  expediency  is  the  occasion  of  social  duty,  it  cannot  be  the 
cause,  and  in  that  sense  the  explanation  of  it.  The  two  are 
disparate. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  what  our  author  writes  as  to  mor- 
ality’s independence  of  the  beliefs  in  God  and  in  immortality  is  but 
theory,  is  merely  what  should  be  on  his  view  of  what  they  are.  But 
all  this  counts  for  nothing  against  the  testimony  of  history.  As 
Balfour  says  again,  “At  no  time  has  the  mass  of  mankind  treated 
morals  and  religion  as  mutually  independent.  They  have  left  this 
to  the  enlightened;  and  the  enlightened  have  (as  I think)  been 
wrong.”  (ibid.,  p.  128).  Indeed,  to  quote  next,  not  a refractory 
philosopher,  but  a scientist  and  a very  big  one,  “The  belief  in 
God  and  immortality  was  at  all  times,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be  a 
necessary  condition  of  human  improvement”  (Prof.  Joseph  Le 
Conte,  Andover  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  ii).  The  explanation  of 
this  is  that  the  question  as  to  immortality,  and  so  the  question  as 
to  the  existence  and  government  of  God,  raise  at  last  the  question 
of  the  reality  or  of  the  illusiveness  of  the  moral  life.  We  may 
argue  that  it  should  not  be  so,  but  the  fact  is  that  men  begin  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  a law  above  them  soon  after  they  begin  to 
deny  that  there  is  an  existence  beyond  the  present.  Thus,  in  the 
words  of  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  “vita  vitae  mortalis  est  spes 
vitae  immortalis.”  We  cannot  deny  the  grandest  element  of  our 
being  and  continue  true  to  it  in  any  other  respect. 

3.  Yet  we  would  not  leave  the  impression  that  Prof.  Leuba’s  book 
can  serve  no  good  end.  As  in  his  Psychological  Study  of  Re- 
ligion,” he  exposed  with  telling  effect  the  pragmatism  and  conse- 
quent danger  in  the  “New”  or  Ritschlian  “Theology”;  so  in  this 
latest  book  he  exhibits  with  awful  clearness  the  kind  of  teaching 
that  prevails  in  our  so-called  Christian  Colleges  and  also  the  wide 
and  blighting  and  terrible  influence  of  that  teaching.  The.se  are 
subjects  on  which  the  churches  have  long  needed,  if  they  have  not 
always  wanted  light.  Now  that  they  have  it,  what  is  their  duty? 
Their  life  depends  on  their  answer. 

William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


Princeton. 
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Conscience,  Its  Origin  and  Authority.  By  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Richardson, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Burton  Latimer,  Northants,  Late  Mawson 
Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge ; Author  of  ‘Letters  to 
'Men,’  ‘The  Teachers’  Life  of  Christ,’  ‘The  Bible  in  Brief,’  ‘The 
Church  Lad’s  Religion,’  ‘The  Travail  of  his  Soul,’  ‘Sermons  for 
Harvest,’  ‘Children  in  Church,’  ‘The  Children’s  Charter,’  ‘Old  Testa- 
ment Stories,’  ‘The  Sunday  Gospels.’  8 vo;  pp.  VIII,  248.  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  1916. 

“This  Essay  is  not  addressed  to  professed  students  of  Ethics,  The- 
ology or  Metaphysics,  but  to  the  general  reader  who  finds  that  the 
difficult  problems  connected  with  such  studies  are  brought  to  a focus  in 
his  experiences  in  the  question  of  the  origin  and  authority  of  Con- 
science. But  reference  will  be  made  to  standard  authors  on  these  sub- 
jects, in  whose  works  any  one  who  is  interested  may  pursue  his  in- 
quiries for  himself.”  This  plan  is  consistently  adhered  to.  The 
author  is  familiar  with  what  the  best  authors  on  ethics  have  said  with 
regard  to  the  conscience;  and  his  allusions  and  quotations  are  not  only 
numerous  and  illuminating,  but  invite  research  on  the  part  of  the 
reader : and  yet  his  method  and  style  are  so  simple  and  winning  as  to 
attract  and  hold,  we  should  suppose,  “the  man  on  the  street.”  The 
book  closes  with  a short  but  admirable  summary  of  its  twenty  one 
chapters,  which  enables  one  easily  to  gather  up  and  hold  the  main 
points  of  the  discussion. 

When  excellencies  are  many  it  is  difficult  to  particularize.  The  fol- 
lowing, however,  are  too  striking  to  go  unnoticed: 

1.  The  criticism  of  the  naturalistic  explanation  of  conscience.  We 
are  shown  that  this  cannot  be  given  either  “on  principles  of  logical 
Determinism  or  evolutionary  Ethics.  The  one  finds  in  conscience 
nothing  but  a useless,  and  in  fact  harmful,  survival  of  an  old  tribal  in- 
stinct of  Fear  and  Authority.  The  other  makes  a futile  attempt  to 
educe  the  moral  by  an  evolutionary  process  from  the  non-moral.” 
That  is,  it  tries  to  get  out  of  a thing  what  is  not  in  it. 

2.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  author  comes  and  to  which  he 
would  bring  us.  This  is,  “that  any  reasonable  system  of  ethics  must 
depend  upon  a moral  order  which  is  as  far  removed  from  utility  as 
from  necessity,  whose  essence  lies  in  freedom  and  responsibility;  and 
this  moral  order  cannot  be  justified — though  it  may  be  believed  in  and 
acted  on  by  a kind  of  intuition — apart  from  a Theistic  interpretation 
of  the  universe.  And  conscience,  if  it  is  to  possess  authority,  demands 
not  only  that  a moral  order  should  exist,  but  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  a Purpose — in  other  words,  to  a Divine  will.” 

3.  The  emphasis  put  on  the  authority  of  conscience.  “It  is  para- 
mount for  the  individual ; it  will  be  better  for  me  to  do  what  is  ob- 
jectively wrong,  but  what  I conscientiously  believe  to  be  right  than  to 
do  what  is  in  fact  right,  but  what  my  conscience  disapproves.  And  the 
reason  is  that  to  distrust  and  disobey  conscience  is  an  act  of  disloy- 
alty to  my  personality;  it  is  a kind  of  moral  suicide.”  We  would  add 
that,  as  regards  God,  it  is  more  than  disobedience  to  this  or  that  par- 
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ticular  command ; it  is  anarchy  with  respect  to  the  divine  government 
as  a whole.  The  authority  of  conscience,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be 
“not  without  human  dignity  and  divine  sanction.” 

4.  The  illustration  and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  conscience 
in  the  spheres  of  politics  and  of  religion.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
is  a fine  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  conscience  to  war,  and  we  are 
shown,  that  war  may  be  waged  for  conscience’  sake ; that  it  ought 
never  to  be  waged  except  for  conscience’  sake;  and  that  when  con- 
science is  based  on  national  necessity  or  on  anything  else  than  re- 
ligious sanctions  it  means  simply  the  stultification  and  the  destruction 
of  conscience : and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  the  relation  of 
conscience  to  religion,  we  have  the  following  words,  which  are  so 
strong,  and  so  pertinent,  as  well  to  Presbj-terians  as  to  Anglicans,  that 
the  reviewer  ventures  to  quote  them  at  length : 

“Here,  I think,  we  come  to  a point  at  which  the  efforts  made  for 
more  than  a generation  in  England,  to  liberalise  the  teaching  of  the 
English  Church  and  to  open  its  ministry  to  men  of  modern  ideas, 
must  find  an  inexorable  moral  barrier  in  the  obligation  of  veracity  and 
good  faith.  For  the  priest  who  recites  any  one  of  the  precise  and 
weighty  statements  in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  while  not  really  believing  it, 
can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  breaking  both  these  rules  of  duty.  ...  I 
believe  that  there  are  men  who  make  these  false  aims  and  purposes 
with  which  we  shall  all  here  sympathize;  but  the  more  we  sympathize 
with  them,  the  more  it  becomes  our  duty  to  urge — from  the  purely 
ethical  point  of  view  which  we  take  here — that  no  gain  in  enlighten- 
ment and  intelligence  which  the  Anglican  ministry  may  receive  from 
the  presence  of  such  men  can  compensate  for  the  damage  done  to 
moral  habits,  and  the  offence  given  to  moral  sentiments,  by  their 
example.” 

In  the  case  of  a book  so  sound  and  true  it  may  seem  ungracious  to 
point  out  defects.  And  j'et  it  is  just  because  the  reviewer  hopes  and 
believes  that,  on  account  of  its  many  and  great  excellencies  it  will  be 
widely  read,  that  he  feels  constrained  to  indicate  the  chief  positions 
from  which  he  must  register  dissent.  These  are  the  following: 

I.  It  is  true,  as  our  author  asserts,  that  conscience,  because  the 
expression  of  our  finite  and  especially  of  our  sinful  personality,  is  “not 
a fixed  and  infallible  thing.”  But  it  is  not  true,  as  he  also  affirms 
(p.  76),  that  this  is  a matter  of  small  importance.  “What  is  essential 
in  conscience,”  he  says,  “is  not  the  standard,  but  the  sensitiveness  which 
is  the  movement  itself.  The  effort  to  achieve  a standard,  not  the 
standard  considered  as  fixed,  is  what  is  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God.” 
What  is  this  but  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  it  is  not  obligatory  to  be 
right;  it  is  enough  to  mean  well?  And  this  doctrine  is  as  absurd  as  it 
is  pernicious.  In  the  name  of  morality  it  would  destroy  morality.  If 
the  essence  of  morality  be  progress  toward  perfection,  if  movement 
be  more  important  than  law,  then,  when  perfection  shall  have  been 
attained,  morality  will  be  no  more.  Its  climax  will  be  its  abolition; 
and  God,  instead  of  being  absolutely  moral,  will  be  non-moral. 
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2.  With  our  author’s  high  Anglicanism,  which  meets  us  at  almost 
every  turn  in  the  book,  we  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  utterly  out  of 
sympathy : but  we  do  not  criticize ; for  it  has  no  bearing  on  his  position 
as  to  “the  origin  and  authority  of  conscience.”  From  his  statement, 
however,  that  “the  notion  that  the  Church  ought  to  follow,  not  to  lead, 
public  opinion,  a notion  which  is  the  negation  of  Christ’s  instruction 
to  his  Church,  is  fostered  by  those  Nonconformist  bodies,  which,  being 
financially  dependent  on  popular  support,  can  only  (for  the  most  part) 
lead  public  opinion  in  the  direction  in  which  it  wants  to  go” — from 
this  opinion  we  must  unqualifiedly  dissent ; and  especially  when  our 
author  adds  that  ‘this  time-serving  spirit  is  more  obvious  in  America 
than  even  in  England.’  Not  to  speak  of  his  own  country,  the  reviewer 
is  much  mistaken  if  in  Scotland  the  United  Free  Church  is  not  more 
independent  and  has  not  more  initiative  than  the  Established  Church; 
and  he  would  remind  our  author  that  when  he  conditions  the  leadership 
of  his  Church,  even  by  implication,  on  her  independence  of  popular 
financial  support,  he  denies  utterly  her  apostolic  character  and  claims. 

3.  It  is  a serious,  though  well  meaning,  mistake  that  “the  State  on 
its  commercial  side,  if  it  is  to  be  Christian,  must  carry  on  its  business 
on  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  the  family.”  It  is  as  serious  a mistake  as 
that  it  must  do  so  on  “the  basis  of  a struggle  for  existence  resulting  in 
the  survival  of  the  strongest.”  As  the  family  is  “the  institute  of  the 
affections”  so  the  state  is  “the  institute  of  rights.”  It  is  God’s  instru- 
ment for  securing  justice  for  all;  and  God’s  purpose  in  the  state  is  set 
aside  when  its  function  is  conceived  to  be  otherwise.  Paternalism, 
therefore,  is  immoral.  An  enlightened  public  conscience  would  protest 
against  it. 

William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Princeton. 

Faith  Justified  by  Progress.  Lectures  delivered  before  Lake  Forest 
College  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late  William  Bross.  By  Henry 
Wilkes  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Lake  Forest 
College.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  igi6. 

Henry  Wilkes  Wright,  Ph.D.,  is  professor  of  philosophy  in  Lake 
Forest  College ; and  his  book  is  one  of  those  produced  on  the  Bross 
foundation,  an  endowment  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  best 
books  and  treatises  “on  the  connection,  relation,  and  mutual  bearing  of 
any  practical  science,  the  history  of  our  race,  or  the  facts  in  any 
department  of  knowledge,  with  and  upon  the  Christian  Religion,”  “to 
demonstrate  the  divine  origin  and  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.” 

Dr.  Wright’s  special  aim  is  “to  describe  certain  types  of  social  life 
important  enough  to  be  regarded  as  leading  stages  in  social  or  moral 
evolution,  and  to  find  out  if  possible  the  part  played  by  religious  faith 
in  each  one.” 

He  accepts  the  philosophy  known  as  pragmatism,  “that  all  belief,  in 
science  as  well  as  in  religion,  depends  upon  practice  for  its  verifica- 
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tion”;  or  that  “truth  belongs  to  those  beliefs  which,  when  taken  for 
guides  of  action,  contribute  to  the  ultimate  good  of  humanity,”  that  is, 
to  ‘the  realization  of  the  personal  capacities  of  every  human  individual, 
the  fullest  personal  development  of  humanity.’ 

He  has  his  own  special  doctrine  of  the  will.  He  says,  that  ‘will  is 
fundamental  to  human  personality,  the  root  of  human  activity,  the 
source  of  human  progress’ ; that  ‘it  is  the  cause  of  all  our  human  de- 
velopment,’ or  ‘the  true  cause  of  all  man’s  progress’;  that  it  is  “the 
ability  to  venture”;  and  that  it  is  “the  capacity  for  faith.”  And  faith, 
he  tells  us,  is  “belief  that  the  ideals  of  personal  life  can  be  realized,  a 
belief  which  is  affirmed  and  acted  upon  in  advance  of  proof  from 
actual  experience”;  and  ‘faith  creates  for  man  his  world.’  Or,  to  put 
his  doctrine  of  will  and  his  doctrine  of  faith  together  with  his  doctrine 
of  pragmatism,  the  sole  cause  of  human  progress  is  man’s  ability  to 
choose  to  act  upon  a hypothesis  as  true  before  having  adequate  evi- 
dence that  it  is  true,  his  power  of  believing  and  of  choosing  to  act 
accordingly,  antecedent  to  proof  that  the  belief  is  true,  or  his  power  to 
choose  what  to  believe  without  evidence. 

Proceeding  to  inquire  what  part  has  been  played  by  religious  faith,  he 
reviews  the  chronologically  successive  stages  of  social  evolution,  as  he 
makes  them  out  to  be : primitive ; natural ; supernatural ; universal. 

In  the  primitive  life  man  was  absorbed  in  the  gratification  of 
momentary  desire,  acting  upon  the  postulate  of  faith  that  “particular 
objects  exist  which,  when  attained,  will  exhibit  certain  characteristic 
qualities.”  “It  is  just  this  faith,”  says  Wright,  “whether  justified  or 
not,  which  creates  for  man  his  first  w'orld,”  that  is,  the  world  which 
primitive  man  has.  It  is  primitive  man’s  ability  to  believe  such  un- 
verified hypotheses  and  to  act  upon  them  which  is  the  true  cause  of 
his  progress  out  of  the  primitive  stage.  His  faith  became  distinctively 
religious  when  he  conceived  and  believed  such  hypotheses  as  that  this 
or  that  god  could  and  would  help  man  to  attain  to  this  or  that  object 
if  properly  appealed  to  for  his  favor. 

Two  doctrines  are  involved:  one,  that  polytheism  was  necessarily 
the  primitive  type  of  religion ; the  other,  that  moral  evil  as  distin- 
guished from  physical  evil  consisted  in  the  conflict  of  human  wills. 
Accordingly,  primitive  man  attributed  power  to  his  gods,  but  not 
ethical  attributes. 

The  next  stage  above  and  after  the  primitive  is,  according  to  Wright, 
the  natural  life.  When  man  found  his  religious  faith  turning  out  to  be 
fallacious,  that  is,  not  succeeding  in  leading  him  to  the  expected  grati- 
fication, then  he  turned  to  the  observed  sequences  in  nature  and  sought 
by  control  of  what  we  call  natural  forces  to  attain  that  which  he  could 
not  attain  by  worship  of  his  gods.  But  faith  still  remained  the  cause 
of  all  human  progress  in  this  natural  man.  Its  postulate  was  that 
“events  occur  in  fixed  sequences  which  when  followed  out  enable  man 
to  provide  for  his  own  future  comfort  and  safety.”  Put  the  emphasis 
on  “his  own”  and  “future.”  But  here  man  inevitably  uses  social  or- 
ganization to  attain  his  ends,  and  social  organization  is  rooted  in 
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compact.  The  moral  evil  is  violation  of  such  compacts,  or  in- 
justice. Nor  are  the  gods  done  away.  Rather  they  become  more 
stable  in  their  purposes  and  less  limited  to  particular  objects 
in  their  powers ; and  these  gods  are  yet  to  be  appealed  to  in  matters 
beyond  man’s  ability  to  attain  through  natural  means.  Now 
man  conceives  his  gods  as  social,  as  faithful  to  compacts,  as  just.  Faith 
in  deities  abides,  because  such  faith  is  still  necessary  to  human  pro- 
gress. 

Wright  calls  the  next  stage  the  supernatural  life.  Here  we  must  not 
misunderstand  what  he  means  by  spiritual.  He  does  not  mean  to  use 
the  epithets  material  and  spiritual  as  not  applicable  to  the  same  sub- 
jects; but  with  him  the  same  subject  may  be  called  material  and 
spiritual.  A spring,  for  instance,  is  material  when  thought  of  as 
situated  in  a definite  place  and  the  effect  of  certain  causes,  but  spiritual 
when  thought  of  as  the  means  of  slaking  human  thirst.  But  to  think 
of  a spring  as  thirst-quenching  is  to  think  of  it  as  a universal,  that  is, 
as  participating  in  a quality  with  other  things.  Spiritual  objects  are 
ends  to  be  attained,  man’s  conceived  good  ends  which  he  has  chosen 
to  believe  desirable  and  attainable.  The  spiritual  system,  then,  is  a 
system  determined  by  rational  volition.  The  real  spiritual  objects  are 
those  objects  which  have  been  realized,  that  is,  have  been  attained  and 
found  to  give  the  satisfaction  expected;  the  ideal  spiritual  objects  are 
objects  not  yet  attained.  Chief  among  these  ideals  is  that  of  a per- 
fected human  society.  But  when  men  assumed  the  ideal  as  already  a 
reality,  as  the  Stoics  and  the  medieval  Christians,  a reality  to  which 
this  or  that  individual  might  come,  but  already  existing,  they  set  aside 
the  natural  world  as  not  so  fully  real  as  this  their  supernatural  world. 

Now  the  postulate  of  faith  in  this  stage  of  social  evolution  is  belief  in 
“the  existence  of  a complete  system  of  ends  in  whose  permanent  reality 
man  can,  through  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  participate.” 

Since  this  postulate  contradicts  the  seeming  facts  of  the  natural 
world  of  experience,  the  Stoic  through  reason  as  over  against  sense 
must  come  to  participate  in  the  ideal  world  of  complete  ends;  and  the 
medieval  Christian,  finding  the  social  world  of  his  experience  so  con- 
tradictory of  the  ideal,  must  through  the  mediatorial  redemption  of 
Christ  escape  out  of  the  natural  into  the  supernatural  world  by  faith 
in  the  divine  grace  as  guaranteeing  this  deliverance.  To  these  spiritual 
supernaturalists  God  is  preeminently  transcendent  and  apart  from  the 
present  and  actual  human  society,  is  holy;  and  the  supreme  virtue  is 
such  a withdrawal  and  sanctity. 

Finally  Dr.  Wright  brings  us  up  to  the  universal  life,  whose  postu- 
late of  faith  is  that  “the  actual  world  contains  potencies  of  adaptation 
and  growth,  of  which  human  intelligence  may  avail  itself  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a universal  spiritual  life.”  That  is,  the  religion  of  modern 
civilization  has  escaped  from  the  exaggeration  of  medieval  Christianity 
upon  grace  and  the  supernatural,  by  discovering  the  unity  of  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural.  There  is  one  Universal  Will,  or  Purpose, 
an  ideal  not  yet  attained,  but  attainable  through  the  cooperation  of 
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God  and  men  in  the  same  faith  and  through  the  same  suffering.  The 
faith  of  the  modern  man  is  that  man  and  God  working  together  can 
attain  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  society.  Hence  benevolence  is  the 
supreme  virtue  in  man  and  in  God. 

He  sums  up  his  discussion  thus : “Thus  we  reach  our  final  concep- 
tion of  human  progress.  We  see  it  as  the  work  of  volition,  the  effort 
of  Universal  Will  to  expand  the  sphere  of  its  activity  by  availing  itself 
of  all  the  opportunities  for  further  expression  offered  by  the  nature 
of  things.  But  actual  conditions  prove  refractory  and  unyielding. 
\’^olition  is  frequentlj'  checked  and  frustrated  in  its  endeavor  to  bring 
them  under  control;  it  is  confronted  by  the  problem  of  natural  evil. 
In  overcoming  these  difficulties  Universal  Volition  gains  great  advan- 
tage by  dividing  itself  into  a vast  number  of  individual  wills.  Each 
of  these  individuals  is  able  to  concentrate  its  effort  upon  the  exploita- 
tion of  that  particular  one  out  of  the  many  possibilities  of  nature  with 
which  it  is  in  a position  most  effectually  to  deal.  The  achievements  of 
individuals  in  the  mastery  of  natural  conditions  are  made  permanent 
possessions  of  the  Universal  Will  through  communication  and  coopera- 
tion. But  the  individuals  frequently  prove  obstinate  and  self-centered. 
They  refuse  to  make  the  results  they  have  gained  means  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  others’  activity;  they  prefer  a transient  independence  of 
action  to  a permanent  participation  in  the  universal  achievement.  The 
verj-  conditions  of  individuation  thus  constitute  another  source  of 
evil;  the  problem  of  moral  evil  is  added  to  that  of  natural.  This 
difficultj’  can  be  met  only  by  imparting  to  individuals  added  personal 
power  from  the  Universal  Source,  in  order  that  the  intrinsic  univer- 
sality belonging  to  all  volition  may  serve  to  counteract  the  exclusive 
tendenc}"  of  individuality.  If  this  effect  is  not  secured,  the  result  of 
making  individuals  more  powerful  will  of  necessity  be  to  make  them 
more  potent  and  mischievous  in  their  independence.  Thus  universal 
progress  is  essentially  a venture ; as  an  enterprise  of  will  its  outcome  is 
uncertain  and  fraught  with  possibilities  of  disaster  and  failure.  But 
much  ground  has  already  been  gained.  Volition  is  constantly  annex- 
ing new  territory  and  thus  enlarging  the  theater  of  its  activity;  it  is 
successfully  liberating  itself  from  hampering  conditions  that  circum- 
scribe its  activity,  thus  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  free  personal  life 
for  which  in  fulness  it  yearns.  We  are  justified  in  hoping,  therefore, 
that  the  will  which  is  striving  in  universal  evolution  will  not  fail  in  its 
endeavor;  that  universal  progress  will  not  come  short  of  its  goal.  We 
have  found  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  the  course  of  progress 
is  not  like  the  passing  of  a torch  onward  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  each  generation  falling  into  oblivion  when  its  task  is  done,  but 
rather  like  a rising  tide,  a tide  of  personal  life  constantly  being  aug- 
mented by  the  contributions  of  individuals  who,  having  had  a share  in 
its  labors,  have  won  a right  to  participate  in  the  satisfaction  of  final 
fulfilment,  of  complete  self-realization.’’ 

To  understand  Wilkes  it  is  necessary  to  note  also  some  other  positive 
statements  of  his,  and  some  of  his  silences. 
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Necessarily  it  is  with  him  a question  whether  Christianity  is  the  final 
religion.  And  his  answer  is  that  so  far  as  our  Christianity  is  pruden- 
tial (the  religion  of  the  natural  life)  or  mystical  (the  religion  of  the 
supernatural  life),  it  must  give  place  to  democracy;  but  so  far  as  our 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  universal  life,  it  will  persist,  prob- 
ably; for  we  cannot  be  certain  whether  even  this  form  of  religion  may 
be  but  a passing  stage  of  human  evolution.  The  religion  of  the  future, 
then,  so  far  as  we  can  forecast,  will  be  social.  “But  this”  (that  ‘the 
life  of  human  personality  in  its  universal  aspect  is  more  permanent, 
more  potent,  more  real  than  the  existence  of  the  private  individual  or 
his  private  interest’)  “cannot  be  proved ; it  must  remain  a matter  of 
faith.  On  the  existence  of  this  faith  democracy  is  altogether  depend- 
ent, but  is  of  itself  powerless  to  produce  it.  Here,  then,  is  the  new  need 
created  by  democracy,  which  religion  can  alone  fulfil — the  need  of  faith 
in  the  superior  reality  of  the  social  community,  the  community  of  per- 
sons united  through  mutual  understanding,  service,  and  sympathy,  over 
that  of  natural  individuality,  with  its  narrow  interests  and  exclusive 
ambitions.  Here,  too,  is  the  function  of  religion  in  a democracy — that 
of  giving  supernatural  sanction  or,  better,  spiritual  reality,  to  those 
social  values  which  have  become  supreme  in  the  course  of  human 
progress.”  Such  a religion  must  teach  “the  immortality  of  the  human 
person  conditioned  by  his  devotion  to  inclusive  social  ends,”  etc.  It 
must  teach  ‘the  existence  of  a spiritual  community’  of  such  persons  after 
their  death.  And  it  must  teach  “The  immanence  and  efficacy  of  God  as 
the  guiding  spirit  of  social  progress,  the  leader  in  the  work  of  human 
betterment,  who  strives  and  suffers  with  us  in  the  cause  of  universal 
evolution.”  Jesus  Christ,  of  course,  is  not  to  Wright  a redeemer  by 
atonement,  but  only  a savior  by  teaching. 

Dr.  Wright  is  silent  on  many  questions  that  he  might  have  an- 
swered in  the  course  of  his  discussion.  He  does  not  say  whether  he 
believes  that  the  Bible  records  are  true,  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead, 
or  that  he  is  now  a living  mediator ; nor  does  Dr.  Wright  say  anjdhing 
concerning  “the  authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures ;”  nor  is  there 
ground  to  infer  from  his  book  that  he  believes  in  their  authority. 

Some  observations  may  here  be  added.  And  first  comes  to  mind  the 
futility  of  endowments  for  the  propagation  of  the  donors’  beliefs.  The 
managers  of  the  Bross  Fund  and  Dr.  Wright  would,  I suppose,  agree 
that  Dr.  Wright’s  book  is  antagonistic  to  beliefs  that  Bross  intended 
his  gift  to  promote.  This  departure  of  trustees  from  the  purpose  of 
donors  is  a frequent  thing  in  our  day,  and  necessarily  must  be  in  all 
times.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  obligation  of  trustees  in  this 
matter,  it  is  a simple  fact  that  the  people  of  the  future  are  going  to 
use  their  inheritances  to  promote  their  own  beliefs.  When  Christians 
come  into  the  possession  of  heathen  temples,  they  will  use  them  in  the 
worship  of  Christ.  Protestants,  when  they  come  into  the  possession 
of  Cathedrals  built  in  the  Dark  Ages  for  Roman  Catholic  purposes,  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  them  for  Protestant  purposes.  The  present  trustees 
of  Harvard  University  are  not  trying  to  promote  the  beliefs  of  the 
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John  Harvard  who  originally  endowed  the  institution ; and  when  the 
trustees  of  Harvard  University  come  themselves  to  believe  false  the 
beliefs  that  present  donors  of  millions  to  Harvard  hold,  the  University 
of  Harvard  will  not  then  promote  these  beliefs.  It  is  futile  for  givers 
to  endeavor  to  direct  the  future  use  of  their  gifts. 

The  philosophy  of  Dr.  Wright  is  open  to  some  objections.  Its  funda- 
mental principle  is  the  postponement  of  certainty.  Ultimate  verifica- 
tion of  any  belief  is  impossible  until  its  ultimate  working  is  observable. 
So  belief  in  this  pragmatism  cannot  be  verified  this  side  of  eternity. 
Not  only  so;  but  if  pragmatism  works  within  the  sphere  of  my  obser- 
vation and  knowledge,  it  may  not  work  in  the  rest  of  the  universe;  and 
I can  never  know  that  pragmatism  is  true  until  my  knowledge  of  its 
working  extends  over  the  whole  universe  and  over  all  duration.  There- 
fore pragmatism  is  the  suicide  of  certainty. 

In  particular,  the  belief  in  “God  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  social  prog- 
ress” may  turn  out  to  be  a mistake,  even  if  it  works  within  the 
limits  of  my  time  and  place ; for  beyond  these  limits  there  may  be 
other  gods  with  other  dispositions,  or  there  may  be  some  universal 
god  or  tendency  whose  policy  it  is  to  dispense  altogether  with  this 
little  god  of  mine  and  his  temporary  undertaking. 

The  underlying  demand  of  this  pragmatism  must  not  be  granted, 
that  a system  of  philosophy  is  condemned  as  unsound  unless  it  explains 
everything.  If  there  is  that  which  is  inexplicable,  then  a true  philosophy 
will  include  the  recognition  of  the  inexplicable.  If  the  universe  and 
God  and  the  course  of  universal  evolution  can  all  be  comprehended  so 
that  there  is  nothing  inexplicable  left,  well ; but  surely  this  feat  is  not 
yet  possible  before  we  have  verified  or  can  verify  this  solvent  of  all 
questions. 

And  even  Dr.  Wright’s  pragmatism  admits  an  inexplicable,  the 
“nature  of  things.”  His  God  does  the  best  that  he  can  in  the  circum- 
stances imposed  upon  him  by  the  nature  of  things.  What  advantage  in 
a comprehensible  God  w'ho  is  himself  controlled  by  Something  inex- 
plicable back  of  him,  the  Nature  of  Things,  over  an  incomprehensible 
God  with  nothing  back  of  him  to  dominate  him? 

Closely  associated  with  Dr.  Wright’s  philosophy  of  pragmatism  is  his 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  w'hich  includes  the  dogmas,  that  no  product 
of  evolution  is  ever  inferior  to  its  source ; that  nothing  arises  except 
by  evolution ; that  polytheism  necessarily  precedes  monotheism ; and 
that  God  himself  is  in  process  of  evolving,  it  being  now  unknowable 
to  him  or  us  what  he  will  turn  out  to  be  in  the  future. 

Look  at  the  first  of  these  dogmas,  that  evolution  is  always  upward.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  offspring  is  not  in  every  instance  superior  to  the 
parents.  Admit  that  natural  selection  and  the  other  factors  of  evolu- 
tion tend  to  eliminate  the  inferior  and  to  secure  the  survival  of  the 
superior,  it  is  certain  that  some  inferiors  do  also  survive.  Deteriora- 
tion is  as  certain  a fact  as  amelioration.  May  not  the  multiplication  of 
inferiors  in  some  cases  create  an  environment  in  which  the  inferior 
type  has  the  advantage,  that  is,  becomes  the  fittest  to  survive?  Or 
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even  if  the  trend  is  upward  now  over  the  whole  field  of  human  obser- 
vation, how  can  we  be  certain  that  there  are  not  other  fields  beyond  the 
field  of  observation  that  have  in  them  deterioration  prevailing  instead  of 
the  upward  movement?  Maybe  the  totality  of  the  universal  evolution 
is  downward  rather  than  upward;  who  can  tell?  We  may  choose  to 
believe  his  dogma  of  progress ; but  belief  does  no.t  make  a dogma  true 
in  any  realm  of  speculation,  pragmatic  assumption  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Take  the  second  dogma,  that  nothing  arises  except  by  evolution. 
Suppose  it  were  true  that  nothing  within  the  field  of  human  observa- 
tion has  arisen  except  by  evolution,  even  if  we  stretch  inference  beyond 
observation,  there  still  remain  immeasurable  areas  before  and  after 
and  beyond  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  in  which  unknown  areas 
evolution  may  never  occur  at  all.  For  pragmatism  must  not  here 
forsake  its  only  process  of  verification  and  adopt  the  to  it  supersti- 
tion of  necessary  primary  beliefs.  The  denial  of  all  creation  as  over 
against  evolution  is  impossible  to  any  system  that  knows  no  adequate 
proof  and  verification  except  observed  results.  On  any  theory  our 
actual  familiarity  with  origin  by  evolution  ought  not  to  prejudice  us 
against  there  being  some  other  mode  of  origin. 

Take  the  third  dogma,  that  polytheism  necessarily  precedes  monothe- 
ism. There  is  no  known  instance  of  monotheism  being  derived  from 
polytheism.  People  who  once  were  polytheists  have  become  monothe- 
ists, and  vice  versa : and  Democrats  have  become  Republicans,  and 
Republicans  Democrats : but  this  mere  succession  does  not  prove  deriv- 
ation. There  is  one  credible  record  of  man’s  original  faith  concerning 
the  divine,  the  opening  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  this  certifies  that 
primitive  belief  to  have  been  monotheism.  But,  of  course.  Dr.  Wright 
rejects  the  credibility  of  this  account,  largely  just  because  it  does  so 
certify,  choosing  to  believe  his  dogma  rather  than  this  account.  It  is 
a fact  that  all  monotheistic  peoples  are  able  to  keep  records,  and  that 
all  peoples  who  cannot  keep  records  are  polytheistic.  If,  then,  any 
people  is  polytheistic,  it  may  not  present  record  of  its  'decline  into 
polytheism,  if  it  be  so  that  it  did  originally  have  a monotheistic  faith. 
Why  determine  such  a question  by  assumptions?  So  far  as  the  pres- 
ent writer  knows,  there  is  not  one  scintilla  of  proof  of  the  existence 
of  any  people  whose  ancestors  were  never  monotheistic : and  mono- 
theism is  as  old  as  any  trustworthy  human  records. 

Look  also  at  the  fourth  dogma,  that  God  is  now  in  process  of  evolu- 
tion, it  being  impossible  for  us  or  him  to  know  into  what  he  will 
evolve.  This  is,  of  course,  but  a dogma,  that  is,  a venture  of  faith, 
and  may  turn  out  in  the  long  run  not  to  be  true,  but  it  is  very  helpful 
thus  to  believe  for  those  who  have  the  will  thus  to  believe.  As  this 
belief  has  never  been  tried  on  any  large  scale,  only  a few  in  our  time 
having,  under  the  lead  of  James  and  Dewey,  come  to  this  belief,  it  is 
yet  a ticklish  venture  on  the  brink  of  the  future ! When  there  has  been 
a succession  of  generations  teaching  this  belief  in  an  evolving  deity  to 
their  children,  and  for  several  generations  whistling  this  faith  to  keep 
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their  courage  up  through  the  long  and  terrible  shiver  of  uncertainty, 
then.it  can  be  seen  whether  this  uncertain  confidence  in  a leader  doing 
the  best  he  can  in  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  his  growth,  but  liable,  so 
far  as  we  know,  to  arrested  development,  can  nourish  eternal  courage. 
Many  of  us  are  ready  to  quit  now,  if  this  is  the  best  sort  of  a God 
we  are  permitted  to  believe  in.  It  may  be  that  we  have  become  cow- 
ardly through  long  certainty  of  assurance  in  the  confidence  of  Jesus  in 
the  Heavenly  Father.  This  certainty  has  led  many  after  Jesus  to  every 
sort  of  self-sacrifice  and  to  death;  and  we  had  thought  it  could  make 
heroes,  as  we  have  seen  them  triumphing  in  the  flames  with  Golgothic 
courage.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  truly  heroic  faith  is  a volitional 
belief  in  a growing  God  who  may  or  may  not  succeed ! The  present 
writer  for  one  does  not  choose  to  take  the  venture  to  which  he  is  thus 
invited.  He  will  stand  fast  on  the  rock  of  fact,  the  resurrection  of  the 
sinless  Christ.  If  that  fact  is  swept  away,  he  will  drown  but  will 
not  float  as  a pragmatic  fish  on  the  foam  of  an  evolving  deity. 

The  psychology  of  Dr.  Wright  is  open  to  objections.  He  exalts  will 
over  cognition  and  judgment  unduly,  making  will  the  sole  cause  of 
human  progress.  Others  have  made  knowledge  the  chief  thing;  and 
others,  judgment  or  belief.  The  truth  is  that  these  three  are  insepar- 
able, aspects  of  one  personal  life.  The  motive  to  this  undue  glorification 
of  will  is  to  open  the  way  to  the  dogma  hidden  in  the  phrase  “the  will 
to  believe.”  Thus  one  gets  a fancied  liberation  from  the  control  of 
evidence  over  belief,  and  the  freedom  of  the  judgment  promised  by 
the  supremacy  of  will  seems,  from  some  angles,  most  alluring. 

Closely  associated  with  this  exaltation  of  will  is  the  weakening  of  the 
meaning  of  faith,  so  that  the  true  nature  of  faith,  or  belief,  is  obscured. 
By  using  faith  as  implying  uncertainty,  as  belief  guided  by  volition 
rather  than  by  evidence,  attention  is  diverted  from  the  nature  of  faith, 
or  belief,  that  there  is  faith  only  in  such  degree  as  the  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty accompanies  it.  Where  there  is  no  certainty  there  is  no  belief  but 
only  doubt;  where  there  is  full  certainty  there  is  belief  and  no  doubt; 
where  there  is  a state  or  attitude  between  these  extremes  there  is  some 
belief  and  some  doubt.  Now  doubt  is  not  belief  but  interrogation.  The 
faith  of  Dr.  Wright  is  not  belief,  but  interrogation.  If  he  had  said  that 
man’s  ability  to  ask  questions,  to  remain  in  doubt  till  he  receives  ade- 
quate evidence  in  answer  to  his  questions,  holding  back  from  full 
belief  till  he  receives  adequate  evidence,  and  yet  making  experi- 
ments in  search  of  answers  to  his  questions,  if  he  had  said  that 
man’s  power  of  interrogation  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  human 
progress,  no  one  could  complain.  But  faith  is  neither  interrogation 
nor  belief  without  evidence.  Nor  is  faith  a venture;  the  believer  is 
not  a gambler. 

But  we  have  not  yet  touched  the  heart  of  this  new  apologetic.  Men 
who  are  unwilling  to  give  up  their  Christ  but  yet  find  themselves 
constrained  by  the  arguments  of  criticism  to  give  up  their  belief  in 
more  or  less  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  Bible,  who  have  been  brought  to 
doubt  or  even  to  disbelieve  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  Gospels,  including 
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the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are  seeking  some  way  to  save  the  essence  of 
Christianity  without  the  facts  that  were  once  supposed  to  base  it. 
Christ  and  what  he  can  do  and  does  do  in  saving  men  is  too  precious 
to  be  let  go  at  the  thrust  of  criticism  overturning  a few  supposed 
facts. 

This  attitude  of  mind  is  not  irrational.  There  are  sorts  of  evidence 
besides  external  historical  evidence.  Men  are  caught  in  our  time  in 
the  strong  grasp  of  criticism  and  unable  honestly  to  shake  loose  its 
hold  who  love  Christ  and  know  him  as  their  Savior.  These  lovers  of 
Christ,  believing  in  him,  not  without  evidence,  but  without  the  ability 
to  present  that  evidence  to  their  satisfaction,  welcome  a theory  which 
would  enable  them  to  keep  their  precious  faith  in  spite  of  the  destruc- 
tive criticism  which  they  cannot  deny.  Others  who  do  not  have  this 
inner  friendship  with  Christ  may  be  willing  to  push  such  philosophies 
to  the  front;  but  certainly  such  philosophies  find  a welcome  in  some 
of  the  most  Christlike  minds  of  our  time.  Those  who  have  put  Christ 
to  the  test  and  found  him  true  have  evidence  for  their  faith,  the  evi- 
dence of  inner  experience ; whether  the  external  evidences  for  past 
facts  be  strong  or  weak. 

But  this  evidence  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  verification  of  a 
scientific  hypothesis.  No  belief  is  necessary  to  the  making  of  an 
experiment  in  physical  science.  If  two  investigators  have  the  same 
hypothesis  to  test,  whether  a given  serum  will  prevent  infantile  paraly- 
sis, it  makes  no  difference  that  one  of  them  believes  that  the  experiment 
will  prove  the  hypothesis  and  the  other  that  it  will  disprove  it,  nor 
would  it  make  any  difference  if  both  had  no  belief  on  the  question.  The 
important  thing  is  that  each  carry  through  the  experiment  and  note  the 
result.  But  if  an  investigator  has  a hypothesis  that  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  (faith,  i.e.,  trust  and  commitment)  will  bring  peace  and  right- 
eousness, but  does  not  himself  have  this  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  only 
the  question  concerning  it,  the  hypothesis,  he  cannot  himself  make  the 
experiment.  The  only  thing  that  such  an  investigator  can  do  scientific- 
ally is  to  observe  what  result  follows  in  a case  of  this  genuine  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Now  men  who  have  themselves  already  accepted  Christ 
and  experienced  in  themselves  his  saving  power  may  afterwards  inspect 
their  own  case  and  scientifically  infer  from  it  in  favor  of  Christianity. 
But  thus  to  infer  from  an  observed  experience  is  not  to  make  an 
experiment. 

Here  now  is  the  error  in  the  new  apologetic : it  is  the  assumption  that 
the  only  sort  of  evidence,  or  rational  ground  of  belief,  is  verified  ex- 
periment. To  this  Dr.  Wright  adds  the  error  of  confounding  the 
interrogation  of  the  experimenter  with  the  faith  of  the  believer.  Thus 
denying  the  possibility  of  religious  beliefs  based  on  adequate  evidence, 
the  Wright  pragmatism  sends  us  to  beliefs  mothered  by  choice. 

But  Christianity  is  a religion  of  facts.  Take  its  central  fact,  the 
resurrection  of  the  sinless  Jesus.  In  this  fact  be  disproved,  if  belief  in 
this  as  a fact  is  rooted  out  of  men’s  minds,  Christianity  must  perish. 
Some  who  have  already  come  to  faith  in  Christ  and  to  an  inner  experi- 
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ence  of  him  may  continue  to  hold  to  this  faith  after  destructive  criti- 
cism has  constrained  them  no  longer  to  assent  to  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection;  but  this  experience  will  become  impossible  in  generations 
that  have  lost  belief  in  the  fact. 

Or  even  if  some  in  spite  of  critical  skepticism  have  vital  faith,  there 
is  a logical  necessity  demanding  belief  in  the  fact  as  a condition  of 
faith  in  the  Person.  There  can  be  no  Christianity  without  Christ; 
and  a Christ  who  has  ceased  to  be  is  no  Christ  at  all. 

Let  us  therefore  face  the  issue  and  emphasize  its  nature,  that  either 
Christianity  is  a delusion  or  the  historj-  given  in  the  Gospels  is  true. 

Let  us  become  the  severest  of  critics,  searching  for  every  possible 
evidence  and  weighing  it  with  the  one  supreme  will  to  believe  just 
according  to  the  evidence,  to  continue  Christians  if  the  Gospels  are 
trustworthy  or  to  give  Christianity  up  as  a delusion  if  the  Gospels  are 
a fiction. 

F.  P.  Ramsay. 

Hopkinton,  Iowa. 

Is  Christianity  Practicable?  Lectures  delivered  in  Japan  bj’  William 
Adams  Browx,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Union  Seminary  Lecturer  on  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Far  East.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1916.  12  mo.  Net  $1.25. 

It  is  always  a difficult  matter  to  attempt  the  interpretation  of  the 
Gospel  to  those  of  an  alien  race  and  creed.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a 
common  basis  of  belief  must  be  overcome.  The  difficulty  of  choosing 
terms  of  expression  that  are  worthy  of  the  subject  but  yet  intelligible 
to  the  hearer  must  be  met.  The  temptation  to  flatter  the  Non-Christian 
and  to  eliminate  from  the  discussion  terms  and  truths  that  might 
displease  him  is  ever  present.  This  task  becomes  ten  fold  harder  when 
the  so-called  Christian  nations  are  at  war.  To  such  a labor  was  Dr. 
Brown  assigned.  He  seeks  to  meet  and  overcome  the  objections  raised 
b}’  the  war  to  Christianitj'  as  a world  religion. 

The  first  chapter  takes  up  the  world  crisis  as  a challenge  and  as  an 
opportunity.  Fairly  and  clearlj'  the  arguments  against  Christianity  as 
a social,  world  transforming  religion  are  stated.  It  is  claimed  by  those 
who  have  lost  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  that  its  ideals  which 
may  work  in  individual  cases  fail  when  applied  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally; that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man 
are  impossible;  that  Redemption  through  Christ  has  not  made  the 
warring  nations  Christlike;  that  the  Church  has  failed  of  its  universal 
mission  and  has  become  in  each  land  an  apologist  for  war  and  a 
defender  of  the  existing  government  and  its  actions. 

If  it  is  argued  that  the  work  of  the  Church  was  never  intended  to  be 
social,  and  that  the  world  must  of  necessitj'  grow  worse,  a remnant 
only  being  saved.  Dr.  Brown  ably  shows  how  unsatisfactory  such  a 
position  must  be.  For  we  know  ourselves  as  more  than  individuals,  as 
members  of  society.  The  Scriptures  expressly  teach  our  responsibility 
for  the  establishment  of  righteousness.  This  appears  in  the  doctrine 
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of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  in  the  messages  of  the  inspired  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Such  teaching  also  as  Dr.  Brown  refers  to  para- 
lyzes the  will  for:  “To  hold  fast  the  Christian  ideal  for  society,  while 
at  the  same  time  denying  that  it  is  capable  of  realization  in  the  present 
world,  seems  to  involve  a fundamental  contradiction  which,  if  clearly 
perceived,  must  paralyze  the  will.  It  gives  us  an  ideal  which  we  can  do 
nothing  to  realize;  and  in  the  midst  of  events  which  are  shaking  the 
world  to  its  foundations,  it  assigns  us  the  position  of  irresponsible 
spectators. 

“The  principles  on  which  we  must  test  the  claim  of  any  social  philoso- 
phy to  offer  a practicable  mode  of  life”  he  states  as  four:  i.  Its  own 

claim.  2.  The  whole  period  of  development  must  be  considered  and 
not  any  cross-section.  3.  The  Religion  must  not  be  identified  with 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  which  imperfectly  expresses  it.  4.  We 
must,  if  we  give  up  this  system,  not  only  face  the  difficulties  in  it  but 
show  that  the  alternatives  involve  no  greater  difficulty.  Judged  from 
such  standards  we  see  that  progress  is  being  made  toward  the  Christian 
Standard. 

In  Chapter  two  we  have  the  Christian  Interpretation  of  History. 
Here  we  test  the  social  practicability  of  Christianity,  by  its  diagnosis 
of  the  existing  situation ; by  the  remedy  it  offers ; by  the  resources 
at  its  command.  The  diagnosis  of  present  conditions  shows  that  true\ 
Christianity  has  never  been  tried  as  a social  principle.  We  see  that  ' 
sin  causes  all  wars.  We  see  that  God  is  working  out  His  purpose, 
which  He  has  revealed  to  us  can  only  be  realized  by  struggle  long 
continued.  God  is  seen  in  history  at  work  for  a moral  purpose,  a social 
purpose,  a spiritual  purpose.  The  present  war  with  its  sufferings  is 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  Scripture  as  the  vindication  of  God’s  moral 
government.  The  innocent  suffering  with  and  for  the  guilty  show 
God’s  social  purpose  in  redeeming  the  whole  human  family  and  show 
his  method  to  be  by  vicarious  suffering.  God’s  religious  purpose  is 
seen  in  His  suffering  on  the  Cross  and  His  being  now  involved  with 
us  in  our  deepest  tragedy:  “It  is  the  supreme  pledge  that  the  outcome 
will  be  good.” 

Under  the  Christian  Programme  for  Humanity,  which  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  III,  the  remedy  is  given  in  “a  change  of  Spirit.”  We  need 
a new  mental  attitude.  The  kingdom  of  God  must  be  set  up  as  a uni- 
versal and  spiritual  union.  The  means  to  be  used  are  common  ideals.. 
This  Christian  ideal  is  challenged  by  materialism  and  nationalism.  We 
have  tried  the  materialistic  solution — the  result  speaks  for  itself.  Na- 
tionalism may  also  be  fundamentally  selfish  and  anti-Christian.  The 
training  men  thus  in  ideals  has  been  done  by  the  proponents  of  na- 
tionalism— how  much  more  should  it  be  developed  by  Christians ! 

The  Duty  for  Tomorrow  (Chapter  IV)  is  to  begin  by  converting  the 
individual.  We  must  carry  on  work  in  evangelistic  and  missionary 
campaigns  long  continued  and  well  organized.  Then  humanity  must  be 
mobilized.  “The  consequences  of  individualism  is  war.”  Christian 
Ethics  must  be  recognized  as  all  inclusive  and  as  implying  organized 
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effort  for  the  establishment  not  of  charity  but  of  justice.  These  princi- 
ples must  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  all  political  questions.  This 
will  not  be  easj-.  Repentance  must  come  before  improvement  is  possible. 
(Here  the  argument  of  the  Pacifist  is  stated  and  admirably  contro- 
verted). Finally  the  moral  equivalent  of  war  is  found  in  the  great 
adventure  of  Missions. 

The  concluding  chapter  deals  with  the  duty  of  the  Church.  She 
should  become  the  representative  and  the  spokesman  of  the  spiritual 
unity  of  mankind.  This  she  can  do  “(l)  by  reminding  us  of  the  degree 
of  unity  we  have  already  attained;  (2)  by  furnishing  a training  school 
for  common  action  in  the  service  of  mankind;  (3)  by  fostering  the 
attitude  of  expectant  faith  without  which  great  undertakings  are  im- 
possible.” M'ith  a discussion  of  this  work  of  the  Church  the  book 
closes. 

As  we  turn  to  consider  the  work  as  a whole  we  rejoice  in  its  strong 
faith.  We  welcome  the  outline  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  labor 
unceasingly  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  everywhere 
in  all  spheres  of  life.  We  also  can  heartily  commend  the  absence  of 
extreme  theoretical  positions  and  the  very'  many  truths  which  are  so 
clearly  and  so  admirably  expressed.  The  book  will  do  much  good.  It 
should  be  read  especially  and  deep!}'  pondered  by  those  narrow  Chris- 
tians whose  whole  message  is  intensely  individualistic  and  who  limit  the 
preaching  of  the  “Good  News”  to  a Salvation  shared  by  a very'  small 
and  diminishing  remnant  and  never  realized  until  some  dreamed  of 
Millenium. 

But  certain  objections  must  be  made  to  Dr.  Brown’s  thesis.  The 
contribution  which  the  Church  must  make  is  not  the  discussion  of  unity 
nor  the  raising  of  ideals  of  brotherhood.  T/ie  contribution  of  the 
Church  is  the  proclamation  of  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  which  makes  the  partial  realization  of  His  ideals  possible  even 
now.  Our  duty  is  to  preach  the  old  message  of  repentance  and  trans- 
formation in  the  individual.  We  must  first  bring  the  individual  into 
right  relations  with  God  and  then  into  active  effort  for  right  relations 
with  his  fellows.  Dr.  Brovcn,  no  doubt,  heartily  believes  this.  Our 
objection  is  to  his  point  of  emphasis.  Also  what  the  world  needs 
is  not  an  ideal,  however  holy,  but  a Saviour  changing  the  inmost  hearts 
of  m.en.  On  page  212  we  read.  “We  must  believe,  however  hard  at 
the  time  it  may  be  to  do  so,  that  in  its  heart  of  hearts  each  people  of 
mankind  wants  to  do  what  is  right  when  it  sees  what  right  is,  and  that 
in  each  the  forces  of  good-will  will  in  the  end  prove  stronger  than  the 
forces  of  evil.”  Xow  this  is  not  true  either  in  the  light  of  Scripture  or 
in  the  light  of  personal  or  racial  experience.  Xot  only  have  men 
hardened  their  hearts  so  that  they  will  not  and  cannot  see  the  right, 
but  they  also  rejoice  in  the  evil.  The  massacres  of  the  Jews  in  Russia, 
Lessaner’s  Hymn  of  Hate,  the  rejoicing  in  the  schools  of  Germany 
over  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania,  the  premeditated  and  officially 
commanded  frightfulness  in  Belgium  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Armenians  all  proclaim  this.  Man  worship  can  never  save  the  world. 
The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  and  wicked. 
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In  the  light  of  this  we  must  also  judge  the  appeals  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Sin  causes  division.  Sin 
sends  brother  to  murder  brother.  Sin  fills  the  heart  with  distrust  and 
hatred.  Therefore  brotherhood  will  never  become  actual  until  sin  is 
conquered.  The  Church  will  do  its  great  work  for  brotherhood  by 
proclaiming  a Saviour  from  Sin.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  has  been 
so  proclaimed  as  to  hide  the  other  manifestations  of  God’s  nature. 
God  is  primarily  righteous  and  holy  as  well  as  loving.  What  we  need 
above  all  else  in  this  age  is  the  proclamation  of  the  Righteousness  of 
God  with  its  consequences  of  punishment  of  wickedness  and  forgive- 
ness only  to  the  repentant.  We  need  the  “taking  away”  of  the  sin  of 
the  world  and  not  the  advice  to  “forgive  and  forget.” 

Gordon  M.  Russell. 

Philadelphia. 

Proofs  of  the  Life  Hereafter.  By  J.  Gilchrist  Lawson.  Glad  Tidings 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  author  finds  the  most  conclusive  evidence  ior  the  existence  of 
life  after  death  in  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  and  in  the  witness  of 
God’s  Spirit  within  the  spirit  of  man,  which  spirit  alone  is  capable  of 
perceiving  and  comprehending  spiritual  truths.  Both  Science  and 
Philosophy  contain  many  interesting  data  and  facts  which,  while  they 
do  not  prove  the  existence  of  a future  life,  do  not  deny  it,  but  admit 
of  its  possibility.  The  most  adverse  position  to  the  theory  of  a “here- 
after” that  either  Science  or  Philosophy  can  maintain  is  that  of  Agnos- 
ticism. Mr.  Lawson  has  not  attempted  a scientific  exposition  of  the 
subject,  but  merely  gives  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  others  whom 
he  considers  as  experts,  and  whose  testimony  cannot  be  disputed.  Al- 
though not  a Spiritualist,  he  firmly  believes  that  there  is  some  founda- 
tion in  fact  for  the  numerous  ‘spiritistic’  phenomena,  experienced  and 
described  by  many  noted  Scientists,  among  whom  are  Sir  Wm.  Crookes, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir  Alfred  Russell  Wallace.  Although  the  treat- 
ment which  the  author  gives  to  this  most  important  and  interesting  sub- 
ject is  brief,  it  is  pregnant  with  facts  which  one  can  not  ignore  or 
overlook. 

Arthur  R.  Chaffee. 

4-sheville  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

A Critical  and  Excgetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
(The  International  Critical  Commentary).  By  James  Hardy 
Ropes,  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  University.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1916.  Pp.  xiii,  319.  $3.00  net. 

In  the  range  of  its  scholarship,  in  its  full  discussion  of  critical  ques- 
tions, and  in  its  clear  and  in  the  main  judicious  comment  on  the  text 
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of  the  Epistle,  Professor  Ropes’  commentary  fulfils  the  high  expecta- 
tions with  which  the  reader  takes  up  a new  volume  of  the  “Interna- 
tional Critical"  series.  More  concise  than  J.  B.  Mayor’s  commentary 
on  James,  to  which  it  frequently  alludes,  it  is  a useful  supplement  to 
that  standard  and  indispensable  work. 

In  his  comments  on  obscure  passages  Professor  Ropes  usually  avoids 
eccentricities  of  interpretation  and  favors  what  may  be  called  common- 
sense  solutions.  A few  examples  will  show  his  exegetical  insight  and 
may  suggest  some  points  at  which  a question-mark  may  be  placed  by 
the  reader.  In  the  address  the  writer  “declares  himself  to  belong  to 
Christ  as  his  worshipper,  and  so  commends  himself  to  readers  who  are 
also  Christians.’’  The  “twelve  tribes  in  the  dispersion’’  is  interpreted 
to  mean  “the  Christian  church  conceived  as  the  true  Israel”  (p.  118), 
“now  dispersed  in  an  alien  world”  (p.  124).  By  a change  of  breathing 
the  feminine  article  is  substituted  for  the  “or”  of  i.  17,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Aleph-B.  text  is  thus  supported.  “Glory”,  in  ii.  i,  is 
genitive  of  characteristic  limiting  the  whole  preceding  phrase,  and  the 
meaning  is  “our  glorious  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  James  knew  and  heartily 
disliked  Paul’s  formula  of  justification  by  faith,  but  he  shows  no  com- 
prehension of  what  Paul  meant,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  had 
not  read  the  latter’s  epistles.  With  Paul,  justification  refers  to  the 
initial  moment  of  the  Christian  life,  while  with  James  it  is  used  of 
God  with  reference  to  the  great  assize  of  the  day  of  judgment  (pp. 
35.  217).  The  “works”  of  Paul  were  those  of  an  old  abandoned  system, 
impotent  to  secure  salvation,  while  by  the  same  term  James  meant  the 
system  of  conduct  springing  from  and  accompanying  a new  life 
(p.  205).  A paraphrase  for  iv.  5,  6 is  “God  makes  rigorous  require- 
ments of  devotion,  but  gives  gracious  help  in  order  that  men  be  able 
to  render  the  undivided  allegiance.”  The  anointing  with  oil  (v.  14) 
had  partly  a remedial  and  partly  a spiritual  purpose.  The  multitude 
of  sins  that  are  covered  (v.  20)  are  those  of  the  converter;  otherwise 
there  would  be  a bad  anticlimax. 

Professor  Ropes  gives  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,  deciding  in  favor  of  the  Helvidian  theory;  but 
this  in  his  judgment  gives  no  clue  to  the  real  authorship  of  the  Epistle 
which  “is  probably  the  pseudonymous  production  of  a Christian  of 
Jewish  origin,  living  in  Palestine  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century 
or  the  first  quarter  of  the  second”  (p.  i).  Two  reasons  are  given  why 
“James  the  Lord’s  brother”  cannot  have  been  the  author.  The  Epistle 
shows  no  trace  of  the  controversy  over  the  Law  and  circumcision 
in  which  we  know  James  to  have  participated.  But  here  the  usual 
dating  of  the  Epistle,  before  the  council  at  Jerusalem  at  which  the 
controversy  came  to  a head,  will  surely  explain  this  fact  as  well  as 
the  assumption  of  pseudonymity  and  later  date.  The  other  reason  is 
the  author’s  contact  with  Hellenism  and  especially  his  familiarity  with 
the  popular  form  of  Greek  moral  address,  the  diatribe.  This  familiarity 
with  Greek  modes  of  public  preaching  and  with  Greek  ideas  and  illus- 
trations was  not  to  have  been  expected  in  a Galilean  peasant  who  gained 
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his  knowledge  of  the  world  through  leadership  of  the  Jerusalem  church. 
“What  is  significant  and  conclusive  is  the  combination  in  these  few 
pages  of  James  of  so  many  of  the  most  striking  features  of  a specific 
literary  type  familiar  in  the  contemporary  Hellenistic  world”  (p.  15). 
The  comparison  of  James  with  the  diatribe  is  in  fact  the  novel  feature 
of  our  author’s  discussion.  The  comparison  is  confessedly  difficult 
because  our  knowledge  of  the  diatribe  has  to  be  “drawn  chiefly  from 
later  representatives  of  the  type”  (p.  ii)  and  in  part  from  Latin 
writers.  In  Seneca  and  Epictetus  the  diatribe  is  said  to  be  at  its  height. 

The  author  of  the  Greek  of  the  Epistle  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  popular  forms  of  address,  but  it  is  hasty  to  conclude  from  super- 
ficial resemblances  that  the  diatribe  with  its  tendency  to  coarseness  and 
bitterness  has  been  his  model.  In  fact  the  characteristics  of  James’ 
style  which  are  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  diatribe  may  be  more 
easily  explained,  and  without  going  so  far  afield,  by  the  pervasive  in- 
fluence of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  dramatic  and  descriptive 
style,  the  direct  and  earnest  hortatory  tone,  the  use  of  paradox,  the 
discussion  of  true  wealth,  the  reversal  of  popular  estimates,  the  use 
of  rhetorical  questions,  the  occasional  harsh  modes  of  address,  and  the 
absence  at  first  sight  of  a firm  logical  structure,  all  of  which  are 
thought  to  show  the  influence  of  the  diatribe,  are  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  which  the  Epistle  both  in 
style  and  substance  is  in  much  closer  relationship.  The  introductory 
formulas  used  by  James  and  said  to  have  “exact  or  substantial  paral- 
lels” in  the  diatribes  are  paralleled  abundantly  and  just  as  closely  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere.  Thus 
two  of  these  formulas  are  found  in  Mt.  xxiv,  4,  “Take  heed  that  no 
man  deceive  you”;  another  two  in  Mk.  viii.  15,  “Take  heed,  beware, 
etc.”;  the  expression  “behold,”  found  six  times  in  James  is  frequent 
in  Matthew  (vii.  4;  x.  16;  xii.  42;  xx.18,  etc.).  The  expression  “What 
does  it  profit?”  finds  a close  parallel  in  Mt.  xvi.  24,  while  the  brusque 
address  of  “Come  now  ye  rich,”  of  James  v.  i,  suggests  most  strongly 
Lk.  vi.  24;  and  the  imperative  “see”  is  found  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
in  Matthew  four  times  in  the  plural  and  once  in  the  singular  (Mt.  viii. 
4;  ix.  30,  etc.).  Whatever  knowledge  James  may  have  had  of  the 
diatribes  (compare,  for  Paul,  R.  Bultmann,  Der  Stil  der  Paulinischen 
Predigt  und  die  kynisch-stoische  Diatribe,  1910),  the  controlling  in- 
fluence upon  his  thought  and  its  expression  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
to  which  his  epistle  presents  more  and  closer  parallels  than  any  other 
epistle  in  the  New  Testament. 

While  Professor  Ropes  places  the  Epistle  late — from  75  to  125  A.D. — 
he  makes  two  admissions  which  might  support  a different  conclusion. 
He  admits,  positively,  that  it  reflects  primitive  Christian  thought,  and, 
negatively,  that  it  show's  no  influence  of  later  theological  tendencies. 
The  writer  was  “nearer  to  the  men  who  collected  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
than  to  the  authors  of  the  Gospels”  (p.  39).  His  ideas  are  Jewish, 
and  “his  distinctively  Christian  thinking  primitive  though  unmistakable” 
(p.  48).  The  Epistle  shows,  whene^'er  written,  how  little  development 
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had  taken  place  in  the  circle  of  the  writer,  and  its  significance  lies  in 
its  revelation  of  still  earlier  Christianity  (p.  52).  On  the  other  hand, 
negatively,  the  author  “represents  an  admirable  type  of  Christianity, 
but  one  of  extraordinary  intellectual  isolation”  (p.  49).  He  is  not 
influenced  by  Paulinism,  although  he  knows  Paul’s  formula  (pp.  35,  3 
205) ; he  has  no  indications  of  gnostic  tendencies  or  of  a polemic 
against  them  (p.  36) ; he  shows  no  trace  of  Ebionitism  (p.  49)  ; he 
shows  no  interest  in  the  death  of  Christ  (p.  39).  In  fine,  “James 
exhibits  not  one  distinctively  marked  individual  theological  tendency 
which  would  set  him  in  positive  relation  to  any  of  the  strong  influences 
either  of  the  apostolic  or  post-apostolic  age”  (p.  37). 

But  why  is  this  independence,  this  intellectual  isolation,  and  this 
remarkable  reflection  in  a much  later  age  of  primitive  Christianity  to  be 
found  in  a Palestinian  Jew  imbued  to  some  extent  with  Greek  culture? 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Professor  Ropes’  candor  and  discernment  to  have 
pointed  out  so  clearly  these  features  of  the  Epistle,  but  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  solution  of  this. problem  and  of  many  others  presented  by 
the  Epistle  lies  close  at  hand — in  the  admission  of  an  early  date  and  of 
Jacobean  authorship.  The  admitted  isolation  of  the  writer  from  later 
streams  of  influence,  his  reflection  of  primitive  Christian  thought,  th& 
absence  of  Pauline  influence,  the  similarities  between  the  Epistle  and 
the  supposed  early  collection  of  Jesus’  sayings,  the  use  of  Jewish  terms 
such  as  synagogue  and  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  the  use  of  the  terms  twelve 
tribes  and  diaspora,  not  easy  to  understand  in  a Christian  writer  of 
Palestine  after  the  religious  and  social  tie  between  Jew  and  Jewish 
Christian  had  been  broken  (and  scarcely  to  be  taken  in  a symbolic 
sense  when  used  by  a plain  straightforward  writer  such  as  James),  the 
absence  of  allusion  to  the  Gentile  vices  of  idolatry  and  immorality  if 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  the  whole  church  and  at  a time  when 
Gentiles  preponderated,  the  absence  of  allusion  to  the  circumcision  and 
legal  controversy,  the  impressive  tone  of  authority  implying  not  only 
moral  superiority  but  ecclesiastical  leadership — all  these  phenomena  are 
hard  to  explain  on  the  assumption  that  the  Epistle  was  written  about 
the  snd  of  the  century  by  an  unknown  Palestinian  Christian ; but  all 
find  their  easy  and  natural  explanation  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
written  at  an  early  date  and  by  James  the  Lord’s  brother.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  command  of  a Greek  style  such  as  the  Epistle  shows 
could  not  be  acquired  by  one  in  the  circumstances  of  James;  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  the  literary  ethics  of  the  time,  it  remains  very 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  an  epistle  whose  pervading  char- 
acteristic was  “the  hatred  of  sham  of  every  kind”  (p.  3)  would  delib- 
erately publish  his  production  as  the  work  of  another. 

In  view  of  recent  discussion,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  whether 
the  Epistle  was  written  by  James  or  merely  reflects  primitive  Christian 
thought  in  Palestine,  as  Professor  Ropes  holds,  it  negatives  the  view 
proposed  by  Bousset  and  Bdlig  that  the  title  “Lord’’  was  first  apf)lied  to 
Jesus  by  Gentile  Christians.  In  either  case  it  is  true  that  “the  writer 
describes  himself  (i.  1)  as  a ‘worshipper  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’;  the 
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faith  which  he  shares  with  his  readers  is  ‘in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of 
glory’  (ii.  1).  As  with  Paul,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  when  ‘the  Lord’ 
refers  to  God  and  when  to  Christ,  but  the  writer  bids  his  readers  con- 
tinue in  the  hope  of  ‘the  coming  of  the  Lord,’  evidently  meaning  Christ 
(v.  7-8).  That  he  also  means  'Christ  by  ‘the  Lawgiver  and  Judge’  (iv. 
12),  and  ‘the  Judge’  (v.  9)  is  perhaps  not  likely,  but  the  fair  name 
which  they  bear  and  which  is  blasphemed  by  the  rich  who  oppress  them 
(ii.  7)  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Christ,  and  it  is  probably  in  his  name  (v. 
14)  that  the  elders  anoint  with  oil.  Jesus,  then,  is  the  Messiah  and  is 
Lord;  he  abides  in  divine  glory,  and  will  come  to  judge  men  and  save 
those  who  love  God”  (pp.  31,  32). 

Wm.  H.\llock  Johnson. 

Lmcoln  University,  Pa. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

If  Ye  Fulfil  the  Royal  Law.  By  A.  H.  W.  ('Canada).  Author  of  “■H'fe 
Restoreth  My  Soul,”  “Which  Temple  Ye  Are”,  &c.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons.  1916.  Pp.  xlii.  293.  $1.50  net. 

The  book  is  marked  by  singular  confusion  of  thought,  and  has  little 
to  add  to  our  understanding  of  the  great  themes  with  which  it  is 
concerned.  It  presents  indeed  a curious,  blending  of  Scripture  teaching, 
crude  speculation,  and  vagrant  fancy.  A few  illustrations  may  suffice 
to  show  the  character  of  the  whole. 

The  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality  is  repeatedly  affirmed;  and  it 
is  intimated  that  our  conception  of  the  destiny  of  the  wicked  is  drawn 
from  a wrong  rendering  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  25  :46.  “All 
the  references  to  punishment  for  sin  are  of  two  kinds ; the  one  direct 
and  definite,  viz.,  ‘the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die’ , the  other  figura- 
tive, as  that  of  being  restrained  from  running  in  a particular  race,  and 
as  illustrated  in  the  well-known  passage,  ‘and  these  shall  go  away  into 
eternal  punishment,’  which  last  two  words  are  well-known  to  be  not 
precisely  translated;  in  which  slight  imperfection  rests  our  hereditary 
conception  of  the  home  prepared  for  all  those  who  do  not  perhaps 
think  as  we  do,  or  who  sin  in  some  other  way.  But  this  too  shall  pass 
away  with  other  unkind  conceptions.  Sin  is  everywhere  promised  pun- 
ishment, and  unless  repented  of,  it  is  also  promised  death.  Punishment 
and  ultimate  death  is  certainly  the  destiny  of  disobedient  cities  and 
souls.  But  eternally  continued  torture  for  city  or  soul  is  not  taught 
without  mistranslation  or  wresting  of  the  Scriptures  and  misreading 
the  Hand  of  Destiny”  (p.  235).  “It  is  the  Royal  Law  which  designs 
that  the  created  thing  or  soul  which  sinneth  against  its  legitimate  office 
in  the  universal  order  dies,  ceases  to  be,  becomes  waste  material  to  be 
used  again ; for  what  purpose  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  only  knows” 
(p.  198).  How  the  soul  ceases  to  be  and  yet  is  used  again  is  not  made 
clear,  even  though  we  read  of  the  “Soulless  debris,  from  which  God 
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will  re-use  us  in  some  way”  (p.  164).  Another  puzzling  passage  is 
found  on  p.  xxix  of  the  Introduction.  “Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
deeply  seated  doctrinal  doubt  in  the  Christian  mind  than  that  concern- 
ing the  fixity  of  our  individual  eternal  destiny.  We  agree  that  both 
theological  parties  can  quote  Scripture  which  seems  to  give  support 
to  each  particular  theory.  Then  are  both  views  true?  If  not,  which 
is  false?  If  either  is  found  to  be  false,  then  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.”  Certainly  the  New  Testament 
has  fallen  upon  evil  days  if  it  must  espouse  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy or  cease  to  be  worthy  of  our  trust. 

The  difference  between  Freewill  and  Foreordination,  we  are  told, 
“is  but  the  difference  between  the  general  call  to  salvation  and  the 
special  call  to  special  service”  (p.  xxxii).  In  this  summary  manner  the 
question  is  put  to  rest  that  has  exercised  the  minds  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers  of  the  Church  in  every  age. 

The  distinction  between  physical  and  moral  evil  is  disregarded,  and 
God  is  made  the  author  of  sin.  “God  said,  ‘I  create  evil’  He  did  not 
say,  I unwillingly  permit  evil”  (p.  164).  Thus  we  are  led  to  the  Emer- 
sonian view  of  sin.  “I  think  some  one  has,  perhaps  wisely,  said  that 
evil,  or  most  of  that  which  to  us  seems  to  be  evil,  is  only  good  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  making.  I think  we  had  better  concede  this  to  be 
true;  for  it  agrees  with  the  Creator’s  word  at  our  creation”  (p.  xiii). 

What  purposes  are  served  by  sin  in  the  divine  administration?  Two 
are  suggested,  (a)  Man  is  allowed,  or  even  required,  to  sin  here  that 
he  may  be  immune  hereafter.  “Many  operations  of  great  skill  are 
performed  by  wise  men  today  on  the  human  body,  but  one  which  has 
a distinct  message  to  us  regarding  our  designed  period  of  sinning,  is 
that  of  inoculation.  It  really  seems  as  if  that  very  natural  operation 
in  our  bodies  against  the  worst  forms  of  many  diseases  is  the  counter- 
part of  our  period  of  tendency  toward  sinning,  in  order  that  our.  souls 
shall  in  this  period  run  a term  of  the  destructive  disease  which  shall 
save  us  through  eternity  from  ever  again  falling  into  its  death-produc- 
ing grasp.  We  all  and  every  one  of  us  are  thus  inoculated  by  sin,  and 
sin  runs  a certain  course  in  us”  (p.  163). 

(b)  There  is  a class  of  the  obedient  angels  who  may  “become  weary 
of  the  monotony  of,  shall  we  call  it,  automatic  obedience?”  They 
“may  be  at  times  dissatisfied  with  their  life  of  enforced  obedience  and 
may  also  desire  a more  spectacular  worship  of  God  rather  than  the 
simpler  form  of  service  toward  those  who  need  their  ministry.  Some 
suggest  that  these  two  points  may  have  been  illustrated  in  us  to  show, 
not  only  ourselves  for  reference  in  after  experience,  but  also  to  show 
to  these  slightly  disaffected  but  forcibly  obedient  angels  that  too  much 
liberty  of  will  leads  souls  into  licence  too  often  to  be  really  advisable ; 
that  if  we  are  controlled  to  obedience,  we,  in  time,  grow  to  have 
ideals  equal  to  the  law;  and  that  this  is  ultimately  the  most  satisfactory 
course  for  the  individual  soul  as  well  as  for  the  whole”  (p.  170).  This 
conception  of  the  host  of  heaven,  and  this  picture  of  man  led  into  sin 
to  serve  as  a warning  to  the  angels,  are  surely  grotesque  enough. 
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On  p.  174  we  find  the  enigmatic  utterance  that  “In  the  symbolic 
language  of  the  Scriptures  the  term  Woman  seems  to  be  the  actual 
body  of  the  Church  as  it  exists  in  its  members  as  a whole,  while  the 
term  Man  seems  always  to  signify  the  thought-seed  which  produced  the 
profession  of  the  individuals  that  go  to  make  up  the  body,  or  the 
'Woman.” 

Again  we  are  told  that  “Christ  Jesus  taught  no  doctrines  other  than 
love  and  obedience  to  the  Father,  and  love  toward  each  other’  (p.  16). 
If  that  be  true,  he  did  not  preach  the  gospel  of  redemption  to  sinful 
men,  nor  present  himself  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin. 

The  author  is  no  more  convincing  when  he  essays  the  role  of  a 
prophet.  We  read  again  of  the  six  periods  of  a thousand  years  each 
that  comprise  the  history  of  mankind  down  to  the  day  when  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  shall  be  established.  This  calculation  is  based  of  course 
upon  the  discredited  chronology  of  Usher,  which  is  said  to  be  “the 
generally  accepted  one”  (p.  281)  The  Normans  and  Saxons  may  be  re- 
garded as  descendants  of  Israel  (283).  The  sixth  period  will  end  of 
course  with  the  year  2000,  so  that  we  are  drawing  near  the  Last  Days. 
The  time  of  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  has  been  definitely  fixed,  but 
it  may  be  hastened  by  our  obedience,  so  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
time  rests  ultimately  upon  us  (p.  xxvii.  275). 

We  read  with  surprise  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (pp.  44,  no)  ; that  the  Jews  slew  John  the  Baptist 
(p.  102)  ; that  Lot’s  wife  was  turned  into  stone  (p.  152,  203) ; that  Jesus 
“seldom  spoke  of  his  own  Personality”  (p.  143). 

It  is  a pleasure  to  speak  one  good  word  for  a book  which  we  have 
found  in  general  to  be  so  barren : there  is  constant  insistence  upon  the 
necessity  of  holiness  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Gospel  of  John.  By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Phila- 
delphia. The  Westminster  Press.  Cloth,  16  mo.,  pp.  178,  price  60 
cents  net. 

The  guiding  principle  in  these  expository  studies  has  been  to  trace, 
through  the  successive  scenes  of  the  Gospel,  the  definite  purpose  of  its 
author,  and  to  note  the  witness  he  has  borne  to  the  divine  Person  of 
our  Lord,  to  the  development  of  faith  and  unbelief,  and  especially  to 
the  life  in  which  faith  issues.  It  is  one  of  many  approaches  to  this 
inspired  masterpiece,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  bring  us  near  to  the  heart 
of  its  message.  Limitations  of  space  made  it  necessary  to  exclude  all 
illustrations  and  quotations  from  related  literature,  and  to  depend,  for 
sustained  interest,  upon  the  fascination  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  truths  it  presents. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 
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“The  Kingdom  in  History  and  Prophecy.”  By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer, 
New  York.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Cloth.  i2mo.  pp.  159,  price 
75c  net. 

Any  discussion  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  “The  Kingdom”  is  beset 
with  difficulties  and  as  certain  to  call  forth  adverse  criticism  because  of 
the  divergent  views  held  by  Christians  who  otherwise  may  agree  upon 
the  great  themes  of  revelation.  The  present  study  repeats  the  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture  which  during  the  last  few  decades  have  been  cur- 
rent among  Premillennialists,  but  it  contains  prominent  features  which 
are  not  held  by  many  who  agree  with  the  author  on  the  main  points 
relative  to  the  personal  return  of  Christ  and  the  establishment  of  his 
millennial  reign.  The  writer  identifies  “the  kingdom,”  promised  to  the 
Son  of  David  and  predicted  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  with  the 
“ICingdom  of  Heaven”  offered  by  Christ,  rejected  by  Israel  and  post- 
poned until  the  time  of  the  second  advent.  This  main  thesis  most  Pre- 
millennialists will  accept,  and  will  admit  the  contention  of  the  writer 
that  the  “Messianic  Kingdom”  will  not  appear  in  its  perfected  form 
until  the  Messiah  returns  in  glory.  However,  when  the  writer  at- 
tempts to  describe  the  present  phase  of  the  Kingdom  and  discusses  the 
“Mysteries  of  the  Kingdom”  and  the  “Mystery  of  Iniquity,”  he  becomes 
involved  an  the  confusions  which  characterize  the  writings  of  many 
popular  interpreters  of  prophecy  but  which  are  not  necessary  features 
of  the  Premillennial  view.  “The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom”  by  an  in- 
teresting juggling  of  words  are  made  to  describe  “The  Kingdom  in  a 
Mystery”  or  the  present  “Mystery  form  of  the  Kingdom,”  which  the 
writer  further  attempts  to  distinguish  from  “The  Kingdom  of  God.” 
“The  Mystery  of  Iniquity”  now  working  is  affirmed  to  end  in  a great 
tribulation  from  which  the  Church  is  rescued  by  a “secret  rapture.”  To 
assure  the  latter  position,  the  writer  affirms,  with  many  Plymouth 
Brethern,  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Matthew  XXV  and  the  whole  of 
Revelation  IV  to  XIX  refer  only  to  Israel  and  have  no  application  to 
the  Christian  Church ; so  that  even  the  prediction : “This  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a witness  unto  all 
nations  and  then  shall  the  end  come”  (Matthew  XXIV : 14)  does  not 
refer  to  Christian  missions  or  Christian  testimony,  but  to  the  teaching 
of  144,000  Jews,  who  will  carry  on  their  work  after  the  secret  coming 
of  Christ,  and  after  the  Church  has  been  taken  from  the  earth.  These 
positions  are  not  necessarily  vital  to  the  argument  of  the  author,  but 
they  are  among  the  statements  in  his  brief  discussion  which  will  be 
rejected  by  many  students  of  prophecy  who  agree  with  his  general  belief 
in  a personal  return  of  Christ  and  the  establishment  in  glory  of  His 
perfected  kingdom. 

Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Bible  Reading  and  Religious  Training  in  the  Hotne.  A Practical  Plan 
Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Religious  Education  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work.  Paper, 
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8vo,  pp.  8,  price  three  cents.  Bible  Reading  and  Religious  Training 
in  the  Home,  by  Robert  Wells  Veach,  D.D.,  pp.  48,  lamo.,  price 
fifteen  cents.  A Book  of  Family  Worship,  by  L.  F.  Benson,  D.D., 
Cheesman  a.  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  Frank  Lukens, 
THE  Rev.  Harold  McA.  Robinson,  the  Rev.  John  T.  Faris,  D.D., 
Cloth,  i6mo.  pp.  1 12,  price  50  cents  net. 

The  disappearance  of  the  family  altar  and  the  lack  of  definite  re- 
ligious training  in  our  Christian  homes  have  been  just  causes  for 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  present  condition 
and  future  growth  of  our  Church.  To  meet  this  alarming  situation, 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work, 
through  its  Department  of  Religious  Education,  has  issued  the  three 
publications  mentioned  above.  The  first  suggests  a plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  daily  religious  training  in  our  homes,  and  the  second  forms 
a manual  for  individual  and  family  use,  outlining  Bible  readings,  and 
suggesting  how  family  worship  may  be  conducted,  how  Sunday  in  the 
home  can  be  made  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  what  books  may  be  spe- 
cially helpful  for  the  religious  training  of  the  young. 

The  book  of  family  worship,  prepared  by  the  special  committee,  con- 
tains a Psalm  and  a Scripture  lesson  for  the  morning  and  evening  of 
every  day  in  the  year,  a morning  and  evening  prayer  for  every  day  in 
the  month,  and  also  prayers  for  special  times  and  occasions.  All  of 
these  books  will  be  of  the  very  greatest  service  to  pastors  and  to  the 
heads  of  families. 

The  Board  has  also  prepared  a certificate  to  be  presented  to  all  who 
desire  to  join  the  “Presbyterian  Home  Circle”  the  object  of  which  is  to 
promote  daily  Bible  reading,  family  worship  and  religion  training  in 
the  home. 

Ch.arles  R.  Erdman. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Church’s  Children.  By  Edgar  Whitaker  Work.  Philadelphia, 
The  Westminster  Press.  Boards,  i2mo.  pp.  52,  price  25  cents. 

This  manual  is  specially  intended  for  the  parents  of  baptized  children. 

Its  brief  chapters  deal  with  the  significance  of  baptism,  the  obliga- 
tions of  parents,  religion  in  the  home,  children  and  the  Bible,  and 
children  and  the  church.  It  also  contains  a baptismal  certificate.  As 
far  as  possible  a copy  of  this  book  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  parent  who  presents  a child  for  baptism. 

Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Princeton. 

“The  Boy  Scout  Movement  Applied  by  the  Church."  By  Korman  E. 
Richardson,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.B.,  and  Ormond  E.  Loomis.  New  York. 
Charles  C.  Scribner’s  Sons.  Cloth.  i2mo.  pp.  445,  price  $1.50  net. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  makes  this  book 
of  present  interest  and  value.  While  the  movement  is  non-secular,  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  distinctly  religious  and  that  over  eighty  percent 
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of  all  its  activities  are  related  to  local  churches.  Many  persons  imagine 
from  the  name  of  the  organization  and  from  the  uniforms  of  the 
scouts  that  it  is  a military  movement.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a “peace 
scouting”  for  the  development  of  character  and  patriotism,  and  it  is 
available  as  a program  for  all  leaders  in  Church  work  for  boys.  After 
outlining  the  history  of  the  movement  and  its  principal  aims,  the  volume 
contains  a discussion  of  the  methods  employed  to  offer  proper  recrea- 
tion, to  develop  leadership,  to  enforce  discipline,  to  train  in  self 
government  and  to  give  vocational  guidance.  These  and  similar  topics 
afford  opportunit}'  for  discussions  which  are  of  deep  significance  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  the  vital  problems  of  the  training  of  boys  and  of 
their  relation  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Ch.arles  R.  Erdman. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Return  to  Faith.  By  William  North  Rice,  Professor  of  Geology, 

Wesleyan  University.  The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York.  1916.  pp. 

154-  7S  cents. 

The  address  that  furnished  the  title  of  the  volume  is  based  upon  the 
work  of  Romanes’  “Thoughts  on  Religion”;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  way  in  which  he  lost  his  faith  and  found  it  again  by  a 
man  of  kindred  spirit  and  pursuits.  The  themes  treated  by  the  other 
addresses  are : The  Alternative,  Christianity  or  Agnosticism ; The  One 
Saving  Name;  The  Vision  of  God;  The  Influence  of  Science  in  The- 
ology. It  is  gratifying  to  find  such  earnest  and  intelligent  interest  in 
theological  and  religious  questions  on  the  part  of  a man  eminent  for 
scientific  attainments.  He  bears  impressive  witness  to  the  reality  and 
power  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture.  He  denies,  indeed,  the  iner- 
rancy of  the  Scripture;  holds  that  “the  narratives  of  the  Bible  contain 
numerous  contradictions”;  that  both  the  history  and  the  chronology 
are  at  fault;  that  “there  is  not  only  bad  history  and  bad  science,  but 
bad  ethics  and  bad  theology  in  the  Bible.  The  ethics  of  the  book  of 
Esther  is  not  that  of  the  Sermon  on  the  ‘Mount,  and  the  war-God  of 
Joshua  is  not  the  God  whose  face  of  fatherly  love  we  behold  in  the 
revelation  of  Jesus”  (pp.  126-128).  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  contra- 
diction between  the  Old  Testament  revelation  of  God  and  the  revela- 
tion in  his  Son,  which  is  often  alleged,  never  appeared  to  trouble  Jesus 
himself.  Indeed,  he  seems  entirely  unconscious  of  it,  and  recognized  in 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  his  Father.  Even  the  New  Testament  is 
not  thoroughly  trustworthy.  It  contains  “not  one  theology  but  the 
germs  of  several  theologies ; and  we  find  ourselves  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  theology  of  the  first  century  was  no  more  infallible 
than  the  theology  of  the  fifth  or  the  sixteenth  or  the  twentieth  century.” 
The  words  of  Jesus  are  differently  reported  by  the  different  Gospels; 
and  as  he  “probably  spoke  in  Aramaic,  and  our  earliest  record  of  his 
words  is  in  Greek,  that  record  is  at  best  founded  on  the  tra.islation  of  a 
memory.  W'e  find  no  ipsissima  verba  of  which  we  can  predicate  iner- 
rancy” (p.  129). 
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This  is  sweeping  enough,  and  we  wonder  what  is  left.  But  we  are 
gratified  to  find,  even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  follow  the  logic  by 
which  the  conclusion  is  reached,  that  the  Scripture  is  after  all  essentially 
trustworthy,  at  least  the  Gospels,  which  are  “the  heart  of  the  Bible.” 
“Christianity  to  us  is  no  longer  the  religion  of  the  Bible  but  the  religion 
of  Christ,”  and  the  Gospels  furnish  us  if  not  an  inerrant  record,  “yet 
a record  whose  essential  historic  unity  we  can  trust”  (p.  130J.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  was  the  work  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  (p.  36).  The 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  a historic  fact  (p.  38).  The  portrait  of  Jesus 
given  in  the  Gospels  “is  virtually  a contemporary  portrait”  (p.  106).* 
The  Apostles’  Creed  is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  the  creed  of  a mater- 
ialistic science  (p.  60). 

Dr.  Rice  cherishes  the  hope  that  “if  we  get  to  heaven  ourselves,  we 
shall,  doubtless,  find  there  many  who  on  earth  never  heard  of  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Such  men  as  Socrates,  Zoroaster,  and  Buddha,  as  truly  as 
the  saints  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  world,  we  may  expect  to 
find  among  our  companions”  (p.  71).  The  same  view  was  held  by  so 
strong  a Calvinist  as  Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd : “That  all  the  adult  heathen 
are  lost,  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  Westminster  Stand- 
ards” (Art.  in  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Jan.  1890,  p.  21). 

Jesus  is  exalted  as  the  Savior  of  men,  as  the  perfect  example.  “What- 
ever else  we  may  do  or  fail  to  do,  let  us  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus” 
(p.  90).  The  great  essential  truths  of  Scripture  teaching  are  mentioned. 
“Few  of  us  today  believe  in  all  the  clauses  of  the  so-called  Apostles’ 
Creed  in  the  exact  sense  that  the  words  bore  when  first  written.  But 
most  of  us  love  to  repeat  the  formula  in  which  for  fifteen  centuries 
Christians  of  every  land  and  every  name  have  declared  their  faith  in  a 
Heavenly  Father,  a crucified  and  risen  Savior,  a sanctifying  Spirit,  a 
fellowship  of  saints  militant  and  saints  triumphant,  and  a life  eternal.” 
(p.  150)  Our  review  may  well  close  with  this  note  of  faith. 

J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Princeton. 

Paul  the  Apostle.  By  John  W.  Ligon.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1916. 
pp.  240.  $i  net. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  those  who  would  follow  the  story  of 
the  great  apostle  and  trace  the  growth  of  the  early  church.  The 
scholarship  is  adequate,  the  style  is  lucid  and  pleasing.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  author  to  prepare  a volume  which  would  meet  the 
wants  of  busy  men.  The  great  biographies  are  too  long  for  the  purposes 
and  the  shorter  sketches  are  often  bare  outlines.  There  is  need  of  a 
work  of  this  kind,  and  Mr.  Ligon  has  made  excellent  provision  for  it. 

Upon  many  points,  of  course,  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion, 
as  upon  the  question  how  far  Saul  was  affected  by  the  death  of 
Stephen.  There  is  no  Scripture  warrant  for  saying  that  “Saul  could 
hardly  have  been  what  he  was  if  he  had  not  witnessed  the  death  agonies 
of  the  first  martyr”  (p.  56).  Judged  by  his  letters  Paul  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  effect  of  Stephen’s  death  upon  his  character 
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which  is  discovered  by  man}-  writers.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Paul  was  a member  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The  phrase  “cast  my  vote” 
(Acts  26:10)  may  mean  simply  “consented”  (Acts  22:20).  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  Saul  took  the  name  of  Paul  from  the  Roman 
proconsul  (p.  84).  Xor  does  the  narrative  or  the  word  of  Paul  himself 
lead  us  to  believe  that  his  ministry  in  Athens  was  a failure  because  he 
turned  aside  from'the  gospel  to  philosophic  discussion.  There  too  he 
preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection. 

There  are  certain  obvious  mistakes.  It  is  said  that  the  synagogue  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  ip.  43),  but  there  should  be  at 
least  a reference  to  Ps.  74:8.  The  Hebreiv  of  Acts  26:14  was  not  a 
dead  language,  but  the  familiar  speech  of  the  time.  It  was  not  the 
resurrection  that  the  Greeks  regarded  as  foolishness  (ICor.  1:23), 
but  the  cross  (p.  144).  Gallio  and  Seneca  are  said  to  have  committed 
suicide  (p.  152)  ; but  the  fate  of  Gallio  is  uncertain,  and  it  should  be 
stated  that  Seneca  was  forced  to  take  his  own  life.  On  p.  207  Drusilla 
is  spoken  of  as  the  oldest  child  of  Herod  Agrippa,  while  on  p.  215  she 
is  called  the  younger  sister  of  Bernice.  We  read  Chalsis  twice  on  p. 
215,  and  Ptolemias  occurs  twice  (pp.  187,  188). 

Other  instances  of  a similar  nature  might  be  adduced,  but  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  close  with  a word  of  commendation.  The  book  is  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  and  should  fill  a use- 
ful place  in  the  abundant  literature  that  has  grown  up  about  the  book 
of  the  Acts. 

J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Princeton. 

Contrasts  in  the  Character  of  Christ.  By  Frank  E.  Wilson,  B.D. 

Rector  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Wilmette,  111.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

1916.  pp.  184.  Si  net. 

The  contrasts  presented  are  His  Power  and  His  Meekness,  His 
Severity  and  His  Sympathy,  His  Courage  and  His  Gentleness,  His 
Confidence  and  His  Dependence,  His  Energy  and  His  Repose,  His 
Simplicit}-  and  His  Keenness,  His  Resoluteness  and  His  Patience,  His 
Cheerfulness  and  His  Sorrow. 

The  thought  of  depicting  the  character  of  Christ  by  the  contrasts 
which  it  presents  is  well  worked  out.  The  truth  is  clearly  presented 
in  an  attractive  style;  and  it  is  shown  that  amid  all  the  changes  that 
the  centuries  have  brought  “Jesus  Christ  is  still  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion.” The  chapter  on  Energy  and  Repose  has  in  it  lessons  of  peculiar 
value  for  our  time  of  nervous  strain  and  excitement. 

J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Princeton. 

The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Jewish  Prophets.  By  William  Bennett 

Bizzell.  Boston.  Sherman,  French  and  Co.  1916.  Pp.  237.  8vo. 

$I_25. 

This  book  deals  with  a subject  that  is  of  timdy  interest.  It  is  a step 
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in  the  right  direction  in  that  it  would  raise  the  messages  of  the  prophets 
from  vagueness  and  obscurity,  and  would  present  them  as  living  mes- 
sages to  the  hearts  of  men  for  practical  purposes. 

While,  to  the  writer,  “the  prophets  were  not  consciously  sociolo- 
gists,” yet,  “more  and  more  the  prophets  are  being  quoted  as  authori- 
ties on  social  questions.  The  social  principles  proclaimed  by  them  are 
finding  new  application  to  present  social  conditions.”  For  this  reason, 
there  is  no  purpose  to  present  a comprehensive  analysis  of  the  prophetic 
literature  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  rather  to  “preempt  the  prophetic 
literature  of  its  social  content.” 

Beginning  with  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  prophetic 
office,  the  discussion  continues  with  the  Prophets  Before  the  Exile,  the 
Prophets  of  the  Exile,  the  Prophets  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  Proph- 
ets of  the  Legalistic  Period.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  included,  not  as 
prophets  but  because  of  the  importance  of  their  social  reforms,  while 
Daniel  is  altogether  omitted  from  mention  or  discussion.  In  questions 
of  date  and  the  succession  of  the  prophets,  the  authority  of  Cornill, 
Sanders  and  Kent,  and  George  Adam  Smith  is  followed.  There  is  a 
short  discussion  of  each  prophet,  of  the  authorship  of  each  prophecy, 
of  the  historical  background,  and  of  the  social  message.  Since  the 
book  is  intended  for  individual  students  and  Bible  classes,  there  are 
added  topics  for  report  and  investigation,  and  a selection  of  books  for 
collateral  reading. 

Although  the  book  is  a popular  treatise,  yet,  for  such  an  important 
subject,  the  work  is  too  limited  and  incomplete.  There  is  a large  sym- 
pathy for  the  theme,  but  a proper  balance  between  the  various  phases 
of  the  discussion  is  not  maintained.  We  agree  with  the  author  that  an 
understanding  of  the  times  to  which  the  prophecy  is  directed,  is  an 
essential  to  discover  the  social  element  of  each  prophet;  but  the  his- 
torical background,  as  presented,  is  frequently  too  general  and  short 
for  the  proper  conception  of  the  social  message.  In  other  instances, 
more  attention  is  given  to  subsidiary  and  critical  matters  than  we 
should  deem  wise,  while  the  social  element  of  the  prophecy  is  confined 
to  a sentence  or  a short  paragraph.  Only  eight  pages  are  devoted  to 
Moses,  and  his  social  teaching  is  presented  in  the  words,  “Moses  con- 
tributed much  of  the  ethical  and  social  element  to  this  religion  and  gave 
new  applications  of  their  religion  to  social  adjustments.”  Six  pages  are 
given  to  Nahum,  with  the  conclusion,  “We  cannot  say  that  Nahum  had 
any  distinct  social  message  at  all,  except  as  such  a message  is  implied 
in  his  description  of  the  wars  that  were  to  come  upon  Nineveh  on 
account  of  its  wickedness.” 

We  miss,  in  this  book,  the  grand  conception  of  the  authority  of  the 
prophet  in  his  capacity  as  a spokesman  for  God,  who  speaks  the  words 
God  has  placed  in  his  mouth,  and  who  speaks  unto  all  that  God  com- 
mands. “They  were”  as  writes  W.  S.  Bruce,  “essentially  the  spiritual 
men  of  the  day,  the  men  who  saw  the  deeper  meaning  of  God’s  law, 
and  brought  it  into  living  touch  with  the  circumstances  of  the  nation.” 
This  study,  however,  seems  to  represent  their  statements  as  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  subjective  considerations,  rather  than  commands  given  by  God. 
Referring  to  David’s  plan  to  build  a temple,  the  writer  says,  “before 
David  had  time  to  begin  the  actual  work,  Nathan  reconsidered  and  ad- 
vised David  to  postpone  the  project  indefinitely.  It  seems  that  the 
prophet’s  reconsideration  was  based  on  the  belief  that  David  was  not 
quite  the  right  person  to  build  a temple  for  the  Lord  because  he  had 
been  a man  of  war.’’  Elsewhere,  the  expression  is  used,  “and  Jeremiah 
makes  Jehovah  say.”  The  message  for  a lost  and  sinning  world  will 
have  enhanced  value,  even  as  a social  message,  when  it  is  an  utterance 
of  God  Himself ; Biblical  sociologj-,  by  its  nature,  must  be  a message 
of  authoritj'  from  God. 

The  presence  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  a canon  for  the  obedience  of  Is- 
rael is  not  given  sufficient  statement.  Although  Ahab  offered  a reason- 
able price  to  Naboth  for  his  vineyard,  Naboth  felt  he  could  not  part 
with  it  “for  sentimental  reasons,  it  being  his  ancestral  estate,”  whereas 
Naboth  really  said,  “The  Lord  forbid  it  me.”  God’s  condemnation  of 
Ahab  for  the  death  of  Naboth  becomes  an  enigma,  when  it  resolves  it- 
self into  a zeal  for  mere  sentiment  crushed  by  an  unjust  execution. 

Knowledge  of  the  times  in  which  the  prophets  labored  is  not  a suf- 
ficient means  for  the  proper  understanding  of  even  the  sociai  aspects  of 
the  prophets,  apart  from  matters  of  a doctrinal  import.  Prophecy  is  a 
development  from  previous  principles;  it  denotes  a growth  into  richer 
and  larger  results  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  results  of  the 
science  of  Biblical  Theology,  as  it  exhibits  this  development,  cannot 
be  ignored  if  a proper  meaning  of  any  teaching  of  the  prophets  would 
be  possessed.  Not  the  state 'of  the  times  alone  called  the  prophets 
with  their  social  messages,  but  the  purpose  of  God  to  create  within 
men  clean  hearts,  and  to  renew  within  them  right  spirts,  produced 
their  passion  for  righteousness  in  Israel. 

The  frequent  reference  to  George  Adams  Smith  should  be  changed  to 
George  Adam  Smith. 

Henry  R.^nkin. 

Keller,  Ga. 

Deeper  Experiences  of  Famous  Christians.  Gleaned  from  their  Biogra- 
phies, Autobiographies  and  Writings.  By  J.  Gilchrist  L.ywson, 
Evangelist,  Special  Correspondent  of  Leading  Religious  Papers, 
Author  of  “Best  Methods  of  Bible  Marking,”  of  “Ten  Great  Bible 
Readings  on  The  Holy  Spirit,”  etc.,  etc.,  8vo,  pp.  383.  Glad  Tid- 
ings Publishing  Company,  602  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
1911. 

“The  great  object  of  this  book  is  to  describe,  in  their  own  words  so 
far  as  possible,  the  deepest  spiritual  experiences  of  the  most  famous 
Christians  of  all  ages  and  climes.  The  author  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  for  years  in  the  greatest  libraries  of  Europe  and  America,  search- 
ing the  whole  range  of  Christian  literature  to  glean  from  it  the  most 
spiritual  and  helpful  Christian  experiences.  He  believes  that  this  book 
contains  the  very  cream  of  the  Christian  literature  of  all  ages,  and 
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trusts  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  leading  many  into  ‘the  fulness  of  the 
blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.’  ” 

With  this  plan  and  hope,  Mr.  Lawson  has  given  us  a readable,  an 
interesting,  an  instructive,  and  in  many  respects  a very  inspiring  book. 
It  is,  however,  not  always  easy  to  see  on  what  principle  he  determines 
who  are  “the  most  famous  Christians” ; but  Armenians  are  evidently 
most  in  favor  with  him,  and  of  them  those  who  hold  to  a special 
“filling  with  the  Spirit”  which  differs  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  in 
regeneration  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 

William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Princeton. 

Famous  Reformers  of  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  A 
Mission  Study  Manual  on  the  Reformation.  By  Rev.  Prof.  James 
I.  Good,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Reformed  Church  History  in 
Central  Theological  Seminary.  [Dayton,  Ohio.]  Philadelphia; 
The  Heidelberg  Press.  1916.  Pages  XIII.  160. 

In  this  booklet  there  appears  something  novel  in  modern  mission 
study : a series  of  sketches  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  as  missionaries, 
the  Reformation  accented  as  a great  missionary  movement  whose  lead- 
ers were  as  truly  mi<isionaries  as  those  who  to-day  labor  in  Latin 
America  (pp.  IX. -X.,  i,  21,  50,  79,  126).  The  account  is  admirably 
written  for  the  class  of  readers  which  it  has  in  mind.  The  cloth 
edition  is  neatly  bound  in  black  and  old  gold,  the  colors  of  Zwingli, 
the  patron-saint  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  At  proper  points 
in  the  narrative,  it  is  interspersed  with  nine  illustrations,  and  at  its 
close  each  of  the  eight  chapters  is  carefully  reviewed  by  test-questions. 

Typographical  mistakes  abound.  Thus:  period  and  interrogation- 
mark  should  be  reversed  on  page  IX.,  lines  17  and  19;  a comma  (or  the 
conjunction  “that”)  after  “was”  (p.  8,  line  S from  the  bottom)  ; supply 
“e”  in  “the”  (p.  ii,  line  ii  from  bottom,  and  p.  72,  line  7) ; Te  Deum 
is  not  spaced  (p.’ 92,  line  8 von  unten).  Whole  pages  (129-144)  are 
badly  set.  It  would  also  be  an  improvement  if  the  few  footnotes  were 
in  smaller  type,  so  as  to  make  them  more  conspicuously  distinguishable 
from  the  body  of  the  page. 

A few  grammatical  slips  occur,  as  e.g.,  “Where  did  he  go  to?”  (pp. 
60,  81,  139)  ; plural  verb  with  singular  subject  (p.  94,  line  8),  while 
the  law  against  the  split  infinitive  is  violated  with  real  up-to-date  un- 
concern (p.  3,  line  7;  p.  6,  line  2;  p.  42,  line  29;  p.  53,  line  i;  p.  118, 
line  ii).  To  say  that  Farel  “was  bursting  to  tell  the  Gospel”  in  Basel 
(p.  51),  is  a bit  of  indecorous  vernacular.  Is  it  not  preferable  to  spell 
the  name  of  the  Swiss  city  in  the  German  way:  “Einsiedeln”  instead  of 
“Einsedeln”?  (pp.  6,  7,  28,  35,  38).  And  should  it  not  be  “Weissen- 
burg,”  instead  of  “Weissenberg”  (p.  102)? 

These  literary  defects  are  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  beautiful 
portraits  of  the  Reformers,  easily  recalling  Beza’s  memorable  leones, 
and  always  maintaining,  as  Dr.  Loetscher  notes  in  the  “Foreword,”  a 
proper  balance.  Luther  is  called  the  representative  of  the  conservative. 
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Zwingli  that  of  the  progressive  Reformation  (p.  17).  Zwingli’s  aban- 
donment of  the  memorial  view  of  the  Eucharist  is  sufficiently  empha- 
sized (pp.  17,  28,  47).  The  stories  are  enlivened  by  a pronounced 
traditional,  anecdotal  feature  (pp.  10,  12,  24,  43-44,  51,  54,  72,  113,  145, 
157)-  Numerous  evidences  are  discernible  of  the  author's  method  of 
writing  historj'  by  travel  (pp.  27,  36,  49,  54,  89,  145).  There  is  enough 
wealth  of  condensed  historical  material  in  this  booklet  to  warrant  an 
index.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Dr.  Good  will  be  able  to  give  us  the 
future  chapters  in  his  interesting  story  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 

Langhorne,  Penua. 

“The  English  Hymn,  Its  Development  and  Use  in  IVorship."  By  Louis 

F.  Benson,  D.D.,  New  York,  George  H.  Doran  CompanJ^  Cloth. 

8vo.,  pp.  624,  price  $3.50  net. 

Dr.  Benson  has  placed  the  entire  Christian  Church  under  obligation 
to  him  by  the  preparation  of  this  scholarly  and  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  history  and  development  of  English  hymnody.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  only  service  of  the  kind  which  the  author  has  rendered  to  the 
Church.  He  has  for  j-ears  been  engaged  in  the  sphere  of  hymnology, 
in  which  he  is  justly  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  of  living  authorities. 
He  has  been  associated  in  the  preparation  of  various  hymnals  which 
have  been  published  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  origin  of  this  admirable  volume  can  be 
traced  to  the  invitation  extended  to  the  author  by  the  faculty  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures,  on  the 
L.  P.  Stone  Foundation,  upon  some  subject  connected  with  hjminologj’. 
In  accepting  this  invitation.  Dr.  Benson  reviewed  the  beginnings  of 
congregational  singing  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  traced  the  origins, 
development  and  decline  of  the  practice  of  singing  metrical  psalm  ver- 
sions which  became  the  characteristic  feature  o^  worship  in  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation.  These  lectures  were  deli\  ered  under  the  title  “The 
Psalmody  of  the  Reformed  Churches.'’  Somtime  later  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  Dr.  Benson  by  the  Seminary  faculty  for  a second 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  hymnody.  In  fulfilling  the  engage- 
ment for  the  latter  lectures,  the  history  of  congregational  singing  was 
resumed  at  the  point  where  the  former  course  had  left  it,  and  was 
continued  by  a review  of  the  hymn  singing  period  in  the  Churches  which 
employed  the  English  tongue.  The  title  of  this  second  course  of  lec- 
tures was  “The  Hymnody  of  the  English-Speaking  Churches.  Subse- 
quent to  their  delivery,  these  lectures  were  reconstructed  and  re- 
written, and  printed  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review  in  the  years 
1910,  1912,  1913  and  1914.  After  a careful  revision  in  the  patient 
effort  for  absolute  accuracy,  these  lectures  were  expanded  into  the 
form  in  which  they  are  presented  in  this  volume  on  the  English  Hymn. 
The  author  suggests  that  the  methods  of  the  literary  historian,  if  not 
misapplied  to  hymnody,  are  at  least  inadequate.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
take  up  the  writers  of  hymns  chronologically  and  to  group  them  in 
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periods  and  to  treat  their  lives  consecutively.  A hymn  belongs  to  the 
things  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  found  in  the  sphere  of  religious  experience 
and  communion  with  God.  It  is  “liturgical  verse.”  Its  deep  significance 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  included  in  the  hymnal  which  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  as  the  authorized  vehicle  for  their  common 
praise.  The  whole  body  of  hymns  that  have  been  so  included  constitutes 
“the  Hymnody  of  the  English-Speaking  Churches.”  In  almost  these 
words,  Dr.  Benson  states  his  point  of  view,  in  the  preface  to  his  volume. 
He  regards  hymnody  as  the  later  phase  of  Protestant  church  song.  In 
his  exhaustive  discussion  he  shows  “how  far  the  hymn  was  from  the 
mind  of  churches  given  over  to  the  custom  of  psalm  singing  and  how, 
as  that  mind  was  turning  toward  hymns,  they  began  to  shape  them- 
selves out  of  devotional  poetry  and  metrical  psalms ; how  one  strong 
will  took 'control  of  the  situation,  fixing  the  definite  type  of  English 
hymn  and  engineered  a movement  to  introduce  it  into  public  worship.” 
The  discussion  follows  the  fortunes  of  this  movement  and  “the  develop- 
ment of  hymn  itself,  as,  with  succeeding  generations,  fresh  minds  came 
to  deal  with  it,  and  new  religious  and  literary  forces  and  influences 
successively  played  upon  it.”  The  special  concern  is  “to  follow  down 
the  main  stream  of  hymnody  and  of  hymn  singing  from  its  springs  to 
its  present  fullness.”  For  such  a difficult  and  intricate  and  exhausting 
task.  Dr.  Benson  is  peculiarly  well  prepared.  During  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  been  carefully  collecting  the  hymnbooks  in  actual  use 
in  the  different  churches,  the  actions  of  the  church  courts  of  the  va- 
rious denominations,  and  the  lives  and  works  of  hymn  writers.  He  has 
dealt  with  all  his  sources  at  first  hand.  Among  the  most  interesting 
and  important  chapters  of  this  volume  are  those  relative  to  the  work 
of  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  renovation  of  psalmody  and  his  incomparable 
influence  upon  hymn-writing  and  hymn-singing,  and  that  which  deals 
with  evangelical  hymnody  in  America,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
hymnody  of  the  Oxford  Revival.  The  entire  volume  constitutes  what 
is  unquestionably  the  best  review  of  hymnology  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  book  is  published  in  an  attractive  form,  and  its  use  as  a 
book  of  reference  made  the  more  valuable  by  a comprehensive  index 
of  some  thirty-four  closely  printed  pages.  It  is  a volume  of  present  and 
abiding  value. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Ch.mu.es  R.  Erdman. 

“Alleluia.”  A hymnal  for  use  in  schools,  in  the  home,  in  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Societies,  and  in  devotional  meetings.  Philadelphia.  The 
Westminster  Press,  cloth,  pp.  346,  single  copies  40c  postpaid.  $30.00 
a hundred,  carriage  extra. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high  praise  of  the  newest 
among  the  hymnals  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
The  immediate  and  wide  publicity  which  the  book  has  attained  is  the 
best  testimony  to  its  worth.  The  committee  by  which  it  was  prepared 
had  in  mind  first  of  all  the  needs  of  the  Sunday  School,  but  soon  en- 
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larged  the  scope  of  their  labors  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of 
secular  schools  and  academies.  Finally  they  considered  the  demands  of 
Young  People’s  Societies,  of  social  meetings  and  of  family  worship. 
As  a result  they  have  published  305  hymns  and  tunes  suited  to  all  varie- 
ties of  taste  and  to  religious  services  of  all  possible  types.  A collection 
of  Orders  of  Service  as  well  as  Responsive  Readings  form  an  attractive 
addition.  The  collection  includes  the  historic  hymns  of  the  Church 
which  every  child  should  know,  and  also  those  of  recent  types  and 
less  formal  character.  The  hymns  are  all  classified  for  the  various 
seasons  of  the  Church  year  and  under  special  subjects,  including 
the  great  themes  of  the  Bible  and  the  important  experiences  of 
the  Christian  life.  The  workmanship  is  of  the  very  highest  order.  By 
an  interesting  device  each  book  opens  absolutely  flat.  The  cloth 
binding  is  substantial  and  attractive  in  color  and  stamp.  The  print 
is  good  and  the  notes  clear  and  distinct.  It  is  a book  which  should 
be  commended  to  all  Sunday  Schools  and  Young  People’s  Societies. 
It  will  prove  also  to  be  of  great  service  in  devotional  meetings  and  in 
the  home. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Ch.\rles  R.  Erdm.\x. 

“Behold  The  Morning.”  By  C.  F.  Wimberly,  B..\.,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Cloth,  i6mo.  pp.  224,  price  $1.00  net. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Premillennial  coming  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
theme  of  this  volume,  contains  much  precious  truth  and  has  been  held 
by  such  reverent  and  profound  scholars  as  Dean  Alford,  Anberlin, 
Godet,  Delitzch,  Meyer,  Tregelles,  van  Osterzee  and  many  others;  it 
is  therefore  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  its  modern  popular  exponents 
bring  the  doctrine  into  disrepute  b}'  vagaries  and  extravagances  which 
are  by  no  means  essential  to  the  Premillennial  view,  and  which  are  not 
supported  by  a careful  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Into  many  of  these 
fallacies  the  author  of  “Behold  The  Morning”  has  fallen.  For  these 
fallacies  he  is  not  personally  responsible,  for  he  has  faithfully  repro- 
duced statements  which  have  been  so  frequently  repeated  during  the 
past  generation  that  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  represent  the 
Premillennial  school  of  prophetic  interpretation.  However,  to  believe 
that  “the  chariots”  of  Nahum  11:3  refer  to  automobiles,  or  that  the 
words  of  Daniel,  “Many  shall  run  to  and  fro”  depict  modern  tourists, 
is  rather  too  much  to  ask  of  any  thoughtful  Bible  student.  Such  fan- 
tastic interpretations  of  Scripture  are  as  little  related  to  any  true  view 
of  prophecy  as  is  the  teaching  that  we  are  “now  in  the  apostasy” 
predicted  b)'  Paul,  and  that  the  end  of  the  age  “is  near,”  and  that  there 
is  soon  to  be  an  “invisible  coming”  of  Christ,  and  then  after  a long 
inter%al  a visible  coming”  to  introduce  the  age  of  righteousness  and 
peace.  From  these  positions  many  Premillennialists  will  wholly  dis- 
sent. Nevertheless,  the  author  does  produce  many  facts  and  quotes  a 
mass  of  Scripture  sufficient  to  cause  serious  consideration  by  all  who,  in 
these  daj's  of  darkness  and  mysterj-,  are  turning  again  to  prophecy  as 
to  “a  light  shining  in  a dark  place.”  While  many  of  the  chapters  in  the 
book  need  not  be  regarded  as  essenrial  to  the  Premillennial  view. 
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there  are  two  points  vital  to  that  system  which  the  author  makes  clear. 
The  first  is  that  this  world  is  yet  to  see  an  age  of  universal  peace  and 
righteousness,  and  second,  that  this  age  will  be  introduced  by  the  per- 
sonal appearing  of  Christ. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Chables  R.  Erdman. 

Applied  Religion  for  Every  Man.  By  Nolan  Rice  Best,  Editor  of 
“The  Continent.”  New  York.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Cloth, 
pp.  188,  price  $1.00  net. 

This  little  volume  places  in  more  permanent  form  a number  of  se- 
lected editorials  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the  first  page 
of  “The  Continent.”  They  are  phrased  in  a clear  and  trenchant  style, 
and  deal  with  practical  problems  of  the  corporate  church  and  also  of 
its  individual  members.  The  book  contains  thirty-one  of  these  edi- 
torials. Their  general  character  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
titles:  “Must  I join  the  Church?”  “Doing  and  Spurring  Others  to  Do,” 
“The  Church  that  Can  Afford  to  Lose,”  ‘‘The  Double  Secret  of  Jesus,” 
“The  Will  for  God’s  Will,”  “Playing  in  the  Second  Team,”  “Superna- 
tural Religion  or  None,”  “Inconsistent  Church-Members,”  “The  Super- 
lative Heroes.” 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Juniors:  How  to  Teach  and  Train  Them.  By  Maud  Junkin 

Baldwin,  Superintendent  Elementary  Division,  Pennsylvania  State 
Sabbath  School  Association.  Philadelphia.  The  Westminster  Press. 
Boards.  i6mo.,  pp.  109.  Price  45  cents  net. 

In  this  comprehensive  little  volume  an  expert  in  Sabbath  School 
work  has  given  practical  instruction  for  all  who  are  concerned  in 
teaching  scholars  of  the  Junior  Department,  i.e.,  those  whose,  ages  are 
between  nine  and  twelve  years.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the 
following:  “The  Junior  Girl  and  Boy,”  “Standard  for  a Junior  De- 

partment,” “Organization,”  “Equipment,”  “The  Junior  Program,” 
“Lessons,”  “Temperance  Education,”  “Missionary  Education,”  “Rec- 
reation,” “The  Junior  Department  and  the  Home,”  “The  Monthly 
Workers’  Meeting.” 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

After  College,  What?  by  Robert  W.  Bolwell.  New  York,  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  Cloth,  i6mo.  pp.  127.  Price  75  cents  net. 

This  brief  novelette  embodies  a salutary  warning  tc  those  “students” 
who  never  allow  college  work  to  interfere  with  college  life,  and  who 
are  so  continualy  engaged  in  “college  activities"  that  they  have  no  time 
for  the  college  course. 

Prineeton,  N.  J.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

A Campaign  of  Personal  Evangelization.  By  Perry  V.  Jenness,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  Twenty-third  Avenue  Denver,  Colorado.  Paper, 
i2mo.,  pp.  23,  price  five  cents. 

This  little  booklet  contains  a description  of  a campaign  of  personal 
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evangelization,  explaining  how  it  started,  the  plan  of  its  organization, 
its  development  and  its  results.  The  narrative  cannot  fail  to  be 
stimulating  to  pastors.  To  the  booklet  there  is  appended  a series  of 
blanks  suggesting  enlistment  cards,  Bible  school  cards,  and  Bible 
school  “confession  cards.”  It  may  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  those 
who  are  leading  similar  campaigns,  and  will  stimulate  the  supremely 
important  form  of  Christian  service  to  which  it  refers. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdmax. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

'‘Recovered  Yesterdays  in  Literature.”  By  Bishop  W.  A.  Quavxe. 

The  Abingdon  Press. 

Bishop  Quayle  is  one  of  our  prolific  writers,  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
biography,  sermons,  romantic  narrative  and  general  literature.  It  is  in 
the  sphere  of  lighter  literary  criticism  that  he  has  done,  as  in  the 
present  volume,  his  fiiost  acceptable  v/ork  as  a writer.  It  is  not  Bishop 
Quayle’s  purpose  to  write  for  specialists  or  in  the  line  of  technical 
literature,  but  rather  for  the  general  reader,  for  the  lover  oi  wholesome 
books,  and  in  order  to  deepen  and  enrich  a literary  taste  already 
formed. 

In  the  nine  chapters  he  offers,  on  such  topics  as,  “Shakespeare's 
Men,”  “The  Literature  of  Nature”  and  “The  Literature  of  Devotion,” 
he  takes  his  reader  in  an  interesting  way  over  the  wide  field  of  letters 
from  Plato  to  Tennyson,  dropping  as  he  passes  suggestive  hints  on 
men  and  books.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  book  should  be  read,  for 
recreative  purposes  and  genuine  literary  information.  The  method  is 
flexible  and  informal  and  the  style  facile,  figurative  and  entertaining. 
Though  the  vocabulary  is  at  times  too  ample  and  the  thought  too  often 
repeated  in  varied  forms,  the  book  as  a whole  may  be  safely  com- 
mended to  the  general  English  reader. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  T.  \V.  Hunt. 
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Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Obcrlin,  January;  Melvin  G.  Kyle,  The  Bible  in 
the  Light  of  Archaeological  Discoveries;  Albert  H.  Currier,  Robert 
Leighton,  Apostolic  Anglican  Prelate  of  Scotland ; Charles  W.  Super, 
Has  the  World  Entered  a Moral  Interregnum?;  Herbert  W.  Magoun, 

A Lacuna  in  Scholarship;  Harold  M.  Wiener,  Historical  Observations 
on  Some  Chapters  of  Genesis ; E.  S.  Buchanan,  Codex  Huntington- 
ianus:  its  Importance  in  Establishing  the  Original  Western  Text  of  the 
Gospels. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January:  H.  F.  Hamilton,  The 
Problem  of  the  Commonwealth ; A.  S.  Walpole,  Hymns  of  St.  Am- 
brose; E.  Gordon  Selwyn,  The  Church  and  Unity;  M.  W.  T.  Conr.an, 
The  National  Mission — a Suggestion;  Arthur  C.  He.adlam,  What  is 
Catholicism?;  H.  Grierson,  Jean  Barois,  the  France  of  Yesteryear; 
The  Archbishop’s  Committee  on  Church  and  State;  The  War:  A New 
Crisis. 

Constructive  Quarterly,  New  York,  March:  W.  P.  DuBose,  The 

Church;  Archbishop  of  Melbourne,  Church  Union;  Mgr.  Batiffol, 
Augustine’s  View  of  Unity;  Alfred  E.  Garvie,  The  Three  Universali- 
ties; Nicholas  N.  Glubokovsky,  Orthodox  Russia  and  its  Orthodox 
Priesthood;  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Our  Spiritual  Perils  as  Neutrals; 
W.  L.  Bevan,  Mysticism  of  the  French  Church;  Clement  C.  Webb, 
Permanent  Meaning  of  Propitiation;  H.  Th.  ObbinK’,  Something  about 
the  Study  of  the  Bible;  Francis  E.  Clark,  A Factor  in  World  Fellow- 
ship; E.  Tallmadge  Root,  The  Heresy  that  Hinders;  Moreby  Acklom, 
Samuel  Butler  the  Third. 

East  & West,  London,  January : Bishop  Baynes,  Missions  and 

Labor;  John  Lee,  Social  Reform  in  its  Relation  to  Missionary  Work; 
Bishop  Montgomery,  The  American  Church;  L.  B.  Cholmondeley, 
Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  in  Japan;  H.  B.  Rattenbury,  The  Chinese 
Church,  its  Financial  Problems;  C J.  G.  Saunders,  Training  Indian 
Missionaries ; N.  K.  Bose,  Indian  Social  Problems ; A.  Hough,  Self-Sup- 
port and  Self-control  in  Polynesia ; G.  K.  Allen  Bell,  Richard  Hak- 
luyt; The  Conversion  of  North  Germany. 

Expositor,  London,  January:  B.  W.  Bacon,  Petrine  Supplements  of 
Matthew;  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  The  Star  in  the  East;  Edgar  Rogers, 
Jewish  Coins  and  Messianic  Traditions;  John  A.  Hutton,  “The  New 
‘Constraint  of  Christ’  ’’ ; C.  F.  Russell,  Influence  of  the  Baptist  on  the 
Mind  of  Jesus;  A.  Sloman,  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward;  W.  D. 
Gardiner,  Italian  Origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  William 
Watson,  Human  and  Superhuman  Messians.  The  Same,  February : 
M.  H.  Segal,  Pharisee  and  Sadducee ; D.  Plooij,  Again : The  Work 
of  St.  Luke;  R.  A.  C.  MacMillan,  The  Work  that  Christ  has  Done; 
Robert  W.  Wellington,  Shall  we  Commemorate  our  Dead  by  Visible 
Monuments  ? ; A.  T.  Robertson,  Paul  not  a Sacramentarian ; G.  Mac- 
KiNLAY,  Lucan  Triplications;  M.  A.  Power,  The  Talmud  and  the 
Date  of  the  Crucifixion;  J.  G.  R.adford,  Moral  Value  of  Parabolic 
Teaching. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  January:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition; 
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R.  L.  Marshall,  Attitude  of  the  Historical  Student  toward  Miraculous 
Records;  John  Douglas,  The  Church  after  the  War;  R_\yxer  Wixter- 
EOTHAM,  Third  Chapter  of  Daniel;  Theophblus  G.  Pinches,  Last  Days 
of  Babylon’s  Independence.  The  Same,  March;  Notes  of  Recent  Ex- 
position; John  E.  McFadyen,  The  Psalter  and  the  Present  Distress; 
J.  !M.  Creed,  The  Last  Messenger;  William  Morison,  Christ’s  Confi- 
dence in  Himself  as  a Teacher;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Denials  of  Peter. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  January : Rltus  M.  Jones, 
Quietism ; James  H.  Ropes,  “Good  Will  toward  Men” ; Kirsopp  Lake, 
Simon  Zelotes;  Ambrose  W.  Vernon,  The  Founding  of  the  Church. 

Hibbert  Journal,  Boston,  January:  H.^rold  Begbie,  National  Train- 
ing: the  Moral  Equivalent  of  War;  Edw.ard  M.  Chapman,  Enforcing 
Peace;  J.  A.  Hobson,  Is  International  Government  Possible?;  G.  G. 
CouLTON,  Democracy  and  Compulsory  Service;  H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
French  Nationalism;  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Sacramental  Religion;  H.  H. 
ScuLL.\RD,  Originality  and  Finality'  of  Christian  Ethics;  B.  W.  Bacon, 
Festival  of  Lives  Given  for  the  Nation  in  Jewish  and  Christian  Faith; 
James  Linds.w,  Proclus  as  Constructive  Philosopher;  A.  C.  Osler, 
Stumbling-Blocks;  Carl  Holliday,  Religious  Beliefs  in  American  Col- 
leges; Henry  Clark,  Is  Liberty  an  Adequate  Ideal  of  State  Action? 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  January:  H.\rtley  B. 

Alex.\nder,  Liberty  and  Democracy;  Roscoe  Pound,  Limits  of  Effect- 
ive Legal  Action;  George  H.  Me.vd,  Josiah  Royce;  a Personal  Impress- 
ion; Alfred  Fawkes,  An  Eighteenth  Century  Moralist;  D.  J.  Bolton, 
Fulfilment  of  the  Law;  P.  G.wan  Duffy,  War  and  the  Christian  Ethic; 
Robert  K.  Richardson,  Resist  Not  Evil. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  January:  J.  Kinane,  Recent 

Decree  of  Episcopal  Reservations;  J.  J.  McNamee,  The  Didache; 
Garrett  Pierse,  The  Evidence  for  the  Supernatural;  P.  J.  G.vnnon, 
Comparative  Religion  (11). 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  Max  Radin, 

Varia  Archaeologica ; Joseph  Reider,  Prolegomena  to  a Greek-Hebrew 
and  Hebrew-Greek  Index  to  Aquila. 

Journal  of  Negro  History,  Washington,  January:  Jerome  Dowd,  The 
African  Slave  Trade;  Henry  E.  B.vker,  The  Negro  in  the  Field  of 
Invention;  C.  G.  Woodson,  Anthony  Benezet;  Alice  Dunbar-Nelson, 
People  of  Color  in  Louisiana  (II). 

London  Quarterly  Review',  London,  January:  P.  T.  Forsyth,  The 
Preacher  and  the  Publicist;  E.  C.  Cooper,  Germans  in  China;  H.  B. 
Workman,  Mediaeval  Schools;  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Social  and  Spiritual 
Reactions  of  the  War;  W.  Ernest  Beet,  By'paths  of  Papal  History; 
Fred  J.  Powicke,  One  of  Cromwell’s  Chaplains;  Fr.\nk  B.\llard,  A 
Spiritual  Pilgrimage. 

Lutheran  Church  Reznew,  Philadelphia,  January':  L.  A.  Vigness, 

How  to  Apply  Lutheran  Principles  in  Higher  Education;  George  M. 
Stephenson,  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction ; J.  A.  W.  Haas,  Dependence 
of  Freedom;  John  D.  M.  Brown,  Influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy;  Fatho  Kelly  and  M.artin  Luther,  with  a Criti- 
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cism  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Lambert;  Charles  F.  Dapp,  Past  and  Present 
Reformation  of  the  Church ; Howard  E.  Snyder,  University  Student 
Work;  Elmer  F.  Krauss,  The  College  as  the  Source  of  Supply  for 
Theological  Work;  Paul  Z.  Strodach,  The  Collects  in  the  Church 
Book  from  Christmas  through  the  Epiphany-tide ; Robert  C.  Horn, 
Environment  of  Early  Christianity. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  January:  J.  A.  Clutz,  The  Refor- 
mation Quadri-centennial ; Abdel  R.  Wentz,  Martin  Luther  in  the 
Changing  Light  of  Four  Centuries;  John  A.  Faulkner,  Melancthon 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper  after  his  Divergence  from  Luther ; T.  B.  Stork', 
Caesar  and  his  Soldiers;  A.  J.  Traver,  Theory  of  Evolution  as  Appro- 
priated by  Socialism ; W.  H.  Feldman,  Inner  Mission — Its  Goal. 

Methodist  Review,  New  York,  January-February : P.  T.  Forsyth, 

The  Cross  of  Christ  as  the  Moral  Principle  of  Society;  L.  J.  Birney, 
What  Tennyson  Can  Do  for  the  Minister;  J.  W.  Langdale,  Christianity 
and  Industrial  Conflict;  R.  T.  Stevenson,  Shakespeare  and  the  Com- 
mon Man;  A.  C.  Armstrong,  Philosophy  and  the  War;  Charles  L. 
Goodell,  a Puritan  Commentator;  J.  A.  Faulkner,  W.  N.  Clarke  in  a 
New  Role;  S.  Trevena  Jackson,  What  a Painter  Taught  a Preacher; 
G.  B.  OxNAM,  Sidney  Lanier,  a Prophet  of  the  Social  Awakening; 
A.  B.  Richardson,  The  Progressive  Christian  Life : Biblical  Mountain 
Heights  in  Religious  Experience.  The  Same,  March-April;  F.  J. 
McConnell,  The  United  States  in  Mexico;  Edwin  Lewis,  The  Spiritual 
Emphasis  in  Eucken’s  Philosophy;  Andrew  Gillies,  A Day  with  My 
Old  Sermons;  Alfredo  Taglialatela,  The  Church  of  Rome  and  Mor- 
ality ; Alfred  E.  Craig,  The  College  and  Preparation  for  Religious 
Work;  Edward  Voorhees,  Browning  and  the  Real  Jesus  Christ;  O.  S. 
Baketel,  a New  Unification;  R.  E.  Zeigler,  Christus  Crucifixus;  Levi 
Gilbert,  Will  Jesus  Return  in  the  Flesh?;  C.  M.  Tinsley,  William 
Newton  Clarke,  Theologian — an  Appreciation. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  January:  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
Christ’s  Person  and  His  Cross ; W.  W.  Martin,  Higher  and  Recon- 
structive Criticism  Illustrated;  Editor,  The  Consciousness  of  Jesus; 
L.  W.  Neff,  Enlarged  Pastoral  Efficiency;  J.  W.  Boswell,  Sin  and 
Salvation;  Editor,  Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  A.  W.  Armstrong,  Su- 
premacy of  the  Spiritual;  Levi  Gilbert,  Religious  Faith  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley;  G.  W.  Yarborough,  A Diamond  from  the  Rubbish; 
T.  C.  Chao,  Some  of  China’s  Popular  Ideals ; O.  E.  Goddard,  Wanted — 
An  Adequate  Exponent  of  Christianity;  Florence  L.  Snow,  Rabin- 
dranath Tagore;  W.  S.  Harrison,  The  Gospels;  R.  N.  Price,  A Plain 
Account  of  Hypnotism. 

Monist,  Chicago,  January:  A.  E.  Heath,  Herman  Grassman;  A.  E. 
Heath,  Neglect  of  the  Work  of  Grassman;  A.  E.  Heath,  Geometrical 
Analysis  of  Grassman  and  its  Connection  with  Leibniz’s  Characteris- 
tic; Orlando  O.  Norris,  Greek  Ideas  of  an  Afterworld;  Dorothy  M. 
Wrinch,  Bernard  Bolzano ; C.  Delisle  Burns,  A Medieval  Interna- 
tionalist; Gottlob  Frege,  Class,  Function,  Concept,  Relation;  Su  Tung 
P’0,  A Chinese  Poet’s  Contemplation  of  Life. 
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Moslem  World,  London,  Januar>-;  Pleasant  Hurst,  The  Mysticism 
of  the  Desert;  Herbert  F.  E.  Hayes,  Sufism  in  the  West;  D.  S.  AIar- 
GOLiouTH,  Turkish  Diplomacy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  A.  Hope, 
The  Bible  in  Persia;  Herbert  E.  Webb,  The  Porter  Lads  of  Tunisia; 
E.  E.  Calverly,  Whose  Wife  Shall  She  Be  ?”  The  Moslem  Answer ; 
R.  S.  McClenahan,  The  Moslem’s  Point  of  View;  H.  U.  Weitbrecht, 
The  Moslem  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God;  E.  W.  Thwing,  Islam  in 
China  To-Day. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  January:  David  S.  Schaff, 

Philip  Schaff,  the  Advocate  of  Reunion  of  Christendom;  C.  W.  Truxal, 
The  Social  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Today;  Henry  H.  Ranck, 
Zwingli,  Reformer  and  Alodern;  Frederick  F.  Shannon,  Phillips 
Brooks;  Robert  F.  Reed,  Function  of  the  Church  Today;  Elmer  L. 
Coblentz,  What  is  Faith?  Lawrence  Keister,  Coin  and  Character; 
Charles  Peters,  Relation  of  Morality  and  Religion. 

Rez'iew  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  January:  E.  B.  Pollard,  Some 
Baptist  Types;  R.  E.  Gaines,  The  Layman  in  the  Social  Order;  A.  J. 
Dickinson,  The  Genetic  History  of  I and  II  Corinthians;  A.  L.  Vail, 
Itinerary  of  Jesus  Soon  after  his  Baptism;  W.  W.  Everts,  The  Long 
Road  to  Freedom  of  Worship;  Mary  A.  Taylor,  The  Belle  of  the 
Italian  Reformation;  Frank  Rawlinson,  A Crisis  and  a Challenge. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  January:  Walter  Lippman,  A Progress- 
ive’s View  of  the  Election ; Frances  A.  Kellor,  Women  in  the  Cam- 
paign; James  O.  Fagan,  The  Railroads  and  the  People;  Edwin  J. 
Clapp,  The  Adamson  Law;  E.vrl  of  Cromer,  Reflections  on  the  War; 
Simeon  Strunsky,  The  Prolongation  of  Peace;  John  Barrett,  Mexico; 
A Review  and  a Forecast;  Vida  D.  Scudder,  The  Alleged  Failure  of 
the  Church ; Duncan  Phillips,  George  Moore. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Gennaio;  Eva  Amenbola,  II  pensiero  religioso  e 
filosofico  di  F.  Dostoievsky;  Luisa  G.  Benso,  “La  vita  e un  sogno’’  di 
Arturo  Farinelli;  Giovanni  Pioli,  Inghilterra  di  ieri,  di  oggi,  di 
domani. — Esperienze  e previsione.  Parte  HI.  L’Inghilterra  di  dom- 
ani ; Mario  Puglisi,  Le  fonti  religiose  del  problema  del  male. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Nijverdal,  Januari:  A.  G. 

Honig,  Het  wezen  der  religie ; V.  Hepp,  De  beteekenis  der  analogia 
fidei  voor  de  exegese.  The  Same,  Februari:  J.  Ridderbos,  Jezus’ 

houding  tegenover  de  nationale  zijde  van  Israels  heilsverwachting ; 
G.  Ch.  Aalders,  Het  jaar  van  den  Vittocht.  The  Same,  Maart:  J. 
Ridderbos,  Jezus’  houding  tegenover  de  nationale  zijde  van  Israels  heils- 
verwachting (II — slot)  ; L.  Lindeboom,  De  “analogia  fidei”  en  Rom. 
12:6  (7)  ; S.  Greijdanus,  Om  der  overtredingen  wille  daarbij  gesteld 
Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophic,  Lausanne,  Janvier-Mars : 
Paul  Humbert,  Un  heraut  de  la  justice;  Philippe  Bridel,  L’Ideal 
evangelique  dans  son  application  a la  vie  reele. — II  Le  chretien  en 
collaboration  et  en  conflit  avec  le  prochain ; Jean  Wagner,  Le  probleme 
de  Dieu ; Emile  Lombard,  Le  socialisme  et  la  guerre. 

Theologische  Studien,  Utrecht,  35  h ; J-  van  Wageningen,  xa  aToi^eia 
Tov  Koafiofi',  ]■  A.  Rust,  Godsdienst-philosophie  en  philosophie  des 
Christendoms  van  Dr.  Carl  Stange  (I). 
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